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We very much regret to have to reeord the death 
of Mr. W. G. Perky, M P. for Ottawa, which took 
place at an early hour on Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Ferley. whose portrait appeared in our last issue, 
was a native of New Hampshire, having been born 
at Enfield, in that State, in June, 1S30. He has 
beers for many years engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, and was a member of the firm of Perley & 
Pattee. He was among the promoters of the 
Canada Atlantic Railway and other enterprises. 
In 1887 he received the nomination of the Liberal- 
Conservative Association of Ottawa, and was 
elected, Mr. A. F. Mclntyre being his opponent. 
In 1846 Mr. Perley married Miss Ticknor, who 
died some years afterwards. In 1866 he married 
Miss Gale, who survives him, and will have the 
sympathy of many friends in the bereavement that 
has befallen her. 

In his Quarantine and Public Health Report, 
Dr. Frederick Montizambert discusses the theory, 
to which some attention has been paid in the 
press, that influenza is a precursor of cholera. 
He pronounces it wholly without foundation. 
Asiatic cholera has been prevalent for a long time 
in the Philippine Islands. Between August, 1888, 
and July, 1889, no less than 60,385 persons, ac- 
cording to the Sig/o Medico (Medical Age), died 
of that terrible disease at Uoilo, Manilla and other 
Philippine ports. On the 16th of September last 
the steamship Alberta, from Uoilo, reached the 
Canadian quarantine station at Grosse Isle. She 
had two fatal cases of cholera and six cases of 
choleraic diarrhoea at the port from wh'ch she 
sailed. She brought a cargo of sugar to this city. 
The same dread disease had invaded Persia and 
the regions of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
showed a tendency to move westward. But by 
last accounts it was abating. The American 
Public Health Association warned quarantine au- 
thorities on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts to 
make every effort to guard against the danger. 

The report of the chief Controller of Chinese 
immigration shows that since the Chinese Restric- 
tion Act came Into force 1,521 Chinese have en- 
tered the Dominion. The influx of 1885-86 was 
213, of whom 210 went to Victoria, B.C., and one 
each to NanaSmo, B.C., Winnipeg and Montreal. 
In the following year the tola! had fallen to 1 24, 
of whom 1 16 went to Victoria, one to Emerson, 
Man., and one to Port Arthur, Ont. In 1887-88 
the number rose to 200, of whom 219 went to 
Vancouver, B.C., 56 to Victoria, 12 to New West- 
minster, and one each to Port Arthur, Clifton, 
Ont,, and Montreal, In 1888=89 tnis number was 
nwre than trebled, the destinations being as -fol- 



lows : Victoria, 146; Vancouver, 739; Montreal, 
6, and Winnipeg, Emerson and Ottawa one each. 
Mr. Parmalee, Chief Controller, believes that the 
number constantly leaving Canada is greater than 
that arriving. After the completion of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, a great many left for the 
United States, while a few returned to China. 
The large influx of last year was due to the en- 
forcement of the more stringent prohibition law of 
the United States, which began in November, 1888. 

In his report on French-Canadian repatriation, 
the Rev. C. A. Beaudry, says that he visited the 
French-Canadian residents in Nashua and Man- 
chester, N.H., in Worcester, Mass., in Gardner, 
N.Y., in Fall River, in Providence, R.J.., in New 
Bedford, in Woonsucket Falls, in Boston, Lynn, 
Lowell and other places— in all which they consti- 
tuted a large proportion of the population. The 
later arrivals from this province were mostly poor — 
from below Quebec mainly. Of the earlier emi- 
grants some were well off and had no notion of 
coming back, though some of them had occasional 
touches of nostalgia. Their very multitude in 
some districts made wages low. In Lowell the 
Oblats Fathers wanted about 25 men to help in 
building a church, and they had 400 applications. 
At least 100 Canadian families went to each of 
the towns of Nashua, Fall River, Manchester, etc., 
last year. In fact, Mr. Beaudry says, " emigration 
keeps on its devastation at the rate of a national 
plague." We can understand the exodus to the 
New York and New England manufacturing towns. 
But it is not so easy to explain the preference of 
Dakota to Manitoba, which led 30,000 French- 
Canadians to settle in the former State. Mr. 
Beaudry supplies the reason. These settlers are 
generally Canadians who have been living for 
years — some of them born, doubtless — in the 
Eastern or Middle States, and there they have 
been taught that Manitoba is a veritable Siberia. 
Such as these Mr. Beaudry has hopes of gaining 
over, nor does he think that it requires much ex 
penditure of money. A few hundred dollars, in 
his opinion, should go a long way. Last year the 
amount expended was $1,287.50. For his own 
part he volunteers to distribute pamphlets, etc., 
gratuitously, if he receives the necessary stamps. 
He thinks that, with energetic effort, the stream 
could be diverted to the North- West. 

The following communication, signed by Mr. 
Alex. W. Morris, Commodore, and Mr. S. J. 
Doran, secretary, of the Lake St. Louis Canoe 
Club, will be of interest to those of our readers 

who are concerned in this delightful recreation : 

" The meet of the northern division of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association, which includes all Canada, 
will take place at the Lake of Two Mountains 
next summer, and it is very desirable that the 
canoeists of this district should be thoroughly 
organized, so that they may properly maintain the 
reputation of our city and province. There is an 
erroneous impression abroad that Montreal makes 
a specialty of winter sports, and that we are out- 
done by our western brothers in summer sports 
(lacrosse always excepted). The camp this sum- 
mer will enable us to meet the canoeists of 
Ontario, and while strengthening the friendly feel- 
ing which should exist between all true knights of 
the sail and paddle, will afford Montreal an oppor- 
tunity to show that summer, or winter, the boys 
can do credit to their city." 

An old proverb says that it is justifiable to 
learn from one's enemies, and the Danish butter 



makers have been for years among the most 
successful rivals of our Canadian butter exporters 
in the English market, The old plan of butter 
exhibition was felt to be lacking in practical re- 
sults. It failed to trace faults of manufacture and 
thus encourage the production of better qualities. 
The system that has been substituted for it k 
greatly superior in these respects, and when 
thoroughly organized and in operation is expected 
to be of considerable utility. Its chief features 
are as follows : — (1) A continuous butter show at 
the expense of the State during several months in 
each year. (2) Here fresh samples of butter will 
be received every 14 days, the judges' decision to 
be given on the butter as received and its condi- 
tion at the end of 14 days. Thus there will be 
two distinct testings, not only of quality, but also 
of weight. (3) The samples are to be sent imme- 
diately on the receipt of a letter or telegraph, so 
that the dairymen will not be able to make a 
special cask for exhibition, and the samples are to 
be repeated as often as required. (4) Competing 
dairies must send in a return of the feeding and 
system generally followed on the farm, with espe- 
cial reference to the week during which the 
samples are sent in. There are to be nine judges 
acting in groups of three, each group recording its 
independent opinion. The exhibitors are paid at 
the usual market rate for the samples sent in. As 
the same dairy will contribute several times in the 
year, facilities will be afforded for ascertaining the 
best managed dairies, and thus it will be known 
where the art of butter-making can be best learned. 
Questions as to dairy administration are also put to 
the managers. This information has recently been 
imparted to the Department of Agriculture in Eng- 
land by Mr. Inglis,the BritishConsul at Copenhagen. 

A Report that, we are sure, would greatly in- 
terest some of our military readers, was presented 
to the British Parliament some time ago by the 
Director-General of Military Education. It is the 
fourth of the series and deals with a large number 
of questions bearing on the training of officers— 
especially staff officers. In Germany this training 
is laborious— the principle that the brains of the 
army consist largely in a competent and in- 
structed staff being held in constant remembrance. 
A young officer may enter the A'nVg's Academk 
three years after being commissioned, but students 
are not generally admitted until after six or seven 
years' service. The course lasts three years, alter 
which there are a year and a half of probation at 
the Headquarters' Staff, and not till that ordeal is 
passed are the best students selected for the Staif 
Corps and for promotion. After two years stall 
service, they return for regimental work for two 
years more. In France the practice is virtually 
the same, only that five years' preliminary service 
(three at regimental duty) is de rigueur and the 
candidate must be more than 3a years old. The 
course of study is in part obligatory, in part 
optional the latter including surveying and topo- 
graphy and some modern languages. The system 
in Russia, Austria ami Italy is practically the same 
as in Germany and France. In England the limit 
of age is 37 the average being 30, Thirty two 

candidates are admitted annually vacancies being 

distributed as follows s 18 to the Cavalry and In 
fanny ; 6 to the Royal Artillery ; 3 to the Indian 
Army ; ' to the Royal Marines ; and 4 disposed 
of by nomination of the Commander -in-Chief. A 
" Military Correspondent " of the Ttm>:< makes 
certain suggestions for the improvement ol the 
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course by giving greater attention to practical sub- 
jects, such as order-writing. languages, reconnois- 
sance, and devoting less time to others of a merely 
theoretical character. 

The first number of the Western World, an 
illustrated monthly magazine, published and edited 
by Mr. Acton Burrows, author of " Annals of the 
Town of Guelph," etc., and devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the resources and development of North- 
western Ontario, Manitoba, the Prairie Territories 
and British Columbia, contains a good deal of 
valuable information on the climate, resources, 
population, history and progress of Western 
Canada. Mr. C. N. Bell, F.R.G.S., contributes a 
historical sketch of Winnipeg, from the year 1736 
when La Verendrye, senior, penetrated into the 
region beyond Lake Superior and reached the con- 
fluence of the Red and Assiniboine rivers, to the 
present day of assured prosperity. Mr. Bell shows 
that generations ago the site of Winnipeg was re- 
cognized as an important central point for the dis- 
tribution of merchandize. Mr. S. A. Rowbotham 
illustrates the progress of the city by the growth 
of its population from 300 in 1870 to 6,000 in 
1SS0, and to 27,000 in 1890. Major H. N. 
Ruttan, C.E., treats of "Assiniboine Water 
Power." Mr. D. Mclntyre, Inspector of Pro- 
testant Schools for the city, deals with " Educa- 
tion in Winnipeg." Mr. Bell has something to 
say of its trade, on which his position as secretary 
to the Board of Trade enables him to speak with 
authority. Farming in Manitoba, the climate of 
the North-West, the character of the soil, the sort 
of settlers required, and the methods by which 
they may be secured — these and other questions 
are discussed with knowledge and judgment. 
Throughout the duty of a vigorous immigration 
policy is urged upon our Government and legislators 
as the vital question for trans-Superior Canada — the 
earnest speech of the Hon. Mr. Lougheed in the 
Dominion Senate strongly pleading the same cause. 

THE IMMIGRATION REPORT. 

The movement of population into, out of, and 
to and fro within the limits of the Dominion, has 
of late been the subject of discussion in Parlia- 
ment and in the press. We have already given 
some of the figures representing the official re- 
turns as to immigration during the past year. The 
total, 176,462, compared with the annual influx of 
the last decade, ranks as third, the only years that 
have surpassed it being 1882 (193,150) and 1883 
(206,898). Of immigrants who declared their in- 
tention to settle in Canada, the number given for 
1889 (91,600) has been thrice surpassed in ten 
years — 133,624 being set down to 1883; 112,458 
to 1882, and 103,824 to 1884. Of last year's 
whole number of settlers, 38,617 are reported as 
having arrived with settler's goods at the Custom 
Houses, having with them a total value of $1,516,- 
798.04 — a considerable increase both in immi- 
grants and property over the previous year's show- 
ing. To this should be added the value of cash 
and effects at the various ports of entry, $1,648,- 
158, making a total of $3,164,956. This figure 
lias also been exceeded in previous years— in 
1683 and 1884 especially. The immigrants, who 
came to settle, were almost all of a good class. 
They belonged to various nationalities- British, 
German, French, Belgian, Scandinavian, Hun- 
garian, Roumanian, Russian, and even Turkish. 

Turning to the agents' reports, we find a good 
deal of information of interest. Mr, MeGovern, 



of Port Arthur, was instructed to ascertain the in- 
tended destinations of immigrants arriving at that 
point- a task which he found far from easy, 
Manitoba received the bulk of them. He re- 
gretted a (ailing off in the number of Scandinavian 
settlers, and also some decrease in Icelanders, 
both of whom make excellent pioneers, but there 
was some increase in the arrivals of Germans, 
French, Russians, etc. It was to be regretted that 
the British colonists were about 1.400 less than 
during the previous year, and, as a class, not so 
desirable. Of the whole number reaching Port 
Arthur, 16.342 were seeking Manitoba ; 5,091 the 
North-West Territories ; 5,703 British Columbia. 
Mr. Bennett, of Winnipeg, has also to regret the 
falling off of settlers from Great Britain. He- 
suggests the "flattering inducements" offered by 
the Argentine Republic — an apology which, to 
speak mildly, causes us a little surprise. It is not 
the Argentine, but a nearer Republic, that we 
have most to fear. One agent is pleased to think 
that the jaunt on the C.P.R., which some of the 
Pacific States bound travellers find so convenient, 
will prove a memorable lesson to them, and that 
they will probably one day return to prairie land. 
Another regrets that the strangers should see so 
much of the Rocky Mountains and ulterior ranges 
on their way to the coast, as more likely to be a 
source of despair than of admiration. Another 
still deprecates the exaggerations by which some 
of the newcomers have been impelled to cross the 
continent, and suggests that in cases of disappoint- 
ment such beguiled travellers should be brought 
back to the prairie country. There is not a report 
that can be accepted as entirely satisfactory. In 
every case there is the consciousness, expressed or 
implied, that the results attained are trivial com- 
pared with the advantages offered. The picture 
that Mr. MeGovern gives of himself and his as- 
sistants pestering the many-tongued foreigners as 
to their destination, their means, their trades, is 
rather absurd, when the main business — that of 
assuring immigration to Canada — has clearly been 
neglected. Yet, according to Mr. Payne, who 
went to Castle Garden to investigate the methods 
of our neighbours, the same random policy is in 
vogue there as here. There are, he says, no 
organized means for the distribution of immigrants 
— it is all a matter of railway agencies and ticket- 
buying. What concerns us is that so large a pro- 
portion of our fellow-countrymen, in search of 
new homes, pass by our doors. More than half a 
million of immigrants — the surplus being, indeed, 
equal to more than half the entire figure of our 
new settlers last year — entered the United States 
in 1888. Of these we are told that the skilled 
labourers — 59,985 — were more than double the 
farmers — the latter being slightly more than five 
per cent of the whole, and that our own showing 
in this respect is much more favourable—the 
balance being on the side of the farmers. It is 
also noteworthy that two old States — New York 
and Pennsylvania -have during the past ten years 
received about half the whole alien influx- only 
fourteen per cent going to the new lands of the 
west. That undoubtedly involves a serious prob- 
lem for coming generations -a problem of which 
publicists are already groping for a solution. The 
authorities have for some years been tejecting un- 
suitable immigrants, but ihe average of those 
deemed unfit is trilling, compared with the totality. 
Mr. Payne speaks highly of some of the Castle 
Garden facilities for dealing with the newcomers 



and their belongings commending especially the 
labour bureau, the boarding houses and other ar- 
rangements. It is significant, as Mr. Payne points 
out, that in Europe the emigration movement is in- 
creasing. It is no longer limited to the Atlantic 
countries, but extends all across the continent, 
even to Turkey. 

That Canada will ultimately be filled tip no one 
can doubt. But we must not wait till the United 
States flows over. We ought to have our share of 

the bone and muscle -intellectual and moral as 

well as physical, that the Mother Country h 
parting with and also of whatever capital (with the 
educational and social advantages that it may be 
generally deemed to imply) accompanies me 
exodus. We really ought not to be beggars for 
such favours. The advantages that new Canada 
(with much of old Canada) offers to persons of 
thrift and energy have been set forth again and 
again by experts from the United Kingdom. 
Since 1880 — since the visit of the British Asso- 
ciation, especially — scores of writers have volun- 
teered to extol our great domain as suited for 
every class of emigrant But nothing worth hav- 
ing is won without effort, and in this age of activity 
in thotight and deed, fresh interests are incessantly 
claiming attention. Young men of enterprise will 
strike out for themselves and make their own 
choice of destination, whatever our agents may- 
say. Still it is not enough to say and be silent. 
The Argentine Republic, which is mildly cited as 
a formidable rival to Canada for British settlers, 
has spent millions on this one great aim of filling 
its waste places with industrious, hopeful, success- 
ful citizens. Yet Canada, with half a continent to 
dispose of, adopts a penurious, peddling policy. 
It reminds one of Hood's Comic Annual picture 
of the pennywise pounds foolish fellow who is 
hugging his little pile of coppers while the bank 
notes are fleeting on the breeze to unknown goals. 
Our Government is hugging its pence, but the 
emigrants are taking wing to near or distant 
bournes, from which they will never, we may be 
sure, come to us, save, perhaps, as fastidious 
tourists years hence. We must confess that the 
Report of the department is keenly disappointing 
to those who have any pride in their country. We 
make no comment on the charges and insinuations 
of incorrectness. It is easy for outsiders to say 
that this or that is inaccurate, but surely the 
officials who have given all their time to the sub- 
ject are in a better position to know the truth, tl 
is poor spite to blame them. The working heads 
of the department, and most of their subordinates, 
are thoroughly in earnest, and have long since in- 
dicated the defects of the system. If Canada is 
ever to develop in population, enterprise and 
wealth in harmony with its vast and varied re- 
sources, it must be through a different immigration 
policy from that which we have regretfully to con- 
demn. What is the use of spending money on 
railways and public works ot all kinds if r.o effec- 
tive means are taken to create a corresponding 
growth of population? Proportionally, far more 
was spent and to better purpose sixty or seventy 
years ago when new Canada had no railways and 
hardly any roads than now when the immigrant to 
any part of the Dominion is placed in communi- 
cation with all the markets of the world. Our 
people and their representatives have, however, 
begun to take this all important question to heart 
and our immigration policy musi be brought into 
fruitful harmony with the country's requirements. 
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Canadian Mounted Infantry, — The represei tatioo 
of a group of (he Canadian Mounted Infantry is taken 
from a photograph by Steele Wing, of Winnipeg, This 
corps forms a portion of the permanent force of Canada, 
and is stationed at Winnipeg, where the severity of the 
winter climate necessitates the picturesque and warm 
uniform shown in the picture. It is well known that 
mounted infantry, as far as means of locomotion and all 
the duties regularly pertaining to mounted corps, such as 
reconnoissance, outpost and scouting work, are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the same as cavalry, but when it comes 
to actual fighting they always do so dismounted. They 
galfop to seise a position or to cover the advance of larger 
bodies, dismount and send their horses to the rear within 
call, using their rifles to the best advantage, and when their 
particular work is done in that part of the combat, they 
quickly mount and rapidly move to some other coign of van- 
tage. The picture presented represents the bugler sounding 
" Horses up" at the moment, when a change of position 
has been ordered and the horses are being brought up for 
that purpose. In all the late wars in which the Imperial 
army has been engaged, mounted infantry have played a 
prominent part and have proved themselves an invaluable 
adjunct to the force in the field. There is no doubt 
that in all future wars they will be largely employed, com- 
bining as they do the mobility of cavalry with the rifle 
power of infantry. 

Rm> Sucker Point and Red Sucker Tunnel, 
C» P. R. — This is an example of scenery of which we have 
already published a number of striking instances. As the 
summer approaches the tourist will be starting westward 
once more, and, while he will find much improvement and 
progress in the building up of new and the strengthening 
and adorning of old settlements, he will find the natural 
charms of the mountain region unimpaired. As for the 
sportsman, he will find every variety of game that can 
occupy a Nimrod's attention, from base to summit of these 
towering peaks ; wink, as for fishing, the lakes, ponds, 
rivers and cieeks are rich in all sorts of species. 

The 'Varsity Football Club. — Last season was an 
especially brilliant one in the football annals of Toronto 
University, and the pictures of the victorious team and a 
short account of their records will be of interest to our 
readers. At the opening of the season nothing very great 
was expected from either the Association or Rueby teams, 
and thtts the splendid success that crowned their efforts is 
all the more gratifying. The Association team was com- 
posed of almost entirely new men ; but these, by constant 
attendance at practice, made names for themselves in foot- 
ball circles. They captured two championships and a set 
of flags. By defeating the Scots, Osgoode Hall and the 
Torontos in succession, with a total of 8 goals to their 
opponents 5 I, tbey won the championship of the Toronto 
League. In the series for the championship of Canada 
they defeated Gait in that town by 2 goals to l, and again 
on the 'Varsity lawn, in the presence of 2,500 people, by 
I goal to a At a tournament at Coburg they won the 
handsome silk flags offered by the Victoria University Foot- 
ball club. Altogether they played 8 matches, winning 7, 
Iwing none and I drawn, with a grand total of 16 goals to 
their opponents' 4. The season of the Rugby team was 
also an eminently successful one, their record, as in the 
case of the Association team, being marred by not a single 
defeat. They generously cancelled their date with Ottawa 
Ollege in favour of Queen's, and thus were unable to com- 
pete for the championship ; but, notwithstanding this, their 
victories certainly give tbern a high place among the Rugby 
clubs of Canada. The annual fixtures between the 'Varsity 
and McGill and 'Varsity and Trinity resulted in victories 
for 'Varsity. Hamilton, the Royal Military College and 
Upper Canada College succumbed to the prowess of the 
skillful 'Vanity players. The Torontos were defeated on 
tie lawn in the presence of an immense assemblage by 12 
to 4. 'Varsity bad a grand total of 1S5 points to their 
opponent*' 24. Both clubs expert to put strong teams in the 
field new fall, and retain or tetter their present high position. 

Me. James Ciakkl, Esq., J.p._Mr. James Clarke, the 
newly elected Grand Master of the Provincial Grand 
Orange I^xige of Ontario Em, is an Irishman by birth, 
having ten born at Magheramorne, Carrickfergus, County 
Antrim, near to the historic and memorable spot where 
King William the Third, Prince of Orange, first landed in 
Ireland. Grand Master Clark* joined the Orange order in 
1848, and for 47 years has been a consistent and enthusiastic 
ssember of the order. Mr, Clarke, who is a teacher by 
profession, emigrated to Canada in 1847, and settled at 
Hyumts (now the city of Ottawa), when- he bat since 
residrd, and a* the reward of industry, thrift and persever- 
ance turn acquired a goodly share of worldly prosperity, 
and is one of Ottawa's most honored and respected 
cittew. The Grand M«Mc>el«et has always been known 
a* a Protestant of the slatmehttst Pi*#byterkn type, and in 
politic* a prsnmmeA Conservative, In the pm»m wttS» 
jemh crusade Mr, Clarke has taken a very prominent part, 
being one of the delegates who proceeded to <,h„:U< to in- 
terview the Governor Cenrral and request that the Jesuits 
Estate Act be disallowed. He alw> presided at the great 
ami-Jesuit Ammmm^m at Ottawa on the 5th of Novem- 



ber last, which was attended by thousands of the loyal 
yeomanry of the Counties of Carleton, Russell, etc. 
Grand Master Clarke is an active worker in the Equal 
Rights Association, and is a great admirer and staunch sup- 
porter of Dalton McCarthy, Q.C., M.P., in his efforts to 
free the North-West Territories from the dual language 
system. In the city of Ottawa and County of Carleton for 
many years past the name of Mr. James Clarke has been 
a familiar one in every Orange and Protestant household. 

William Smith, Esq.. Drputy Minister ok Marine. 
— Mr. William Smith, Deputy Minister of Marine, entered 
the services of Her Majesty's Customs at the port of Leilh, 
Scotland, in 1S40, to which he was appointed by the Lords 
of the Treasury, and is a native of the same place. He 
was born in 1821, and educated at the high school ol Edin- 
burgh. He was appointed by the British Government 
Second Clerk of the Imperial Customs, St. John, New 
Brunswick, in 1842 ; Surveyor of Shipping in 1850 j ap- 
pointed by the Government of New Brunswick Controller 
of Customs and Navigation and Registrar of Shipping 
in 1855 ; Receiver-General of Admiralty Droits for 
New Brunswick in 1858 ; Commissioner to investigate 
complaints against the Police Department of St. John in 
1862. He was appointed by the Governor of New Bruns- 
wick a member of the West Indian Trade Commission for 
British North America in 1865 (of which the Hon. William 
Macdougall was chairman), representing New Brunswick 
on that commission. He was appointed secretary of the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries of Canada in 1867, on 
the recommendation of Hon. Peter Mitchell ; Deputy Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries in 1868 by the Governor- 
General-in-Council, also a member of the Audit Board and 
the Civil Service Board of Canada. He was appointed a 
member of the Civil Service Commission for the purpose of 
re-organizing the Civil Service of Canada in 1868. He was 
a delegate from the Government of Canada in 1876 to the 
Imperial Government with the view of conferring with that 
government and protecting the interest of Canadian ship- 
owners when the Merchant Shipping Bill was under con- 
sideration by the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Smith became 
Deputy Minister of Marine in 1884 on the division of the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries into two departments. 
While in New Brunswick he was a director of several com- 
panies. Amongst others he was president and director of 
the St. John Gas company, and a director of the Scottish 
Life Association for New Brunswick. Mr. Smith is vice- 
president of the Ottawa Club. 

Dead Man's Swamp. — A glance at this scene, so 
ominous m name and association, i? enough to suggest all 
sorts of tragedies. The chief figure in our engraving has 
acquired a wide and unhappy notoriety in connection with 
the disappearance of Mr. Benwell. son of a retired officer 
in Bath, England. The coroner"s jury deemed that there 
was sufficient evidence to remand him to take his trial 
on the terrible charge. Many persons are, however, too 
prone to accept damaging appearances (and damaging they 
undoubtedly are in this case) as proof of guilt. According 
to British law and usage no one is regarded as other than 
innocent till his guilt has been legally proved. Meanwhile, 
the case has attracted intense interest in Great Britain and 
on this continent, especially Canada. What the issue will 
be it is needless and would be improper to forecast, but we 
hope that the result will be such as to make it impossible 
in future for young men to be lured to their death on the 
pretence of securing land in Canada. 



THACKERAY'S PROCRASTINATION. 

James T. Fields in his "Yesterdays with Authors," re- 
lates the following incident of Thackeray : As he wrote 
from month lo month and liked to put ofi the inevitable 
until the last moment, he was often in great tribulation. I 
happened to be one of a large company whom he had in- 
vited to a six o'clock dinner at Greenwich one summer 
afternoon several years ago. We were all to go down from 
London, assemble in a particular room in the hotel, where 
he was to meet us at six o'clock sharp. Accordingly, we 
took steamer and gathered ourselves together in the recep- 
tion-room at the appointed time. When the clock struck 
six our host had not fulfilled his part of the contract. His 
burly figure was yet wanting among the company assembled. 
As the gucts were nearly all strangers to each other, and 
as there was no one present to introduce us, a profound 
silence fell upon the room, and we anxiously looked out of 
the windows, hoping every moment that Thackeray would 
arrive. 

This untoward state of things went on for an hour, still no 
Thackeray and no dinner. English reticence would not 
allow any remark as to the absence of our host. Every- 
body felt serious, and a gloom fell upon the assembled 
party. Still no Thackeray. The landlord, the butler and 
waiters rushed in and out of the room shrieking for the 
master of the feast, who as yet had not arrived. It was 
confidentially whispered by a fat gentleman with a hungry 
look that the dinner was utterly spoiled twenty minutes 
ago, when we beard a merry shout in the entry and 
Thackeray bounced Into the room, lit; had not changed 
his morning dress, and ink was still visible on his lingers. 
Clapping his hands and pirouetting briskly on one leg, lu* 
cried out, " Thank heaven, the last sheet of the Virginian* 
has just gone to the printer." lie made no apology for his 
late appearance, introduced nobody, shook hands heartily 
with everybody and begged us all to he seated as quickly 
as possible, His «qms!te dftligtll at completing his book 
swept away every other feeling, and we all shared his 
pleasure, albeit the dinner was overdone throughout, 



THE WAR OF 1812. 



(Continued krom No. %.) 

The capture of Detroit was a bold venture, but 
the safety of the country called for just such 
prompt, vigorous measures, and in leading his men 
on such an expedition General Brock had not done 
it without careful consideration. He well knew 
that the safety of the province committed to his 
charge depended on the defeat of the North West 
army, which, owing to the vacillating conduct of 
General I lull, had already lost much valuable time, 
And though he had withdrawn his troops from 
Sandwich, there is no doubt that he would have 
endeavoured to march against Arnherstburg a 
second time. In addition to this, large reinforce- 
ments were already on their way to join him, and 
had not General Brock acted with the prompti- 
tude which he used, Canada would have been 
overwhelmed by the vast hordes let loose upon her 
borders. Nothing but decisive measures could 
have saved Canada at this time, and in bringing 
about the fall of Detroit General Brock may well 
be called the saviour of Canada. His wonderful 
energy is shown in the amount of work accom- 
plished in the short space of nineteen days, in 
which he had, with the help of his Parliament, 
settled the public business of the province, called 
together his small army, made a long and difficult 
journey, and followed an enemy of double his 
number into his own country and defeated it. 

According to the terms of capitulation drawn up 
at the surrender of Fort Detroit, the militia were 
to be taken to Buffalo, and from there allowed to 
return to their native State, Ohio. The boats em- 
ployed to convey the militia to Buffalo were the 
Detroit and the Caledonia. Utterly unsuspicious of 
any danger, they were lying in the harbour of Fort 
Erie, when they were suddenly assailed in the 
darkness by two large boats filled by American 
troops. The Detroit was instantly taken, but 
Captain Irvine, of the Caledonia, which lay a 
short distance below the Detroit, made a desperate 
but ineffectual resistance. The surprise of these 
two vessels was considered a great feat at the time 
by the Americans, and contributed to lessen the 
gloom which the surrender of General Hull and his 
army had occasioned. But as both vessels lay in 
perfect security, not thinking it necessary to be on 
the alert, considering the pacific character in which 
they were engaged, the Americans were certainly 
not justified in acting in the manner in which they 
did, as they violated the sanctity of the flag which 
continued to float as long as there were prisoners 
on board remaining to be landed. 

As soon as General Brock had settled affairs at 
Detroit, he sailed for the Niagara frontier, where 
the enemy was massing in great numbers. 

With untiring activity, he had already formed 
plans for an instantaneous attack upon Fort N iagara, 
which stood on the right bank of the river, opposite 
to the British post, Fort George. But on his ar- 
rival at the latter place he found, to his great dismay, 
instructions awaiting him from Sir George Prevost, 
which completely disarranged the extensive plan of 
operations which he had intended to carry out, 
Sir George Prevost, formerly Governor of Nova 
Scotia, had, on the 14th of September, i8u, been 
appointed to the charge of the administration of 
Lower Canada, with the supreme military command 
of both provinces. As a civil governor, lie was 
well fitted for his position, but he lacked military 
talent, and was altogether too timid about seizing 
opportunities, and striking the decisive blow when 
occasion offered. So far, owing, no doubt, to the 
disinclination of the Eastern States to participate 
in the war, the Lower Provinces had not been 
assailed. Four regiments of militia were embodied, 
being principally composed of habitants, a regiment 
of Canadian Volligeurs, under the command of 
Major de Salaberry, who so nobly distinguished 
himself later on in the war. This same company 
worked with great perseverance to render the road 
to the United Stales from L'Aeadie, through Bur- 
tonville and Odelliown, impassable by abattis, 
while every precaution was taken to prevent a Mid- 
den surprise from that quarter, 

A cordon was also formed along the frontier of 
Lower Canada from Yaraaska to St. Regis, where 
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the line of separation between the United States 
and Lower Canada touches the St. Lawrence. 
So far but slender reinforcements had been sent 
out. These consisted of the 103rd Regiment and 
a weak battalion of the 1st or Royal Scots from 
the West Indies, with a few recruits. The British 
Orders-in-Council, the ostensible cause of the war, 
had been revoked seven days after war had been 
declared by Congress, and on learning of this Sir 
George Prevost, hoping that affairs would now be 
amicably settled between the two countries, pro- 
posed an armistice to General Dearborn, com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States army, who 
had fixed his headquarters at Greenbush, near 
Albany. 

General Dearborn readily consented to an armis- 
tice (except as to General Hull, who, he said, acted 
under the immediate direction of the Secretary of 
War). Happily, however, General Brock had suc- 
ceeded in taking Detroit before being stopped by 
any such suicidal instructions as those which now 
awaited him on his arrival at Fort George in the 
shape of armistice. 

In vain General Brock urged the importance 
of immediate action, and the harm which would 
be done to the British cause by stopping 
just when they had a chance of expelling the 
enemy. 

Writing from Kingston, he said : " Attack 
Sackett's Harbour from here ; with our present 
naval superiority it must fall. The troops at 
Niagara will be recalled for its protection. While 
they march, we sail ; and before they can return 
the whole Niagara force will be ours." In reply 
he was told to do nothing, to remain on the de- 
fensive and not provoke the enemy, who, quietly 
taking advantage of the armistice, even removed 
some fine vessels from Ogdensburg under the guns 
of Fort Wellington at Prescott to Sackett's Har- 
bour, the nursery ot the enemy's fleet, while 
Commodore Chauncey made the most active exer- 
tions to increase on Lake Ontario and Lake Erie 
their fleet, which was as yet far inferior to the 
British, and which later on gave the Americans 
that ascendancy on Lake Ontario which enabled 
them to destroy Toronto, besides giving them time 
to transport their stores and reinforcements. 

As General Brock watched these proceedings, 
his strong spirit chafed against the orders which 
compelled him to submit to such near-sighted 
management. His feelings on the subject are 
shown by a letter which he wrote about this 
time : 

"A river about 500 yards wide divides the 
troops. My instructions oblige me to adopt de- 
fensive measures, and I have evinced greater for- 
bearance than was ever practised on any former 
occasion. It is thought that without the aid of the 
sword the American people may be brought to a 
due sense of their own interest. I firmly believe 
that I could at this moment sweep everything 
before me between Fort Niagara and Buffalo. The 
militia, being principally composed of enraged 
democrats, are more ardent and anxious to engage, 
but they have neither subordination nor discipline. 
They die very fast. It is certainly singular that 
we should be two months in a warfare, and that 
along this widely extended frontier not a single 
death, either natural or by the sword, should have 
occurred among the troops under my command, 
and we have not been altogether idle, nor has a 
single desertion taken place." 

And now word came that the United States 
Government refused to agree to the armistice 
which had been entered upon by the commanders 
of the British and American forces, no doubt 
thinking it emanated from a sense of weakness on 
the part of the British Government. The Ameri- 
can forces had by this time increased rapidly, and 
threatened Montreal by St. John and Oclelltown, 
while the force on the Niagara frontier under 
General Van Ranselaer gave ample proof that an 
attack in that quarter was to be looked for. 
General Harrison was also collecting an army at 
River Raisin. That a second attack might at any 
moment be expected, General Brock well knew j 
for never for one instant did he relinquish his 
watch over the enemy's movements, and he kept his 
small force ever ready for the occasion. 



PERSONAL AND LITERARY, 

The fourth section- geology and biology— of the Royal 

Society of Canada has elected Dr, T, Wesley Mill*, of thta 
city, as one of its members. Dr, Mills will do credit to 
the Society. 

Prof. Roberts ha* been elected a member of the English 
Literature Section of the Royal Society of Canada. The 
author of "Orion "and "In Divers Tone*" ba» oar cor- 
dial congratulations. 

Mr. W. Blackburn Harte had a characteristically vigor- 
ous letter on Canadian aspirations and prospects in a late 
number of the New York Tribune. We do not, however, 
accept his conclusions. 

The young author of "Fleunsde Ly»" i$ bringing out 
another volume of yerse, entitled " The Romance of Sir 
Richard." Subscribers are requested to «end their names 
to Mr. Drysdale, publisher, 232 St. James street. 

Dr. Thomas O'Hagan, one of our esteemed contributors!, 
has taken charge of a literary column in United Canada. 
Dr, O'Hagan should be a welcome acquisition to any 
journal or periodical that has the benefit of his services. 

The Catholic Review, of New York, recently contained 
a graceful tribute of praise to the poems of Dr. O'Hagan. 
The Review is edited by the Rev, J. Talbot Smith, author 
of " A Woman of Culture." etc. Mr, Smith is a matt of 
fine literary tastes. 

Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin's lecture on "Culture and 
Practical Power," delivered at the opening of Lansdowne 
College, Portage la Prairie, has reached a second edition. 
The first edition was favourably reviewed both in Canada 
and England. Mr. Gladstone, to whom it is dedicated, 
considers it " interesting and valuable "— " a stroke struck 
for civilization." 

Mr. W. J. White favoured us with a double quarterly 
number of Canndiana, which contained a view and de- 
scription of Trafalgar Tower, the conclusion of Miss. B. 
L. Macdonell's excellent paper on Canadian Literature up 
to 1841, the continuation of Mr. Cruikshank's "Remini- 
scences of Col. Claus," and contributions from Messrs. W. 
I). Lighthall and R. C. Douglas on the Rebellion of 'sy-'jS 
and the old Lachine Canal. We hope that by and by this 
size will become permanent. 

Mr. Gerald E. Hart's grand collection of rare books, 
manuscripts, autographs, prints, etc., will be sold by auc- 
tion on Tuesday and following days, April 15th to 19th, 
by Messrs. C. F. Libbie eV Co., 13 Hay ward Place, 
Boston. This collection, the careful work of many years, 
is rich in Americana and Canadiana, which it would be a 
serious loss for Canada to part with. It is to be hoped that 
some of our munificent book- lovers will secure some at 
least of them either for their own shelves or to enrich onr 
public libraries. 

Robert Browning. 
To the Editor of The Dominion Illustrated : 

Sir, — On a hint some time ago from your ex 
cellent and kindly contributor, JLockhart, that he 
was contemplating a Canadian symposium on 
Browning, I sent him the lines I subjoin, and was 
rather disappointed at finding from the extract in 
your now last number, from the ' Transcript 
Monthly, ot Portland,' that the editor had not 
found room for them, as I hope you will. My 
praise seems reasonably strong — Mr. Roberts, I 
see, gently comments on our poet's love of the 
obscure — and the clear and loving spirit of Mr. 
Lockhart's own verse leads me to believe that he 
would not object to a little more light and love, and 
wiil not be angry with me that I incline to agree 
with Mr. Duvar, in preferring the wife to the 
husband as a poet ; I say nothing as to his psycho- 
logical analysis or just and keen satire, or the 
theosophy of ' Caliban en Setebes.' 

BROWNING. 

Since you ask me, gentle Loekhart, 
Leader of the band of minstrels 
In the songs of our Dominion, 
What I think of Robert Browning- 
Take my thoughts for your symposium. 
What he wrote, and what he taught 
Is bright with wit, with wisdom fraught ; 
Large and lofty, strong and pure. 
His pregnant verse at timfes secure, 
But still with some deep thought behind it— 
So deep that many fail to find it 

Old proverbs say, that of the dead 

Nothing but good should e'er be said s 
Yet, I should better like our bard 
If bis hard things were not sit hard. 
Is there not something of the sphinx 
In Caliban's mysterious " Thinks " ? 
Something not Hebrew, Greek or Asian, 
And not exactly Athanasian ? 
Some hidden thing we long to see 
In that deep, mystical " So he " ? 
Must we not Browning's spirit call 
To lift the veil, and, mm for all, 
These riddles to e* plain and solve 
With all the mysteries they involve, 
And thus from ail reproach our honoured bard absolve ? 
Ottawa, W, 



GEORGE MONK- DUKE OF ALBE- 
MARLE. 

Monk k am ot the feast mv.km<ml of Bigjirii Wktax&aA 
character*. By tarn* a soldier <A fortune in tint l/>w 
Countries, an officer in the service of Charles L, a jpm&tts- 
went and ImpUeity trusted lieutenant of Cromwell, and, 
finally, the man who placed Cterl.es II, upon the throne « 
England, be has commonly been dental a place among 
England's worthies. That a man eoatd *erv* successively 
a line of masters Mich a* these was not in aoeont with emu? 
mm tmprewmm of virtue. It ha» been meat obvious, to 
superficial observers, that «ach a man was a tetrnt and 
turncoat of the purest, type. This, however, ss not the 
view which a study of km life has produced "m Mr. Ccrbett'a 
mind. Before Monk there lay a labyrinth which it was 
his destiny to tread ; it was gjtam htm to tread k mth 
extraordinary (access, and Mr. Corbet* finds a *»y simple- 
role of life that be employed for bis guidance. This was 
"to be true to Ms paymaster," At the tame time be tod 
a very simple political creed. This was "10 obey the 
civil authority which employed tim." 

Mr. Corfaettt has at any rate made «mt an interesting case 
for Monk. The character of Monk waa sample. Guile sal 
subtlety were not parts of ht» equipment- His greatest 
endowment was "an sbsotate intrepidity which afterward 
served to terrify the carpet knights of the Restoration and 
e*ea make Prince Rnpett hold his breath," This, joined 
to hh rale of life already cited, give; the key to his 
character. Monk was an English citizen first, a sofdfar 
next, a politician not at all." Of the ma! meaning *A the 
si rife between Crown and Parliament he *a* "mcaptbkef 
grasping any conception." When confined m the Twer 
and writing hi* book, " Observations upon Military and 
Political Affairs," we are able to see Mm "looking mmm- 
fully from the place apart at ihedutnwtmos with which tU 
beloved country was torn." Far him it was "all a mem 
question of the interior, and to fm eyes no question of the 
interior, not even religion itself, was worth a c«U mar as 
the sacrifice of England's military mm." 

When at last Monk stood before the crisis m Ms career, 
and could reflect, as he is reported to have done — "Cawa- 
sellor I have none to rely on. Many of my officers )mve 
been false. But religion, law, liberty, and mj own fane 
are at stake. I will go on awl leave the event to God* 
— Mr. Corbett says, " No aim more patriotic was earn set 
op with more manly devotion." When Parliament made 
him Captain-General under Parliament ol all the land 
forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland, foe was by virtue 
of fcbss rank "as fully as the sovereign at to-day ifse 
consiutionat bead of the nations in arras." Ami be laiigkt 
have been all this and more. He was urged m take span 
himself the civil authority as well as the military ; bat, 
though it was held out to faim that a restoration Meant his 
own death, since, like Stanley, who enthroned the Tackles, 
he would be "too great to live," Monk yielded sot- He 
merely asked others to fear nothing, and when tbey oAered 
to bring a petition with 100,000 signatures be was obdurate 
and dismissed them from his presence, 

Mr. Corbett accords to Monk the credit of having sawed 
England from a revolotion that should drag on a bankrupt 
existence with ever acea at dating loss, He did what Crom- 
well strove to do and failed beeaase the hfHir was not yet 
ripe. 

Monk was laid at rest with extraordinary nmrowrs. 
Charles arranged the federal, and the magnificence of it was 
almost royal. By the King is person were the remains, 
escorted to Westminster Abbey and them deposited in 
Henry VU.'s Chapel with t>*e bones of Kings. Among the 
great ones who were permitted to share in giving these last 
honours the humblest was the one upon wtsam was to 
the cloak of Monk, and then a ample ensign, named Je&n 
Churchill. It was Charles's intention to raise a maganVent 
memorial to the man to whom he owed his crown. But 
none has ever been set »p» The King awes "tfto paor, " the 
new Duke too profligate, and the homely Duchess died with 
broken heart while her lord still lay in state, " Since that 
day none but distant kinsmen hare been found wen to show 
posterity where lie the remains of Monk. 1"be only sam of 
Monk married a half-witted daughter of a Etake ; no c&ifcl 
blessed the union, and the eatra«afance of the woaaatt drows 
the young man to call courses, which dragged him to m 
untimely end. Thus it came to pass that with tfc* crowa of 
the Stuarts fell the coronet of Albemarle, " for, by a Strang* 
irony, as William of Orange was on the e« ol sailing to 
dethrone the dynasty which the first imfae had s» 
triamphantly restored, the last Oak* was dying a Jamno, 
a broken gambler and a sot. 1 * 



THE OXFORD JONES. 

At Oxford a good deal of fan fe polwd at the Welshmen 
who crowd to Jesa* Colkge ; thaq? aw smwmiy helmtad to 
an&wet mostly to the \mme oi Jmvn. Offt e"vwttaf a. 
stranger arrived at the porter's Iwlsj*. and a eoito«i«y began 
as follows;— Stranger ; Kindly direct me to the rooms of 
Mr. Jotses,"' Potter: 4< There am ferty-thcee M», jotsese* 
in college,, sir." Stranger 8 "The man I wish to «ee is 
Mr. David jotws," Porter; »T*««ty-«»c Mr. Da»W 
looeses in college, sw»™ Stringer : "My Mr, Immd 
lanes has red b&tt. M Porter " Sewft Mr. Da*M Jmawes 
haw red hair,'* Straageri " Thte ia wry awkward. Mr, 
}«mea asked me to come awl take wine with Mm." Porter t 
« Why didn't jot say n at first, sir ; Second stairai e, 
ground ftrxw, right. " All the «her Mr. JoBtsct driaak 
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-The World, The Flesh and The Devil." 

By May A 1 >tin. 

This was sr. the large drawing-room, both the doors were 
shut, but Agnes became conscious of an altercation in the 
hall. She paused in astonishment ; a voice, stern and 
shrill, was raised in jury. 

" Hold your tonjpse hold your tongue !" 

There was the sound, too, of a foot brought down in 
angel on the polished floor, then retreating steps, and all 
was calm again. 

Acnes went on with her dusting, hut she was disturbed, 
perplexed ; she was alone in the house with Mrs. Melville 
and the servants. No servant would dure speak like that, 
yet was she to believe those rasping tones emanated from 
she thin, curved lips of gentle, timorous Mrs. Mat Mel- 
ville, 

When the dusting was over, and to day she had dusted 
wish even greater diligence than usual, for Mrs. Mat Mel- 
ville had that morning addressed her smilingly : 

i' You are not a good duster. Miss Power : 1 always have 
to dust vour legs.""" Mrs. Mat was very fond of the per- 
sonal pr'noun. It afforded Agnes some amusement. 

When every hi! of furniture, every book, bric-a-brac, 
etc., had been most carefully done there, and Agnes on her 
way upstairs, she heard low and prolonged moaning, as of 
some one in mortal agony. These sounds issued from Mrs. 
MeMte's bedroom She paused, and then gave a gentle 
knock at the door, and, receiving a faint " come in," 
pushed the door open and entered. Mrs. Melville lay 
stretched on her bsek on the broad sofa, her eyes hall 
dosed, tears trickling in a weak way down her cheeks, 
while her little bands were clasped loosely before her. 

" You are til," said Agnes, with kind concern. " What 
can I do for you ?*' 

" It is one of my attacks coming on. Oh, Miss Power, 
voa dusting, and me might have died. You should never 
lose sight of me ; they come on me so suddenly. Find 
the poultice bags, make me some poultices, and boil me 
some water in the spirit lamp ; and do so quick, Miss 
Power." 

Where shall I find the hags," said Agnes, timidly. A 
certain nervousness of incapability had seized her, the 
sense of helplessness which comes in an emergency quite 
unlocked for. 

" The idea of asking me, a sick woman ! Find them — 
look for them, but do so quick : don't let me die : if Rosie 
were only here, she knows how to do everything." 

Agnes answered nothing. She was on her knees before 
sense half-opened drawers, trying to guess by inspiration 
which held the needed bags. Hurriedly, with trembling, 
nervous hands, she sought through bundles of rags, scraps 
of cotton, bunches of cotton wool, till at last she came upon 
them. She was outside the door when a word from Mrs. 
Melville recalled her. 

"Make the poultices yourself; don't disturb Bridget, 
and make them in the old dog-can." 

It was well that Agnes was out in the hall by this time, 
for she lost control of ber facial muscles, and could not 
prevent a little burst of laughter. 

She was turning the steaming linseed into one of the 
bags, when Rosie ran in from the yard. 

"Is mamma sick ?' 

"I'm afraid so." 

*" What feas she been doing ? She does too much. It 
is too bad you should let her get sick, Miss Power." 

Words of defence rose on Agnes Power's lips, but 
thought of the mother she meant to help restrained their 
utterance. 

" We will make her well soon, Rosie ; you run up to 
your mother, and I will follow with this as soon as possible. 

This attack of Mrs, Melville's lasted all day. Dr. Matt- 
land was sent for, but he merely felt her pulse and ordered 
poakrees. Agnes ran up and down stairs continually, 
applying hot ones, taking out cold ones to be reheated, at 
Mrs Melville's instigation. 

Bridget in'isted upon giving her assistance after some 
time, but it could be clearly seen this was from a sense of 
duty, not compassion for the sufferer. 

'* Nasty, dirty, smelly stuff," she reiterated, as she 
shovelled it out with an old greasy spoon and a long face. 

"It's enough to make well folks sick to their stumieks." 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon before Mrs. Melville 
volunteered she was " easier." 

" Row* might run away and play now, and you might 
get your work, Miss Power, and sit by me ; - it's too bad, a 
whole day wasted from the mending, and so much to be 
done." : , 

" Take great care of my tlJy dilly muddie," Rosie 
lisped with pretty concern as she kissed her mother. 

" Promise not to leave her for one second, Miss Power," 

Agnes gave the enforced promise, and Rosie went with 
(Mining reluctance from the room ; but her pace quickened 
«»ce she was down the Hair, and developed into a run as 
»b* reached the gate. 

Ague* glanced out of the window as the crossed the 
room for a chair. The world was m beautiful without, 
and it was the first time she had looked out that day. The 
atj&o#pB»re of the house was oppressive. Every door and 
window wm tightly cfewed., and. this was in August, 

" Don't yr»H think it might do you {food to let a little 
fretfc air in now," suggested Agne*. gently. 

" Let imm air in !" reiterated Mrs. Melville, " Do you 
know what you are saying ? You don't understand my ex. 
treme delicacy, Mis* Fewer, that is it j you don't under- 



stand. Why ! one breath of air might bring hack my attack j 
air is all very well for Wg strong people, but for me 

She had risen in her earnestness, and now sank back 
seemingly exhausted, and Agnes worked on after this in 
silence. And oh ! the bitterness and heartache that went 
into the mending of that table cloth ! 

After tea, though, release came for a lime. Some mem- 
bers of the family strolled in, and while they were with 
Mrs. Melville Agnes made her escape. 

" Might 1 go for a walk?" she asked. 

Mrs. Melville smiled a pretty, plaintive, weak smite. 

" Go, Miss Power ; you must want a stretch. Take a 
good long walk, and don't mind me ; I shall be all right 
till you come back ; or go for a walk in the garden— per- 
haps vou would like that belter." 

Agnes sped away, but not to the garden ; there would 
still he that sense of suffocation there. She turned her 
steps down the village toward the water, but it could not 
be reached. No tempting paths led to its edge. There 
was only a wide stretch of sw ampy grasses and wet sand. 
So Agnes looked at it from afar and thought of her home 
lake which lay as bright as a gem in the summer sun, re- 
flecting high "blue mountains, and now carrying spotless 
silver on its breast. Then she was wont to steal down to 
its edge and let the waters lap against the very stone she 
sat on as they sang to the rythms of her sweet girlish dreams, 
hut this was all done with now. They had been but 
dreams, and this was the awakening. 

" It will be better by and-bye," thought Agnes. A cool 
bree-ze crept over the river and reached her. Such small 
things inspire or strengthen young hearts with hope, and 
Agnes Power's heart was young. Our spirit is young just 
so long as we are free from wrong-doing. 

Two or three people she had met while they called on 
Mrs. Melville passed her as she stood on the bridge. Each 
one stopped. Each one supplemented the customary 
words of conventional greeting with earnest enquiries about 
Mrs. Melville's state of health. 

" She had had one attack," said Agnes, in answer to all 
enquiries, " at least she had been threatened with an 
attack." 

Agnes had already learned to be very minute over parti- 
culars concerning Mrs. Melville. It seemed as though the 
air was impregnated with her position. Even here she 
might not throw off her bondage. 

The sun was sinking slowly to sleep in a huge dark cloud 
which augured ill for the morrow ; it had almost disap- 
peared. One of these strange, unaccountable ideas, which 
will at times overpower all reasoning faculties, infested 
Agnes's mind. She must reach the summit of the hill 
before the sun entirely disappeared. It would signify there 
was still brightness in store for her ; if not 

She was no longer Mrs. Melville's companion— she was 
a child I Free I She flew with light feet over the hedge, 
pressed panting up the hill. The sun was almost gone ; the 
cloud was greedy of its glory I Easter I F'aster still ! 
The summit was reached ; she leant against a tree, her 
breast heaving, her eyes sparkling from the race, the bright 
cdour burning in her cheeks and a smile of victory curving 
the corners oi her mouth. She had won. There was still 
a golden rim above the heavy cloud ! Agnes returned to 
the house with a happier heart. 

Mrs. Melville smiled a warm welcome on her as she 
entered. There wasan open letter in one of her small white 
hands. Agnes felt the smile was due to this epistle. She 
had not long to wait for the confirmation of this idea. 

" I have just had a letter from my boy, Maxwell." She 
smoothed it out between her soft white hands. " lie is 
coming home : he is on his way." 

"I am so glad," cried Agnes. A weight was already 
lifted from her shoulders. Mrs. Melville would, no doubt, 
be belter, brighter, when her boy was at hand. 

Agnes sat willingly enough by the bedside to listen to a 
long eulogy of this self-same son. " How noble he was 

— how tender— how truthful how thoughtful of her ; he 

had nursed her through many illnesses with the devotion 
and care of a woman." 

" And your eldest son, is he not coming, too ?" 

" Oh I Hugo!" There was a visible change in face and 
tone. " Hugo seldom sends me word of his wanderings 
— he is fishing somewhere, I suppose ; he is not a home 
boy like Maxwell." 

Even after her assertion that she was completely indif- 
ferent to the society of the male sex, Agnes, it must be 
confessed, looked forward with considerable eagerness to 
Maxwell's advent, it would mean a certain freedom to 
ber ; he, no, doubt, would take his mother's thoughts from 
their present narrow channel of ill health. 

The days ran on in their usual routine for a fortnight 
after this, and then a telegram came that Maxwell would 
arrive that night, 

Agnes was just on the border- land of sleep when a vig- 
orous pull at the door-bell aroused her. There were 
hurried footsteps along the passage The sound of wel- 
coming voices in the hall, mixed with loud manly tones. 
The strong tread on the stairs made her smile to herself, it 
was such a relief Everyone in " The Grey House " was 
wont to go about on tiptoe, and she had acquired the 
habit. 

Agnes fell asleep, still with that smile on her lips, and 
never wakened till the morning sun stole in through the 
open window and fell 011 her face. Then she jumped up 
with the joyous consciousness of having fallen asleep with 
a happy though!, and then the thought burst, upon her. 

It must he admitted she took even more than usual patng 
with her toilet ; noi that she dressed differently, but to-day 



dressing was a delight. She looked very fresh, and fair 
and girlish as she stood, half an hour later, in the dining- 
room doorway. So Maxwell thought, as he tamed from 
the sideboard at. the sound of her voice, giving his mother a 
morning greeting, 

" Maxwell," said Mrs. Melville in dulcet tones, " this 
is the ladv I was telling you about ; my son, Miss Power." 

Breakfast was quite a different thing to what it was 
before ; there were gay voices and gayer laughter. Agnes 
felt instantaneous friendship for the bright, frank faced 
young man who had brought such sunshine into the gloomy 
house. 

" I suppose you have been everywhere already, Miss 
Power ; I have but the pleasure of introducing you to the 
beauties of my native place." 

Agnes's eyes fell before answering, and Mrs. Melville 
broke in : 

« The weather has been so wretched, Max, so far plea- 
sure has not been forestalled ; you might take Miss Power 
for a drive this morning." 

How she had misjudged kind little Mrs. Melville. 
Agnes's conscience smote her as she uttered her thanks ; 
these thanks were all directed to Mrs. Melville. Maxwell 
twitted her on the subject as they drove through the 
town. 

" What had my mother done that she should merit such 
a smile from you ?" 

" What I" cried Agnes, airily, "didn't she suggest this 
delicious drive ?" 

'• But I was going to." 

" How am I to know that?" retorted Agnes, lightly. 
" Besides, 1 never throw away a smile." 

She was conscious her companion creed was slipping 
away from her. This was not the manner in w hich she 
should speak to her keeper's son. 

The keeper's son, nevertheless, found it very entrancing. 
He bent down to catch a sight of the laughing eyes turned 
purposely away so as to defeat his object, and just then 
someone coming out of the p st-office waylaid thern. 

" You ! Maxwell," called Mrs. Martin. " Why ! when 
did you come ?" 

She stretched her hand across Miss Power to take his, 
and then vouchsafed her a " howd jyoudo," December-like 
in its frigidity. 

" Last night," said Maxwell, in answer to her query, 
" and I found my mother's health much improved, thanks 
to Miss Power's kind care. 

" You must not interfere with that care." This was said 
in warning tones. There was no mistaking their meaning. 

Agnes Power drew herself up haughtily, and Maxwell 
brought his whip down on the horse's back, causing it to 
rear, and Mrs. Martin to beat a hasty retreat. 

" Confound the old cat," said Maxwell, savagely. 

Agnes laughed. This language was a relief to her. She 
had been living so long in an apparently artificial atmos- 
phere. 

Maxwell laughed, too. He was beginning to think he 
hadn't done such a bad thing in coming home just then. 
He realized that a summer spent in his mother's home 
might not be such a slow affair after all 

He pointed out the different places of interest as they 
went along, the deaf and dumb institute among the number. 

Agnes asked, with her chin in the air, "if that was the 
most interesting place they could boast of? I sometimes 
wish, though, that I were dumb," she said recklessly. 

"Ah!" Maxwell bent again to meet her glance, and 
this time was successful. " Dumbness would hardly matter 
with eyes that speak like yours." 

She became silent and still after this, and Maxwell felt 
he had made a mistake ; but he dexterously led the con- 
versation to impersonal subjects, and after a time Agnes 
forgot her displeasure, if it had been displeasure. 

"You will come again," said Maxwell, as he held her 
hand one moment in his after helping her to alight. 

" Yes; I shall come again. 

She ran up to her room with a song on her lips, and 
wondered why the air seemed delirious with joy. Then 
she wrote a long letter to her mother, a letter written in 
her old gay way, recounting every interesting detail of her 
life, and ending with a glowing description of the morning 
drive, drawing Maxwell's portrait with a few words. 

•' He is very fair," she wrote ; "so fair as to appear at 
first almost effeminate, but his features are finely cut, his 
figure slight but manly, and he possesses the sweetest 
smile I ever saw on man or woman." 

The dear mother al home smiled happily over this letter, 
happy that her child's life should be brightened by the 
arrival of this charming young num. 

Chavtk* l\ • 

" They Have uo tVisling," 
Agnes Power's love of beauty was something beyond the 
mere sensation of pleasure which anything lovely to look 
upon gives to our senses. She loved beauty because it was 
beauty I Just as she tried to do right for the sake of right 
alone ! 

She was passing down one of the side streets leading to- 
wards the water, a walk she had not taken before. It was 
now early in September, Already there were crimson 
leaves amongst the maples, and a feeling of autumn had 
coma info the air. As Agnes walked along she felt invi- 
gorated by the flesh, coed biecy.c. It was a ninth wind, 
and flit; north wind always idled her soul with delight. 

As she passed down the street, giving casual glances at 
the while -washed cottages, the groups of villagers congre- 
gated around each door step, she came to a house smaller 
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than all the rest; but this one had an air of comfort and 
refinement that the others: (lid not possess. 

This was a very small yellow cottage. There were hop 
vines trained over the little verandah, forming an archway 
in the centre, and a long narrow flower bed on either side 
of the steps full of sweet old-fashioned flowers. Tall 
China asters brushed their many-coloured faces against the 
dark green of the luxurious vine. These flowers were 
Agnes Power's favourites. She stopped to admire them 
fully, and as she stood there a young woman stepped out 
of the cottage door. Then Agnes forgot all about the 
China asters in astonishment at the singular beauty of the 
woman before her. 

Her eyes were what struck you first — long, narrow black 
eyes — the whites so brilliant as to attract your attention at 
first seeing, and the eyebrows lying closely above them 
were jet black, and in almost straight lines. The forehead 
was broad and low, and masses of heavy black hair waved 
loosely back from the forehead ; the nose rather long, with 
large delicate dilating nostrils, nostrils that quivered with 
every breath she took, and gave you the idea of a restive 
horse restrained ; the mouth was somewhat large and full 
and red, but well shaped. As she stood looking in silence 
at Agnes Power, for that first moment, the colour came 
and went under her skin of ivory tint and smoothness, as is 
the habit with highly impulsive people. The gown she 
wore was of some soft pale yellow stuff, well suited to show 
off her dark beauty. It was full in the waist, but not too 
full to show the lines of her perlect figure ; the skirt was 
very long and clung closely to her, and the yellow kerchief 
about her neck was loose enough to show a throat that 
might have caused the envy of a Grecian goddess. One 
arm was passed through the handle of a small basket, 
her hand caught her gown, raising it slightly — this gave 
sight of a long and well-shaped foot. As she stood there 
as Agnes thought " what a ;-ubject for an artist's brush," and 
she thought this, the girl moved down the steps towards her. 

" Were you coming in ?" 

" I was passing and stopped to admire your China asters." 

" Oh ! Do you like China asters ? I love them. 1 hey 
are so stiff and stately and bright, and they have no feeling. 
That is the best thing about them." 

As the girl spoke, she turned aside and hastily broke off 
two or three of the brightest flowers. How her eyes 
flashed and her face lighted when she spoke ! There was 
evidently no want of feeling about her ! Agnes wondered 
who she could be. She was beautiful, refined. But she 
lacked that nameless something which the blood of cen- 
turies alone bestows or the custom of society gives. 

" Are they for me ?" said Agnes. The graceful, spon- 
taneous act touched her. " You are very good." 

The thin black brows came together ominously. There 
was a tightening, almost to thinness, of the full red lips. 

" No ! I am not good. No one calls me that." 

All her impulsiveness had vanished. The waning colour 
crept away and did not return. Agnes thought she was 
even handsomer without it ; the dead contrast between the 
ivory skin and black hair. 

" I am very fond of flowers, very," Agnes went on. She 
felt the girl had fallen into unpleasant thoughts and wished 
to bring her back to the moment. There was a certain im- 
pulsiveness also about Agnes Power by nature. She had 
taken to the girl ; she was attracted, interested, and she 
wished at once to learn more about her. 

" I have a great many at the back ; would you come 
round ; would you care to come ?" 

The colour rushed back again into the girl's face. There 
was a little tremour of excitement about her, a wonderful 
brilliancy in her smile, as Agnes unhesitatingly pushed open 
the lhtle gate and entered. 

"I know who you aie," said the girl, as she led the way 
round the house. " You are the young lady who has come 
to live with Mrs. Mat Melville." 

" My name is Power. I am Mrs. Melville's companion." 

" I see you passing to church every Sunday. I saw you 
the first Sunday. After that I went to the corner and 
watched for you. I never go to church ; I couldn't keep 
still enough when I was a child, and afterwards it worried 
me worse. Do you really believe in church, Miss Power? 
It always seems to me that the altar is the stage, the clergy- 
man the performing actor, and that he is showing off, and 
the congregation showing off — it all seems unnatural." 

" It doesn't do to invest a community with the colour of 
your own mind. You are unused to church, therefore it is 
unnatural to you ; when the spirit is not in a thing it always 
appears farcical." 

" 1 never thought of it in that way before," said the girl, 
softly. Perhaps, then, if I went often I should grow to 
love it." 

" What a sweet garden," cried Agnes. 

It was very small, but everything in it looked fresh and 
fair and flourishing. Flowers of all sorts were here ; many 
coloured portulaccas, mignonnette, heartsease, heliotrope, 
sweet peas, a few late roses and more China asters. 

" Everything is so beautifully kept." 

" I do it all myself I live alone j I belong to no one. 
My mother died when 1 was a wee thing ; my father 
brought me up, He (lied five years ago ; he was French, 
my mother was a Spaniard," All this in quick, hurried 
sentences. 

That accounted for it, then ; the girl's strange, dark 
beauty, her refinement, spirit, impulsiveness, 
" And yon live all alone "t" 

" Yes ; father left me a little money, and I add to it by 
doing fancy work and plain sewing, father was very par- 
ticular about my learning sewing i he said il kept a woman 



out of mischief. It keeps me very busy : I couldn't live if 
1 wasn't," 

" And you are happy?" 

The straight black brows came together again, Agnes 
was sorry the moment she had spoken. With quick tact 
she turned the subject. 

"What a dear old tree a regular • el Hot oak,' and 
there is a bench beneath it, 1. suppose you work there." 

" Yes, and read." 

" What do you read ?" 

" Poetry mostly," 

" Poetry !'' reiterated Agnes in surprise and pleasure. 
" What poetry do you read ?" 

"Byron." Then with fervour: " Does'nt he touch 
you ? Stir you ? He makes the blood beat in my veins 
until I forget who I am." 

Then she calmed suddenly. 

" He was a bad man of course. But then he suffered. 
If he had married Miss Chaworth he might have been so 
different." 

" It is only a weak or bad man, though, who allows one 
circumstance to alter his whole life, at least in line of con- 
duct." 

" He suffered," said the girl quietly. " I am always 
sorry for those who suffer." 

" And for people who do wicked things," said Agnes 
thoughtfully, "so am I." 

" Are you like that ?'' The girl's eyes ftVbed with sud- 
den light. " I thought it was only people who had done 
real wrong who felt like that." 

" Every one does wrong. Every one suffers for doing 
wrong," said Agnes. " Each one of us has done some- 
thing of which we repent in pain and prayer, tt may be a 
thing of small magnitude in U>e eyes of many. Yet, if it 
is the greatest wrong we have committed, it is the greatest 
crime in the world to us. We feel it as such, suffer for it 
as such." 

The girl caught Agnes's hand in a hot grasp. 
" No one ever talked like that before ; you make things 
seem easier." 

She turned away hurriedly. There was a slight convul 
sive movement of her frame, and though she stooped and 
plucked a flower, she was wondrously pale when she again 
turned to Agnes Power. 

" You must be tired. Miss Power ; won't you come in 
and sit down and rest." 

" My name is Alminere La Jeunesse," the girl said as she 
walked by Agnes's side to the house. " It sounds in- 
congruous, doesn't it ? You see, my father was a French- 
man ; Alminere was the name chosen for me by my 
mother." 

"Alminere," said Agnes. "It is peculiar." 

They had entered the house, passed through a small dark 
passage, emerged into a tiny but bright, home like room. 

Agnes took up the book lying open on the table, and saw- 
it was a volume of Byron. Where it was open a passage 
was strongly marked in pencil : 

" 1 saw htHi stand 
Befi re the altar with a gentle bride : 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his boyhood." 

"That is very beautiful," said Agnes. "Byron is in. 
toxicating, but he is not healthy." 

" Is cake healthy ?" Alminere responded, quickly ; "yet 
we all eat it." 

Agnes could not restrain a laugh. 

'• What made you first fancy Byron ?" 

" Someone gave me a copy." 

Alminere coloured vividly. She seemed to keep an 
uneasy eye on the book in Agnes's hand. As Agnes went 
to lay it down it slipped and fell to the floor, where it lay 
open, with the fly-leaf in full view. 

Alminere moved hurriedly forward and caught it up ; but 
Agnes's quick eye had seen a name in a clear, bold, mas- 
culine hand "Hugo Melville"; and underneath, "Al- 
minere," and then a date. 

The discovery chilled Agnes. Why should Hugo Mel- 
ville have given a book bke this to the girl ? Why should 
she be ashamed of the fact ? Or, rather, why should she 
have appeared anxious to conceal it ? 

" I really must go now," said Agnes. " 1 am quite 
rested— she "had not sat down !— and thank you again for 
the flowers and the glimpse of your pretty garden." 

Even as she spoke she was conscious her manner was 
colder than she had meant it should be. 

Almincie felt the change. Here eyes were saddened and 
pained. 

" Wont I see you again ? If you have any sewing to be 
done I — " 

Agnes suddenly melted. She spoke with her old 
warmth. 

" I will come and see you without any •sewing.' I have 
a volume of Tennyson, I will bring it. He is safe? than 
Byron," 

" I hate Tennyson," said Alminere emphatically. " He 
writes of the life 1 know nothing about." Then, "but I 
will react anything you want me to," This very humbly. 

«• Perhaps Emerson would he tvetter and Longfellow is 
best Of all," Agnes smiled. The girl's submission had 
touched her. 

" Now, good-bye Alminere," She held out her hand, 
Alminere stooped impulsively and laid her lips upon it, 

" What a very peculiar girl," said Agnes to herself as 
she hurried back to " The tlrey House," " A girl with a 
nature like that needs a lot of training, and how lovely 

she ifil " (?% tVr.W.VW.} 



i. 

How beautiful she was, the little maiden, 

Twelve summers old, 
Who faded like a fading star, lo-ve-laden. 

Hut love untold. 

it 

I knew not, I who far out-ran her days, 

How much I erred 
In paying court to her endearing ways, 

How much I stirred 
The fount of her affection with my praise, 

III. 

No wnthe fairer is than was her face. 

No moonlit skies 
More lovely than the tenderness and grace 

That filled her eyes. 

I V . 

Her presence harmonized all dissonance. 

And ever wore 
A charm skin to music and romance 

And fairy lore. 

V. 

Poor child •' among her hidden notes one said 

She dreamed of me. 
And fancied that she saw me lying dead, 

Drowned in the s*-a. 
Bat that no dream it was the tears she shed. 

VI. 

When life's white ro=e its latest leaf was shedding, 

And o'er her broke 
The sobs of mourners in her chamber treading. 

Vaguely she spoke ; 
He 6«ew not of my steeping at his wedding'. 

VII. 

Those simple words, in whispered cadence spoken. 

All winds repeat 
I shudder at the tale which they betoken. 

My lost Laket ' 

VOL 

I hear them in the surging of the Mltasr, 

Through storm and gloom ; 
They pierce me from the rastae of the willow 

That shades her tomb 
And drops a denser shadow on my pillow. 

IX. 

Ye softest harmonies of air and ocean. 

Of mount and vale. 
Rehearse the passion of her heart's iteration 

Till sans shail fail 
And orphaned planets lose the joy of motion. 

Geoege Mahss. 



WHAT THE BALLOON HAS DONE. 

The proportion of balloon accidents to the successful 
descents has, on the whole, however, been probably smaller 
than should have been anticipated. Blauchard, the 6rst to 
take up ballooning as a vocation, died in his bed, in i Soa, 
after having made 66 ascents without accident. Many- 
ascents have been made in the cause of science ; and the 
names of Green, who made over 1,309 ascent* ; of John 
Wise, who made the distance from St. Louis, Ma., 10 
Jefferson County, N.Y., t,2oo miles, in 30 hours ; of Gay- 
Lnssac and Biot, who in 1804 made a most valuable series 
of meteorological and physical observations at the height of 
10,000 feet ; of Glaisber, who rose to 37,000 feet with the 
aeronaut Coxwell ; and especially, recently, of the 
brothers Tissandier, — all these are familiar to every one, 

in t|94, the balloon was used for military purposes by 
Gen, Jourdan, who secured continual observation of the 
Austrian movements, and thus gained the battle of Plenty, 
The French are also reported to have used the same 
method in the battle of Solfcri.no. A balloon corps was 
organued by Gen. McCtellan at the outbreak of our mm 
Civil War, tS6t ; aad the use of balloons w*s one of the 
regular and daily means of obtaining information of the 
movements of the enemy. During the siege of Paris, the 
balloon became the only tn«ans of sending despatches oat 
ol 'he beleaguered city, and proved to he very reliable. 
Of all the balloons sent on! from Paris, over 60 in number, 
but three were lost ; and they, probably, simply because 
thev were despatched at tneht to avoid the risk from the 
fire of the enemy, which, as the event proved, was &r less 
dangerous than darkness. Every government pmbaWy 
now has a bnlloon corps.— ftvf. A", fi. Htwraft*, »» tte 



A little fellow found that the older pupils in school wtre 
going oil for a Inng tramp in the nemds. He asked to be 
allowed to go, and was told he was too small ; but he 
begged so earnestly, and was so sure he would not be lined, 
that he was finally allowed, to go. lie held out bravely, 
though the last two miles were .•.'■v,.<t too much for him. 
'* I am not tired/" he said s " hut if 1 could take or) my 
legs ami carry them under mv arms a little while, 1 ten 
be glad !" 
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An American doctor says tie has found the tying of a 
hand or handkerchief over the mouth (if the subject can 
breath easily through the nose) to be an effective cure for 
snoring. 

Potato Raus or Croopettks.— Four large potatoes, 
two ounces of butter, one tahlespoonful of cream, the yolk 
of one egg, salt anti cayenne pepper. Boil or steam the 
potatoes, peel and dry them thoroughly, mash all together 
and pound five minutes in a mortar. Make into balls the 
sise of a walnut, cover with yoik and bread crumbs, and fry- 
in hot lard. 

For rheumatism beat up one egg, yolk and white together, 
add one wineglassful of brown vinegar, and one wineglass- 
ful of turpentine. Let the mixture stand one hour, then put 
in bottles and cork. Evening and morning rub the part 
affected by the pains with the above mixture. It is also 
useful to rub on the neck when the throat is sore, or on the 
chew when the cold is there. 

When curtains are to be put away for the winter they 
must be shaken gently to free them from dust before being 
pat m the wash-tub. They must be well washed, boiled, 
and rinsed in plenty of clean, cold water, and dried as 
smoothly as possible. It is not a good way to starch cur- 
tains, or anything else that is to lie away for some time, as 
the starch is apt to rot the fabric. 

A Luxury of the Bath.— A bath bag is a little toilet 
article that almost everybody finds pleasant to use. It is 
quite easy to make one by taking the upper part of a fine 
while or unbleached stocking and filling it with equal parts 
of barley and bran. Th"w it into the bath and allow it to 
remain until the water feels soft and smooth to the touch. 
Jt has a fine effect upon the skin. 

Banana Salad. — Slice lengthwise about six bananas 
for nine people. Lay these around a side-dish, leaving the 
centre free. Make a syrup of sugar and water, rather 
thick ; in this sqaeeEe the juice of one lemon ; rub two 
lumps of white sugar on the rind of three dark-skinned 
oranges, and let these lumps dissolve in the syrup. Cut 
up the three oranges, and pile them in the centre of the 
dish. Poor the syrups, when perfectly cold, on all the 
fruit, then pile up in the centre, over the oranges whipped 
cream. This is a delicious dish for either dessert or tea. 

Lady Fingers. — Take six eggs, separate them and beat 
the yolks with one-half pound of sugar until very light. 
Sift in one quarter of a pound of flour with as much soda as 
you can lay on a three cent piece, and twice the quantity 
of cream of tartar, which stir into the sugar and yolks as 
lightly but thoroughly as possible in. alternation with the 
whites of the eggs, which must be beaten perfectly stiff. 
Make a paper funnel of stiff brown paper and put the dough 
through it, pressing it out in strips about a finger long and 
the thickness of a lead pencil. Put on unlettered paper 
and sprinkle with granulated sugar ; bake in a quick oven, 
and when cool wet the under side of the paper with a brush 
and put the fingers together back to back. 

WOMAN'S DOMAIN. 

In a room where the glow from a huge fire of logs gleamed 
on walls tapestried w'nh scarlet stuff almost hidden by 
pictures, medallions, bronzes, enamels, and faience, over 
antique and curiously carven furniture in massive wood 
merusted with mother of pearl, ivory, and marquetry and 
blue Japanese vases as tall as a man, filled with palms and 
terns, the great tragedienne, Sarah Bernhardt, receives on a 
couch covered with white bear skins and heaped with 
fragrant gold-embroidered cushions of violet silk. About 
her are the trophies of her triumphs — huge bouquets of rare 
exotics fading amid their streamers of red, pink, and yellow 
ribbons, flagons, and great gobiets of beaten silver and 
incrusted gold, and crowns of laurel in beaten gold and 
silver. On a credence table is a curious collection of 
mechanical dolls, wonderful in the realism of their move- 
ment ; opposite, a chest covered with antique bric-a-brac 
of incalculable value ; ail about everywhere, covering the 
floor, couches, and chairs, are soft skins of fur, tiger, panther, 
wildcat, lynx, and beaver, while here and there sculptor's 
blocks uphold unfinished bust* veiled with muslin, whose 
potter's clay, marked with the artist'* thumb, awaits her 
rare intervals of leisure for completion. 

In the studio, no more coffins covered with white satin 
doing duty as sofas, no longer the silver mounted skull 
brimming with sparkling wine ; even the tame Hon is dead, 
who was wont to bite the legs of importunate tares much 
to his mistress' delight and her guests' consternation. In 
her place two handsome dog*, Capitaine, the blooded grey- 
hound and Teseu, the red-haired setter, spring at the coming 
goe* i» greeting. 

Sarah Bernhardt'* life is extremely simple. Her rooms 
are a rendezvous < for dramatic authors and known and 
unknown poets of both sexes, w ho come to read their poems 
to her, who occupy her mornings, to whom she listens so 
graciously that a fnend exclaimed on one occasion ; "Oh, 
how good you are ! " » Not at all," answered the actress*, 
"I am not good} at least, I have no natural goodness, 
which is the only true kitsd, and which I love and admire 



more than anything. I am not good by instinct but by 
reflection and by my will." If by chance she is free for a 
morning she devotes the leisure to her sculpture, of which 
she is very fond. At half past eleven she bathes and 
dresses for the brilliant breakfast at which she entertains 
her intimate friends. 

A young London artist, Mr. Walter Spindler, has con- 
ceived the unique idea of painting in water colours a whole 
gallery of Sarahs in all her roles, tic has already made 
forty-seven, one of the most artistic being as she is in 
" Adricnne Lecouvreur," in her costume of Roxana, and 
the most curious is taken from the fourth act of <• La Dame 
aux Camelias," of which all that is seen of her is a bit of 
her hair from behind an immense white fan. 

It looks as though India would become a held of occu- 
pation for ladies who. like Miss Orme and Miss Lawrence, 
ha\e devoted their studies to the law. The examination of 
female witnesses in India has long been a source of diffi- 
culty, from their strong ideas on the impropriety of giving 
any evidence in a public court. Whenever their attend- 
ance has been absolutely necessary, they have come in 
closed palanquins, and permitted to remain closely veiled. 
The Nizam of Hyderbabad is about, however, to appoint a 
number of commissioners for the purpose of taking 
evidence in the Zenanas, which, as long as existing preju- 
dices last, will prevent much unpleasant feeling to native 
women. The qualifications that these ladies must possess 
are a knowledge of law, both English and Indian, Urdu, 
Persian and AraWc, and a good salary and appointments 
lasting several years are offered. India is at this moment 
the great outlet for fully qualified ladv doctors. 

There is a growing favour of theatre waists for ladies. 
Elaborate costumes are crushed by passing in and out of 
the aisles and in the narrow chairs of the orchestra and 
balcony. This is an unnecessary sacrifice, as only the 
bodice is visible when the theatre cloak is thrown back. A 
skirt of pla'n black faille Francaise or silk-warp cashmere, 
with a variety of dressy waists, answers every purpose. 
Cheapness of toilet is by no means implied. Think for a 
moment of the Figaro jacket with belt and buckle. It is 
made of steel or gold cord, and consists of short rounded 
fronts and a trimming for the middle of the back united by 
a stand-up collar. The jacket is edged with finely cut 
bead drops and hooks into silk loops on a faille Francaise 
bodice, the hooks being sewn on invisibly. The belt is \% 
inches wide, and fastens with a handsome buckle to match 
the trimming. 



A ROMAN MAIDEN. 

In the course of some excavations at Rome for some new 
law courts which are to be erected, two sarcophagi have 
been discovered. One of them proved to be of great 
interest. In it was the skeleton of a girl, and around her 
%vere her ornaments, pieces of the linen which had wrapped 
her, falling rapidly to dust, broken leaves brown with 
time, evidently the wreath with which she had been 
crowned in death, the myrtle emblematic of her youth. On 
the bones of the finger were four rings, one of these the 
double betrothal ring of plain gold, another with the 
name of the betrothed, "Fdetus," engraved on it. A large 
and most exquisite amethyst brooch in Etruscan setting 
of the finest work, carved amber pins, and a gold necklet 
with white, small pendants were lying about. But what is 
most strange, as being almost unique, a doll of oak wood 
beautifully carved, the joints articulated so that legs and 
arms and hands move on sockets, the hands and feet daintily 
cut with small and delicate nails, the features and the hair 
carved out in the most minute and careful manner, the latter 
waving low on the forehead and bound with a fillet. From 
these remains and from a touching sculpture on the sarco- 
phagus we can tell the story of Tryphama Creperia, for so 
her name is given, with nothing more to identify her. It is 
known that, when girls were betrothed in early times, their 
dolls were presented as an offering to Venus, so this young 
girl had doubtless been betrothed to Filetus, who had pre- 
sented her with the double ring and with one on which was 
engraved his name, when fatal illness overtook her on the 
very threshold of life. In the carved stone work of the 
coffin, Tryphsena is represented lying on a low bed, trying 
to raise herself on her left arm to speak to her disconsolate 
father, who stands leaning on the bedstead, his head bowed 
with grief. The mother sits on the bed, her head covered, 
weeping. Such is the parting ; and the ornaments which 
were to have been for the bridal of their child are laid by 
loving hands in her tomb, where she has slept unknown 
for nearly eighteen centuries. Selected, 



LUCID, 

Less than a hundred years ago, according to the Irish 
Law 'limes, a proclamation was made at the Market Cross 
of Inverary, Scotland, which warned off poachers in this 
mixed style ; 

" Ta hoy ! Te tither a hoy I Ta hoy three times ! ! I 
an' ta hoy - whist I By command of his Majesty King 
George, and her Grace te Duke of Argyll : 

" If anybody is found fishing about te loch, or below te 
loch, afore te loch, or fthint te loch, in te loch, or on te 
loch, aroun te loch, or about te loch, she's to be persecuted 
wi' three persecutions : first, she's to be burnt : syne, she's 
to be drown't } an' then to be hang't. An' if ever she 
com-K back, she's to be persectttit wi' a far waur death, 
God save te King an' her Grace te Duke o' Argyll," 



THOR. 



Mere stood the great god Thor, 

There he planted his foot, 
And the whole world shook from the shore 

To the circle of mountains God put, 
For its crown in the days of yore. 

The waves of the sea uprose, 

The trees of the wood were uptorn, 

Down from the Alp's crown of snows 
The glacial avalanche borne 

Thundered at daylight's close. 

But the moon-lady curled at his feet 

Like a smoke which will not stir, 
When the summer hills swoon with the heat, 

For his strength and his love were for her 
And she melted his soul with her sweet. 

Empty the moon-lady's car, 

And idly it floated away, 
Tipped up as she lift it afar 

Pale in the red death of day 
With its nether lip turned to a star. 

Fearful the face of the God, 

Stubborn with sense of his power, 
The seas would roll back at his nod 

And the thunder-voiced thunder-clouds lower, 
While the lightning he broke as a rod. 

F earful his face was in war, 

Iron with fixed look of hate, 
Thro' the battle smoke thick and the roar 

He strode with invincible weight 
Till the legions fell back before Thor. 

But the white thing that curled at his feet 
Rose up slowly beside him like mist, 

Indefinite, wan, incomplete, 

Till she touched the rope veins on his wrist 

And love pulsed to his heart with a beat. 

Then he looked, and from under her hair 
As from out of a mist grew her eyes, 

And firmer her flesh was and fair 
With the tint of the sorrowful skies 

Sun-widowed and veiled with thin air. 

She seemed of each loveable thing 

The soul that infused it with grace, 
Her thoughts were the song the birds sing, 

The glory of flowers was her face 
And her smile was the smile of the spring. 

Madly his blood with a bound 

Leaped from his heart to his brain, 
Till his thoughts and his senses were drowned 

In the ache of a longing like pain, 
In a hush that was louder than sound. 

Then the God, bending his face, 

" Loveliest," said he, " if death 
Mocked me with skulls in this place 

And age and spent strength and spent breath. 
Yet would I yield to thy grace ; 

" Yet would I circle thee, love, 

With these arms which are smoking from wars, 
Though the Father up-gathered above 

In his anger each ocean that roars, 
Each boulder the cataracts shove, 

" To hurl at me down from his throne, 
Tho' the flood were as wide as the sky, 

Yea, love, I am thine, all thine own ; 
Strong as the ocean to lie 

Slave to thy bidding alone." 

Folds of her vesture fell soft, 

As she lifted her eyes up to his : 
" Nay, love, for a man speaketh oft 

In words that are hot as a kiss, 
But man's love may be donned and be doll." 

" Love would have life for its field — 
Love would have death for its goal ; 

And the passion of war must yield 
To the passion of love in the soul, 

And the eyes that love kisses are sealed." 

" Wouldst thou love if the scorn of the world 

Covered thy head with its briars ; 
When soft as an infant curled 

In its cradle, thou, chained with desires, 
Lay helpless when flags were unfurled ?'' 

Fiercely the God's anger broke, 
Fired with the flames in his blood : 

" Who careth what words may be spoke, 
For the feet of this love is a flood 

And its linger the weight of a yoke." 

" 1 bow me, sweet, under its power, 

I, who have stooped to none ; 
I bring thee my strength for a dower, 

And deeds like the path of the sun ; 
I am thine for an age or an hour." 

Then the moon lady softly unwound 

The girdle of arms interlaced, 
And the gold of her tresses unbound, 

Till it fell front her head to her waist, 
Ami then from her waist to the ground. 
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" Love, thou an mine, thou art mine," 

Softly she uttered a spell ; 
" Under the froth is the wine, 

Under the ocean is hell, 
Over the ocean stars shine." 

«' Lull him ye winds of the sooth, 

Charm him ye rivers that sing, 
Flowers be the kiss on his mouth, 

Let his heart he the heart of the spring, 
And his passion the hot summer drouth." 

Swiftly extending her hands, 

She made a gold dome of her hair ; 

Dumb with amazement he stands, 
Till down without noise in the air, 

The moon-car descends to the sands. 

He taketh her fingers in his, 

Shorn of his strength and his will ; 

His brave heart trembles with bliss- 
Trembles and will not be still, 

Mad with the wine of her kiss. 

They mount in the car and its beams 
Shoot over the sea and the earth, 

And clothe in a net-work of dreams 
The mountains where rivers have birth, 

And the lakes that are led by the streams. 

Swiftly ascending the car, 

Kindles the clouds in its flight, 
Piercing the ether afar 

Up to a bridge out of sight 
That skirteth the path of a star. 

One end of the bridge lay on land, 

The other hung over the deep ; 
It was fashioned of ropes of grey sand, 

And cemented together with sleep, 
With its undergirths formed like a hand. 

Pleasant the land to the sight, 

Laden with blossoms and trees, 
And the grasses to left and to right 

Waved in the winds like the seas 
When the blue day is high in the height. 

Under the breezy bowers 

Cushions of moss were laid, 
And ever thro' sultry hours 

Fairylike fountains played 
Cooling the earth with their showers. 

The horizon was crowned with blue hills 
And woodland and meadowland lay, 

lit with the glory which thrills 
Souls in some dreamland way, 

Where the nightingales sing to the rills. 

Deer and the white kine feed 

On the foam-fretted shores of the lake 

And thro' many a flowery mead, 
And from many a forest and brake 

The gold birds of paradise speed. 

The lissome moonlady led on 

Up to a bower on a hill 
With the flowers at its door rained upon 

By a fountain as constant and still 
As the bow in the rain that has gone. 

m O love, thou art weary," she said, 
•< Who erst wast so valiant and strong, 

And here will I make thee a bed, 
And here will I sing thee a song 

To the tune of the leaves overhead." 

" And here will thy great strength flow, 

Melted away in the sweet 
Soft touch of ineffable woe, 

Which is heart of the joy made complete 
And the taste of the pleasure we know." 

When the mosses were piled in a heap, 

He laid his giant form down, 
And she charmed all his senses to sleep, 

With her hands on his head like a crown 
Till the sound of his breathing was deep. 

With a noise like a serpent's hiss 

The moonlady bent her head, 
And she sucked out his breath with a kiss— - 

A kiss that was subtle and dread, 
Like the sorrow which lurks in a bliss. 

Then she rose and waved her hands 

In circles over the sod, 
And her gold hair fell in strands 

On the limbs of the sleeping God 
With the strength of adamant band*. 

She opened the great clenched fist 
And softly the lady withdrew. 

Was it only a serpent that hissed ? 
For her face is transparent as dew 

And her garment* are thin as the mist. 

Spell. bound on the dreamland floor, 
Chained with the golden hair, 

Weak as a babe lay Thor, 
While the fountains played soft in the air 

And the nightingales sang evermore, 



Like a babe in its cradle curled, 

He was chained with his chain of desires, 
The' they needed his arm in the world, 

For the battle-strife raged and its fires 
And the flags ol the gods were unfurled. 

Then Odin, the Father of Heaven, 

Called a council of gods on high, 
To each was a white cloud given 

At the foot of his throne in the sky, 
And the steps of his throne were seven. 

" Children," the Father cried, 

" Lost is the great god Thor, 
Lost is the sword at his side, 

Lost is his arm in the war, 
And the fury which all things defied." 

" In the heart of a dreamland bower 

Sleepeth he under a spell, 
For he yielded his strength for an hour, 

And under the meshes of Hell 
He is chained by invincible power." 

" None may the meshes unbind ; 

Strength must return to his will, 
And himself must unshackle his mind 

from the dreams he is dreaming still 
In the moonlady's tresses entwined." 

*' Over the mountains the road, 

Dismal and drear to return; 
Face it he must with his load, 

Tho' the underbrakes crackle and burn, 
Tho' the serpent-bites blister and goad." 

<« Not a mere shadow is sin, 

Clinging like wine to the lip, 
To be wiped from the mouth and the chin 

After man taketh a sip, 
But a poison that lurketh within." 

" The forces that hold back the sea, 
That grapple the earth from beneath, 

Are not older than those which decree 
The marriage of sin unto death 

In the sinner whoever he be." 

" Who of our numbers will go 

Up to the death-tainted land, 
Braving the dangers and so 

Reaching the heart and the hand 
And the form of the god lying low ?" 

" Sire," answered Balder the fair, 
" Rugged the journey and long, 

Manifold dangers are there, 

But my heart and my arms are strong 

And my soul is as pure as the air." 

" I will go, for we need him in war, 
And without him we struggle and die ; 

I will put on the armour he bore 
And gird on his sword to my thigh ; 

I wiil sit by and say, • I am Thor.' " 

«' Perchance when he opens his eyes, 
Shorn of his own armour plate ; 

Smitten with rage and surprise, 
Burning with anger and hate, 

He will burst from the bed where he lies. 

" Swift as the kiss of the fire, 
Knowledge shall flash to his brain, 

And the thought of his past self inspire 
His spirit with valour again, 

Till he shatter the bonds of desire." 

So Balder, the fairest of all 

And purest of gods by the throne, 

Went from the hea\enly hall 
Into the darkness alone 

To loosen the God from his thrall. 

Black was the charger he rode, 
Winged and its eye-balls of fire ; 

From mountain to mountain it trode, 
Spurning the valleys as mire, 

Till it sprang into air with its load. 

Then swift, with its neck side-curled. 
Half hid in the smoke of its breath ; 

Upward it bounded and hurled 
Volleys and splinters of death 

From the fire of its hoofs on the world. 

The moonlady leaned from her car 

And beheld the fierce course of the God, 

For as tho' with the birth of a star, 
A fire track as straight as a roil 

Burnt in the heavens afar. 

Then she trembled and sickened with fear, 

Till her face grew as white as the mist, 
While the love-laden eyes disappear, 
And her body did coil and untwist 
Like a serpent's folds caught In a wctr. 

Her heart was a lire that was spent, 
And her lips could not utter a charm, 

And she cowered from his sight as he went, 
While Balder flew by without harm 

'Neath the shield of a pure intent. 



I le came to the moonlady's bower 

And girded the sword to bi» thigh, 
And put' on the cincture of power. 

Unbound from the God lying by, 
Nor waited, a day nor an hour ; 

For quickly the sleeper awoke, 

And he lifed hi* head with surprise ; 

Hut Balder sat upright, nor spoke 
Till the flames darted out of Tbor's eyes, 

And the passionate Mienee he broke, 

»* Who is it, when dreaming is o'er, 
Mocks me with helm like to mine, 

Ungitding the armour I bore 

From the sweet silken net* that entwine T 

Quoth Balder " Behold : i am Thor." 

" I am be that was * Thunderer' called, 
And my fame is as wide as the world ; 

At rny anger the rocks were appalled, 

And the waves of the sea were op-carled. 

Hut now I am weak and enthralled." 

" The battle is fierce on the earth. 

While I sit here idle and still ; 
Unfulfilled are the hopes of my birth, 

For the strength of the rnirtd is the will. 
And the will is far stronger than girth." 

"The foes of the god* wax bold, 

And they mock at the armies of heaven ; 

At their banquets the story is told — 

' A weak woman's heart hath been givers 

To Thor, the avenger of old.* " 

" And the wires as they sit by the cot, 
Sing, ' Sleep, for the God cannot come ; 

Sleep, the avenger is not ; 

Hush, let his praises be dumb j 

Hush, let his name be forgot.' " 

Then the God, smitten with pain, 

Shamed and stung to the heart, 
Knowing a god's voice again. 

Rending his fetters apart, 
Sprang from the moonlady's chain. 

Instantly vanished in night 

Fountains and meadows and streams, 

Never a glimmer of light 
Lit np the palace of dre ■ ms, 

As the God made his way without sight. 

Back to the heavenly shore, 

Over mountain and wild ravine, 
Morasses, and seas that roar, 

Till the portals of heaven were seen 
And he stood in Valhalla once more, 
Drummondville, Q. Fred. Geoege Scott. 



LINES. 

Amidst the worry and the strife 

Ol a toilsome city life 

Mv tired eyes with gladness view 

The wondrous dome of asure hue. 

Which hovers o'er me, like a sea 

Whose waves are cloudlets, floadug free. 

Ah ! If I could float away 
On these fleecy waves, tilt day- 
Darkened into night—and then. 
With the stars, look down on men, 
'Twould be bliss ; yes, bliss divine. 
But that bliss can ne'er be mine, 
For I'm but of mortal birth 
And am pinioned to the earth. 

Yet, the radiant skies of dawn 
Will not let me hopeless mourn. 
And in late noon's rosy mist, 
Which the sun has gently kissed. 
In the aerial forms which rise. 
Find 1 many a sweet surprise. 

Is aught below so vast, so grand. 
Unspoiled by art, untouched by hand ? 
Is aught below so fair and free 
As yon blue sky which smiles on me ? 

But, 'tis night — 'tis night 1 love j 

Soft, caressing, like a dove. 

Then doth shine the mystic moon. 

Then the Mars peer through night's neon. 

Tis then I feel in tender moot?, 

'Tis then 1 am, if ever, good. 

My sad soul seems more pure ami free 

Under its solemn canopy, 

'Tis then my wild and struggling tnbwi 

Doth bar* the tends w hich fain would hind ; 

"Tis then deep, serious thoughts arise 

Thoughts of a world beyond the skies. 

Then let them sing of trees and flowers, 

Singing birds and leafy towers ; 

I— I raise my song more high. 

And sing the ever glorious sky. 

Be it dark or Ise it bright 

It is e'er my chief delight, 

For its beauty eannoS fade 

Till Death wraps me in its shade. 

KtiHH Has 
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M**st \» .'mm vtf intellect ami tine figure hftVft ielt these 
eh*r(vts tr> be suiHciem and have ttej*Wotot.t trt«ir face* 
The remit h»» been an army of women with hideout 
Cftuadl hjf richness, retttvesis, roughness of tlu: 
sfcia, pimpl**, disgusting blackheads, liver spats, 
other Imperfection* which the professional beamy has 
with sach aestraen been cartful to either cure or pre- 
vent. 

Mr» LangtTy, Addis* Paul, Clara Levi** Kaflegg, 
Mrs. James firowa Potter, Mate Mojeaka, Fanny 
Davenport, and Helen Daavray thoroughly understand 
the Smportaiwe among woman's aitraeotsns at » perfect 
complexioa. They hare tried every imaginable remedy, 
and have unanimously affteed on one— the one tised Uy 
all the professional beauties. Tt is a well-known fact to 
every tVxifhtiul woman that any imperfection on the 
face suggests uneleanline*s to men, and honest confes- 
sions made by ' men of the world 1 reveal the fact that 
they have beets absolutely disgusted with women 
because oi Imperfections on their iaces," 

Notk.— The Recamierpreparationsarethe remedies 
referred to in the above article- 

Wtat the Recamier Preparations are 
and why they are to be used. 

Recamier Cream, which is the first of these world 
famous preparations, is made from the recipe used hy 
Julie Recamier. It is not a cosmetic, but an emo! liens 
to be applied at night just before retiring, and to be 
removed in the morning by bathing freely It will 
remove tan and sanburn, pimples, red spots or blotches, 
and make your lace and hands as smooth, as white and 
as soft as an infant's. 

Recamier Balm is a beautifier, pure and simple. It 
is not a whitewash, and unlike most liquids Recamier 
Halm is exceedingly beneficial and is absolutely im- 
perceptible except in the delicate freshness and youth- 
tulness which it imparts to the skin. 

Recamier Lotion will remove freckles and moth 
patches, is soothing and efficacious for any irritatioj 
at the eutteitle, and is the most delightful of washes foi 
removing the dust from the face after travelling, and i> 
also mvahtabie to gentlemen to be used after shaving 
Recamier Powder is in three shades, white, Bob 
and cream. It is the finest powder ever manufactured , 
sad is delightful in the nursery, for gentlemen after 
shaving and for the toilet generally. 

Recansier Soap is a pertectly pure article guaranteed 
free from animal fat. This soap contains many of the 
healing ingredients used in compounding Kecamier 
Cream aud Losion. 

The RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS 
are p-sutvely free from ah injurious ingredients, ai.d 
CONTAIN NEITHER LEAD, BISMUTH NOR 
ARSENIC, as attested to after a searching analysis 
by sodi eminent scientists as 

HENRY A. MOTT, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and American 
Chemical Societies. 

THOS. B. STILLMAN, M.Sc, Ph.D.. 

Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

PETER T. AUSTEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rut- 
; College and Xew jersey State Scientific 



If your druggist does not keep the Recamier Pre- 
paraEJOJis. *efui*e substitutes- Let him order for you, 
9T order yourseff from either of the Canadian offices o! 
the Kecamier Manufacturing Company, 374 and 376 
St. Paul Street, Montreal, and 50 Wellington Street 
East, Toronto- For sale in Canada at our regular 
New Vork prices : Recamier Cream, $1.50 ; Recamie! 
Balm, £1.50: Recamier Moth and Freckle Lotion, 
$1-50; Recamier Soap, scented, ;oc. ; unscented, 
25c. ; R seamier Powder, targe boxes, $i 00 ; small 
boxes, 50c - 
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Registered — A delightfully refresh ir 
lion for the hair S&osjid be used dairy .' keep- 
rile scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promote- 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for it>- 
family, «se per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
122 St Uwrwict Mil* Stmt 



HUMOUROUS. 

K.SEW the Sigks.— " Ma, the minister is 
coming." "What makes you think so ? Did 
you see him ? " " No ; but I saw pa take the 
parrot and lock it tip in the stable. 

Current Art. — Cromo Agent : Do any 
of your family take interest in current art, 
madame ? Farmer's Wife : My darter does, 
sir. She puts up jelly every season. 

She Succeeded.— Husband (to extravagant 
wife) ; You have succeeded at la*t in making 
something out of me. Wife : I knew I would. 
What h it, dearest ? Husband : A pauper. 

Pekachkk ; How did you ltke my sermon 
to-day, Mrs, Smith? Mrs Smith ; Charming. 
O, tell me, who was that odious-looking 
woman in the firt new pew with the plum- 
coloured hat? 

" A penny for your thought ! " exclaimed 
Miss Amy to young goslin. "Oh, aw — 
I don't want to wob you like that, doncher 
know," replied Goslin, and then he couldn't 
see why everybody laughed so uproariously. 

" I want the library," said Mr. Caswell to 
the architect, "to be the largest and airiest 
room in the house," "I don't usee what you 
want with » library," interposed Mrs. Gass- 
well; "you know very well you don't 




Burchall, accused of Benwell's Murder. Mrs. 

Mrs. Burchali.'s Sister. 

(Xybach, photo, Niagara Falls, Ont. ) 



Burchall. 



The Honeymoon. — Young Bride (pout- 
ing); Here, we have only been matried two 
days, Clarence, and you're scolding me 
already! Husband : I know, my dear, but 
just think how long I've been waiting for the 
chance ! 

A Sad Oversight. — Maker of musical 
instruments (cheerfully rubbing his hands) : 
There, thank goodness, the bass fiddle is 
finished at last ! (After a pause) Himmel ! 
Donnerwetter ! If I haven't gone and left 
my glue pot inside ! 

Waggish Friend : " Where did you get 

that " Spriggings (gasping): "Eh? 

Wha " "That hat?" " O ! Hat ? Of 

course, of course ! Bought it around the 
corner. I was afraid you were going to ask 
me where I got this umbrella." 

Forearmed : " Then, my dear, you have 
really made up your mind to marry a 
widower?" "Certainly." "But suppose 
he begins to talk to you about his first wife ?" 
" If he does, I shall have something to tell 
him about my third husband." 

An Ohio minister, at the close of some re 
marks in his own church, said : " We will 
now hear from our coloured brother." The 
vinitor addressed, before entering upon his 
subject, said : " My brother is mistaken ; I am 
not coloured. I was bor n black." 

The Attendant is Wondering Yet.— 
"This is where we cast our cannon," said 
the polite attendant. •' How interesting 1 " 
said the sweet girl. " And where do you 
blow your great guns ? I've heard a yachting 
friend of mine speak of that so often." 

She Wanted an Introduction.— 
Charles : I adore you, Edith, but alas 1 I am 
poor. However, I have a wealthy uncle from 
whom I have expec— Edith (eagerly) s Is 
he married? Charles: No darling, Edith: 
Then introduce me to him, there's a dear. 

Tramp (at the kitchen door) i That cake 
smells tempting. Cook j It's some the eookin' 
school young leddies made— twinty times 
mixed with forty things, Tramp : I wish I had 
some. Cook : Willi, Oi'H give ye a piece if 
ye'll ate it outdoors. Oi don't want ye to die 
in th' house. 
She Tested Them, -Mistress i Ar« these 



the apples I sent you to get? Bridget : They 
are that same. Mistress: Why have you bitten 
them all ? Bridget : Sure, mum, ye tould me 
to get nothin' but good attn' apples, an' I 
tasted ivery wan iv them ; an' what wid the 
grane wans an' the wormy wans, I'm like to 
die. 

" So, Mr. Hankinson, you are going on 
a tour of the world?" "Yes, Miss White- 
smith." " And will you promise to write to 
me from every country you may visit?" 
"Promise? Ah! you know not how I will 
value the privilege. And you will really care 
to hear from me?" "Yes: I am collecting 
the postage-stamps ot all countries." 

A Revivalist requested all in the congre- 
gation who paid their debts to rise. The rising 
was general. After they had taken their seats 
a call was made for those who did not pay their 
debts, and one solitary individual arose and 
explained that he was an editor, and could not 
pay while the rest of the congregation were 
owing; him their subscriptions to his paper. 

Wormwood: "I'll nevah call on Miss 
Blyland again ; no, nevah." What's the 
mattah?" " She insulted me, doncher know " 
" How was that?" " I was standing in the 
hall last night with me tall hat and cape coat 
on, and she pwetended to take me fall the 
coachman and said: 'Jenkins, you should 
stand outside or someone will steal your 
whip.'" 

A Source ok Annoyance.— A gentle- 
man, corning home at evening, spoke harshly 
to his little three-year-old, who was playing 
very noisely. The little lady dropped her 
playthings and retreated hastily to a corner. 
» What's the matter ? " asked pupa. " Well," 
said the child, " I've been a good girl all this 
day, and now you come home and make 
trouble the first thing." 

Exclusive DEALING,— Irish landlord 
(boycotted) i Pat, my man, I'm in no end of 
a hurry. Put the pony to, and drive me to 
the station, and I'll give ye half n sovereign 1 
Pat (Nationalist but needy) : Oeh shure, it's 
more than me loife is worth to be seen dron- 
ing you, yer honour. But— (silly) if yer 
honour would jint droive me, maybe it's me- 
self that might venture it I 
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HOMESTEA D REG ULATIONS. 

All even numbeied sections, excepting 8 and 26, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
in which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

1. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not he absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

3. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten seres must he broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; 10 acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 35 acres the third year. 

3. A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional 10 acres, 
also building a habitable house, The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least six 
months in each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 

may he made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at Medecme Hat 
or Qu'Appelle Station. 

Six months' notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands by a settler of his 
intention prior to making application for patent. 

Intelligence offices are situate at Winnipeg, Qu'Ap- 
pello Station and Medicine Hat. Newly arrived immi- 
grants will receive, at any of these offices, information 
as to the lands that are open for entry, and from the 
officers in charge, free of expense, advice and assistance 
in securing lands to suit them, 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may bo taken by any one who has received a homestead 
patent or a certificate oi "recommendation, countersigned 
by theCotnmit&iOnerof Dominion luouts, upon appTi ca- 
tion for patent made by him prior to the second day of 
June, 1887. 

All coininuntcatious having reference to lands under 
control of the Dominion Government, lying between the 
oastero boundary of Manitoba and the Pacific Coast, 
should be addressed to the Secretary "f the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H. H. Smith, Commis- 
sioner nf Dominion Lands, Winnipeg. Manitoba 

A. M BURGESS. 
Deputy Minister 0' the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Sept, tS 
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In his keport Oil the Mining and Mineral 
Statistics of Canada for the year 18S7, Mr. 
Eugene Cffirte, M.K., under the head of litho- 
graphic stone, regrets that the quarries of that 
materia) had not been worked during the year. 
He points out at the same time that the Bavarian 
quarries had ceased yielding a sufficient quantity 
of die best stone for the requirements of the 
United States market. Under the circumstances 
it was certainly strange that nothing had been 
done to develop the Canadian supply. The stone 
of the townships of Madoc and Marmora and of 
the Counties of Peterborough and Bruce had been 
examined and practically tested by lithographers, 
and, in several instances, was pronounced of good 
quality. Medals had been awarded for it at 
various exhibitions. In 1876 lithographic stone 
from Marmora and Brant was sent to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia. In describing the 
exhibits in the catalogue published in that year, 
the Director of the Survey wrote that during the 
preceding twenty-five years a number of attempts 
had been made lo quarry the Marmora stone and 
introduce it to the markets, but without success, 
and he expressed the hope that the company 
exhibiting on that occasion would be more fortu- 
nate than its predecessors. In 1874 a small steam 
mill had been erected to saw the stone. Speci- 
mens were also sent to London in 1886, but in the 
following year, it appears, the work of quarrying 
had teen discontinued. Lithographic stone is not 
mentioned amongst the exports of recent years, 
though it figures among the imports. It is to be 
hoped that Canadian enterprise will again find an 
outlet in this direction. 

The exports of minerals from Canada during 
the last three fiscal years amounted to $4,300,490, 
in 1887 ; $4,339,488, in r888, and $4,673,203, in 
1889. In his report of the mineral production of 
the year 1887, Mr. Eugene Coste gives the total 
as about $15,000,000. The largest item in the 
list is that of coal, 2,368,890 tons, valued at 
$4»"5 8 »59°- Wis quantity was thus distributed 
among the provinces of the Dominion : Nova 
SScotia, 1,871,338 tons, value at mine, $2,923,966; 
British Columbia, 413,360 tons, value, $1,653,440 ; 
North-West Territories, 73,752 tons, value, $156,- 
777 ; New Brunswick, 10,040 tons, value, $23,607 ; 
Manitoba, 400 tons, value, $800, The number of 
men employed was 6,265, of whom 4,367 worked 
in Nova Scotia; 1,463 in British Columbia; 321 
in the North- \Vc*t Territories j 110 in New Bruns- 
wick, and 4 in Manitoba. Next in value to coal 
is gold— 66,270 ounces, valued at $1,178,637 ; 



next to gold, iron (returns, however, incomplete), 
valued at $1,078,728 ; pig iron being set down at 
$366,192, and iron ore at $146,197 » n < 3 steel at 
$331,199 .; bricks, valued at $986,689, come next ; 
petroleum, $595,868 (763,933 barrels of 35 im- 
perial gallons), being next on the list, and building 
stone, $562,267, being next. The remaining 
minerals arc silver, copper, lime, clay products, 
gypsum, phosphate ($319,815). salt > pyrites, asbes- 
tos, etc. The estimated value of mineral products, 
of which no return was made, was $1,610,499. 

A curious trade is carried on in fossils in certain 
district'; in the interior of China. One of these 
fossils, known as the "pagoda stone," is the 
Orthoeeras of the Silurian system. Another is 
called the " Kosmos stone," because, when 
polished, it bears a certain resemblance to the 
Chinese symbol for Kosmos or the world. This is 
a cephalopod of the Jurassic period. The third 
of these fossils is called by a Chinese term, which 
means stone swallows, and is ground up and used 
as medicine. The Orthoeeras and Ammonites are 
cut and polished, and either framed as pictures or 
made into ornamental furniture. They are mostly 
disposed of by the former method, the whole 
fixture, when completed, and placed on a stand, 
being not unlike a looking-glass. According to 
the British Consul at Ichang, about three thousand 
of these fossil ornaments are annually exported 
from that district. 

How many languages are spoken in Canada ? 
The number corresponds rather with the extent of 
territory than with the density of the population. 
It is only now and then that we are reminded of 
the Babel-like diversity which, altogether apart 
from the multiplicity of tongues due to immigra- 
tion from the Old World, prevails between the 
three oceans and the boundary line. Certainly if 
it were thought advisable to establish a missionary 
college in which the languages of mankind should 
be taught by those who had learned them as their 
mother tongues, Canada could furnish instructors 
for a goodly proportion of the classes. No less 
than eight Turks were comprised in our last year's 
census of immigration, and Russians, Roumanians 
and Hungarians have colonies in the North- West. 
Of the western half of Europe we have no lack of 
representatives. But, selling aside these imported 
forms of speech, what a variety of aboriginal 
languages may be heard within our borders ! 
Father Petitot has given the more northerly a 
literary rank by publishing the text of some of 
their traditions. Dr. C, M. Dawson has published 
comparative vocabularies of the Tinne, Selish and 
Haida tongues, and the Rev, A. [. Hall has, at 
Dr. Dawson's suggestion, composed a grammar of 
the Kwagiutl language. All the tongues of the 
western half of Canada are comprised by Mr. H, 
H. Bancroft under the terms Hyperborean and 
Columbian In closing his chapter on the latter 
group, he devotes some attention to the strange 
Chinook lingua franca, basing his comments 
mainly on the researches of Mr. H. Hale, the 
ethnologist of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition. 

Now Mr, Hale has for many years resided in 
Ontario, where, in comparative retirement, he has 
pursued with unabated ardour the studies that 
proved so fruitful nearly half a century ago, Mr. 
Hale was the first to deal in a scientific manner 
with the Chinook " jargon," Referring to his 
labours in connection with it, M. de Qviatrefages 



wrote in the last edition to his work on "The 
Human Race": " That eminent anthropologist 
has found in Oregon and north of that country a 
sort of lingua franca which, born at first of the 
necessities of commerce, is to-day employed almost 
solely by many individuals. This idiom has 
already its vocabulary, its rules, its grammar. 
The elements composing it are borrowed from four 
languages— two American (Nootka and Chinook) 
and two European (French and English)." Now, 
we have just received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Whitaker & Co., of London, a copy of a most, 
interesting little volume, entitled " An International 
Idiom : A Manual of the Oregon Trade Language 
or 'Chinook Jargon'," by Horatio Hale, M.A., 
F.R.S.C., member of the Canadian Institute and 
of a great many learned bodies in Europe and the 
United States. To this little book— a model of 
what such a work should be — we shall have occa- 
sion to refer at length by and by. We simply 
mention it now as additional evidence of the at- 
tention which the origin, speech and traditions of 
our Indians continue to receive from our men of 
research. 

It is with no common regret that we find our- 
selves obliged to speak in the past tense of the 
Hon. P. J. 0. Chauveau. He looked so strong, 
so cheery, so hopeful, before he was seized by the 
illness that was to prove fatal that, with his other 
friends, we for a time refused to believe that he 
was sick unto death. Some weeks ago we were 
comforted with the assurance that he was gaining 
strength and that his recovery was probable. But 
this assurance was not followed by confirmation, 
and ere long we began to receive gloomy forecasts, 
which ultimately took the form of sad certainty. 
For about a week before the fatal hour, the attend- 
ing physicians had ceased to look for any result 
but that which we now deplore. It is not long 
since we published Mr. Chauveau's portrait and 
a sketch of his career. With his habitual courtesy 
he wrote to thank us tor what we deemed only 
justice to his talents, character and services. 
Subsequently he called to express his thanks in 
person, and we were much pleased to see him 
looking so hale and hearty. He said he had 
never fell better in his life, and spoke with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm of certain literary projects on 
which he was engaged. During his life of three 
score years and ten Mr. Chauveau filled many 
roles with credit to himself and satisfaction to the 
public. But to us he was for nearly thirty years 
the lover of learning, the friend of higher educa- 
tion, the scholar and the man of letters, the sym- 
pathetic promoter of our native literature, both 
French and English. 



CANADA'S PRECIOUS STONES. 

Appended to the valuable report on the Mining 
and Mineral Statistics of Canada, compiled by 
Mr. Eugene Coste, C.K.. there is a short treatise 
by Mr, George F. Kuiu on the precious stones 
that are found in the Dominion, Although some 
attention has been given to this branch of our 
mineral wealth in previous reports of the Geological 
Survey, no mining for precious stones has as yet 
taken place in Canada, which, as Mr. Kim/, points 
Out, can scarcely be called it gem producing eomv 
try, What it possesses in this important depart 
mem of mineral production is, however, of pecu- 
liar interest, some of our gem minerals, though not 
of gem quality, being of dimensions that make 
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thorn much sought after by collectors, and have 
secured them prominent places in the cabinets of 
the world. Some of them are, indeed, from their 
stupendous size and rare perfection, more prized 
than even cut stones from other countries. The 
zircon crystals, for instance, individuals of which 
have been known to weigh fifteen pounds, and 
specimens of nearly a pound being not uncommon ; 
the twin crystals of the same mineral, single and 
twin crystals of black titanite, which attain a 
weight of seventy pounds each ; the abounding 
amethysts of Lake Superior; the green chrome 
garnets of Orford, and the white garnet crystals 
from near Wakefield, are among the most remark- 
able of these precious finds. Being esteemed for 
their mineralogical interest, these crystals have 
considerable commercial value. That some of 
them may be of service in the arts is almost cer- 
tain. Mr. Kurtz thinks 'that the rich green apatite 
crystal could be worked into ornaments such as are 
made out of fluorite, which it transcends in hard- 
ness. One apatite crystal was found to weigh 
more than five hundred pounds. 

Some of our readers may recall th<> exhibit that 
our Survey prepared for the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 at Philadelphia and the elaborate Descrip- 
tive Catalogue that accompanied it. The museum 
and offices had not yet been removed to Ottawa, 
so that Montrealers had an opportunity of seeing 
the wonders (not in the mineral kingdom alone) 
gathered from the remotest habitable north and 
west of that (in Dominion annals) comparatively 
remote date. A special section was devoted to 
minerals applicable to the fine arts and to jewelry. 
There were polished specimens of green porphyry, 
another showing white crystals in a dark-coloured 
base, a vase of Grenville (P.Q.) labradorite made 
in Paris, cut and polished specimens of albite and 
perthite, a vase of jasper conglomerate from the 
Bruce Mines, an ornamental pile of hundreds of 
pieces of amethystine quartz and several speci- 
mens of agate. Mr. W. A. Morrison, of Toronto, 
also sent a collection of precious stones to the 
Centennial. In 1886, the Survey sent a still fuller 
collection to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 
London. But, as Mr. Kurtz well observes, the 
field of Canada is so vast that, notwithstanding the 
progress of research in recent years, only a small 
part of its great expanse of territory has been 
thoroughly examined. No diamonds, no emeralds 
have so far been observed in Canada, though in 
Maine, not far from the frontier, fine aquamarines 
occur. Crystals of beryl, over an inch in diameter, 
have been found in Berthier and in Saguenay 
Counties, and specimens of these may be seen in 
the Survey Museum at Ottawa. Tourmaline also 
occurs in this province, in the townships of 
Chatham and Villcneuve; and at Calumet Falls, 
Clarendon and Hunterstown, P.Q,, and Ross, 
Oat, fine yellowish or translucent brown crystals 
(furnishing an occasional gem) have been dis- 
covered, Black tourmaline occurs in large crystals 
at Murray Bay, St. Jerome, Lachute and other 
localities, and the velvet black, evidently an indi- 
colite (giving a blue powder) is seen at Madoc and 
Elzevir, Garnets occur in British Columbia, On 
|.ario and Quebec. The faces of the splendid 
ahnandtte garnets found along the Stickeen are, 
from their perfect form and polish, the most beau- 
tiful in the world. Though not transparent enough 
to cut into gems, they could be used for watch 
jewels, Beds of pure red garnet rock, twenty-five 
feet thick, are met with in the gneiss at St. Jerome, 



and in quamitc at Rawdon, Marmora and else- 
where, Andradite garnet is found on Texada 
Island, B.C. Hyacinth is found in crystals at 
Grenville, P.Q,, (but: not of gem value) and in fine 
crystals associated with idocrase at Wakefield, 
P.Q, The green chrome garnet (ouvarovite), 
found in Orford, is among the most beautiful 
known examples of this rare mineral. The crystals, 
transparent: dodecahedrons, rarely above an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and of the deepest 
emerald green, are found lining druses in cavities 
of crystalline limestone. But for the small size of 
the crystals, this green garnet would take high 
rank as a gem. The familiar " diamonds " which 
tourists used to take away as souvenirs from 
Quebec are small doubly terminated crystals found 
in the limestone of the Levis and Hudson River 
formation. Smoky quartz is found in immense 
crystals — some weighing a hundred pounds — near 
Paradise River, N.S. Milky and rose quartz are 
also found in many localities. Jasper abounds in 
Canada, and Mr. Kunz thinks it strange that so 
beautiful an ornamental stone shou'd have been 
so long neglected. Dr. G. M. Dawson believes 
that the jade used by the Selish and other Western 
Indians for their implements belongs to the highly 
altered and decomposed rocks of the Carboniferous 
and Triassic series. Labradorite, which exists in 
great quantities on the coast of Labrador, is also 
found on Lake Huron and in some localities in 
this province. Epidote occurs in pea-green veins 
in the fine-grained reddish gneiss of the Mingan 
River and Ramsay, Ont. Peristerite, a variety of 
albite so named from its peculiar opalescence, sug- 
gesting the hues on the neck feathers of a pigeon 
{peristera), is met with at Bathurst, Burleigh and 
near Perth, Ont. At Burgess, near the latter 
place, what is known as perthite, which, like peris- 
terite, is well adapted for ornamental uses, is found 
in large quantities. Pyroxene, fluorite, ilmenite, 
olivine, prehnite and titanite are other precious 
stones more or less abundant in various parts of 
the Dominion. The titanites of Canada have long 
been famous, and many thousands of dollars' 
worth of them have been sold as specimens. Mr. 
Kunz makes mention of a great many other 
minerals of price which have not yet been found in 
paying form or quantity Specimens of the most 
important may be seen at the Museum of the 
Survey, Ottawa ; at the Redpath Museum, Mont- 
real ; at King's College, Windsor ; at the School 
of Mines, New York, and the New York Museum, 
Albany. For his information Mr. Kunz acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Mr. Coste and Mr. 
Brumell, of the Survey, to the late Rev. Dr. 
Honeyman, and to Mr. C. 1). Nimms, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

THE NEW ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA. 

Mr, Douglas Sladen forwards the following sug- 
gestion for a new route to Australia : — For some 
years past the line running between San Francisco 
and Sydney mi Honolulu and New Zealand has 
been issuing tickets from Australia to England at 
the same price as the two main all-sea lines, die 
Orient and the P, and O.- via., $350 —first class. 
This includes cabin passage from Sydney to San 
Francisco, transit across the American continent 
by the various transcontinental lines (sleeping car 
accommodation ami meals on trains extra), and 
cabin passage from New York to Liverpool by 
the various Atlantic steamship companies. 

This is a magnificent advertisement for the 



American Pacific railroads. The Canadian Pacific 
has hitherto not participated, but it has a double 
opening, in the first place, it can make an ar- 
rangement with the various steamship lines amwn§ 
between Montreal and Liverpool and with the 
steamers running from San Francisco to Vancouver 
and offer this route — Sydney to San Francisco, 
San Francisco to Vancouver, Vancouver to Mont- 
real, Montreal to Liverpool — charging the same 

rate, viz., ,£70- $350, not including sleeping cars 

or meals on trains. But this has trifling attrac- 
tions compared to the following : — Melbourne via 
Sydney, Brisbane, etc, to Hong Kong and Yoko- 
hama. Yokohama to Vancouver. Vancouver to 
Montreal, Montreal to Liverpool 

There is a line of tea steamers, which carry 
passengers, trading between Melbourne and Yoko- 
hama. The C.P.R. would have to make arrange- 
ments with these steamers, called, as far as I 
remember, the Eastern and Australian line, which 
would enable them to carry passengers from Mel- 
bourne to England at the same rate as the Orient. 
P. and 0. and San Francisco line, viz., £-c — $350 
/sleeping cars and meals on trains extra), and then 
they would receive nearly the whole of the trans- 
pacific Australian passenger traffic. Most Austra- 
lians would dearly love to see Japan if they could 
take it en route for England, though they shrink 
from the long voyage to Japan and hack again 
without " furthering ' themselves : and all of them 
long to see Canada, the great sister colony, with 
its untold, almost unworked, fields for investment 
In my opinion it would be essential that the 
C.P.R. should offer this route at the same price as 
the other lines from Australia to England — though 
they might in working find the passengers willing 
to pay a slightly advanced price. 

The advantages to Canada and the C.P.R. 
would, it seems to me, be immense. In the first 
place, in even,- advertisement of the " Eastern and 
Australian" line in the Australian papers and on 
their sign boards and prospectuses, Canada and she 
C.P.R. would figure largely and prominently ; and. 
in the second place, Australian capitalists would 
travel across Canada instead of across the States. 

Now the Australian has large capital and is a 
singularly bold investor, not at all averse lo in- 
vesting outside his own country, and Canada 
notoriously lias the greatest prises in the world 
for practical investors — for she has so many un- 
developed enterprises, particularly in mining and 
sheep-ranching — enterprises in which the Austra- 
lian speculator is inclined to look afield, for the 
various Australian governments are so thoroughly 
awake to the profits that can be made by squatting 
(i ranching) and mining that they have become 
very hard taskmasters to the speculators in these 
lines. » 

Once, by holding out the attraction, of Japan 
and the travel across a sister colony, make the 
Australian capitalist take the C.P.R- route to 
England, and his embarking in Canadian enter- 
prises is a certainty ; and he is exactly the man to 
do it well, because he understands colonial condi- 
tions, and what he takes in hand he attends to 
personally, 

, • - 

Charles J'\ Coghtan, the eminent English actor, is at 
present in Prince Kttwwrd Island writing a play for hU 
sister Rose, *>xl fishing when he K* S writing. Miss 
CiJghlan has received a very pressing invitation to spend 
the summer with her brother, " t think I shall go," she 
said, " t want to get to >ouu- place where t can reann 
about in it free and easy sort of * way, am) where 1 cats 
dress as 1 please." 
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Ovr Put and H&x Pets. What could heart desire 
mow than this picture— save the original of it ? Ami who 
is ibis charming young Uuly ? Well, reader, she is the 

grandchild of a poet the little ''Ethel" whom Mr. 

George Martin has immortaliaed in his " Marguerite and 
other Poems," We cannot do better than give, as a meet 
companion to our engraving, that delicious piece of word 
painting. Here it is : 

ETH EL. 
Utile sky-waif, come astray 
Twice twelve months ago to-day : 
What a world of joy is thine ! 
What a s'ow of summer shine 
Cheers the house wherein thou art, 
Sly magician of the heart. 

Itt those large, those aiure eyes, 
All the splendour of the skies, 
Alt the beauty that belongs 
To the poet's sweetest sonip, 
.All the wisdom known anti lost 
That the wisest saj;e could boast, 
Beam and hire and half reveal 
Secrets that the gods conceal. 

See those ringlets all unshoin 
That her pretty neck adorn :— 
Golden hues and silken gloss 
On the charmed air they toss 
Sun-gieants in a starry spray.— 
Dearest little laughing fay ! 

See her tiny feet beat time, 
In an ecstasy of rhyme, 
To the pearly notes that win 
From the speaking violin. 
See her lingers, dimpled, w hite, 
Mimic with a grave delight 
Those that wonderingly she sees 
Race along the ivory keys. 

Hear heT prattle, indistinct ; — 
Much we guess at, still we think 
It may be some long lost speech 
That she fondly strives to teach, — 
Language known to airy things, 
It may chance, whose spirit wings 
In 3 merry mischiet keep 
Little human elves from sleep. 

Ask her father, ask her mother, 
They will vouch there is no other, 
Never was on land or sea 
Such a charming girl as she. 
Surely they who know her best 
Must the simple truth attest ; 
But if further proof you seek 
Let her solemn grandpa speak. — 
He 2 mighty oath will swear. 
By the silver in his bair ! 
By his sober-sided muse I 
All good people needs must choose 
Make confession, that for grace, 
Loveliness of form and face. 
Ways so simple, yet so wise, 
Large-eyed Lthel takes the pri ze. 

ME. Edward Miall.— Mr. Edward Miall, Deputy Min- 
ister and Commissioner of Inland Revenue and Commis- 
sioner of Standards, is the son of the late Mr. Edward 
Miall, for many years representative of Bradford in the 
British House of Commons, and a Nonconformist leader. 
He was bcrn in England in 1838, and was educated there. 
He married Miss Arkell, of Oshawa, Ont. He entered the 
Civil Service of Canada in 1870, and five years later was 
appointed to a position on the Fishery Commission at 
Halifax. He was a member of the Pacific Railway Com- 
mission, 1880-81. On the 29th January, 1883, he was 
appointed to his present office. 

Moving Dav, — In this picture of young life our readers 
will recognize a not unseasonable reminder of what to 
many is a source of anxiety and trouble and to few a source 
of pleasure. " Moving I>ay," though fixed by custom for 
the first week in May, is itself one of the moveable festivals. 
In our engraving we have represented one of the two great 
"moving days" which all humanity, like the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air, may count upon as its only 
certain heritage. W'e come into the world — that is the 
first moving, and we leave the world — that is the final 
moving. Apart from allegory, the artist (l*ngo) has really 
dealt effectively with his subject. 

The Westekk Departmental Bwijjwsgs, Ottawa.- 
In continuation of the views that we have already given of 
the chief architectural features in our Dominion Capital, we 
publish in this issue an engraving of the Western Depart- 
mental Building*. The grand blocks that constitute the 
public buildings of Ottawa have every advantage of site 
and environment to set off their architectural beauties. W hat 
these are we have already, with the aid of Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
S, E. Dawson and other experts in description, tried to set 
forth worthily. To many of our readers they are more 
familiar than "household words," nor are there any of 
them (we believe) whom the fame of this grand pile has 
not reached. 

CiiAUDiERK Falls a#h C.P.R. Bjuixje,— This engrav- 
ing shows in a good light arid from an effective standpoint 
on* of those famow* cataract* which give a peculiar char- 
acter to m many of out Canadian rivers. Of these the 
Chaadiere, of which a different view was presented in a 
former 'mm of this journal, is one of the test known. 
The bridge in our picture fa one of thoae Imposing siruc 
turn which have added to much to the convenience of the 
districts traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 



Wig Pic Rivkk BxtnoR, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
North ov Ukb Superior, - The region traversed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from Sudbury to Port Arthur 
hits an interest of its Own, As our readers are aware, A 
branch railway leaves the main line at Sudbury, reaching 
Algoma Mills on Lake Huron and then pursuing its way to 
Sault Ste. Marie at the outlet of Lake Superior, where an 
immense iron bridge affords connection with two American 
lines— one extending to Duluth, the other to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. In summer transcontinental passengers can 
leave Montreal at ten o'clock in the forenoon on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and reaching this historic point (the Sault), take 
the lake steamship for Port Arthur, without losing a 
moment's time. Continuing from Sudbury, along the north 
shore of Lake Superior, the tourist soon comes to two short 
branch lines leading to the famous copper and nickel de- 
posits. Smelting furnaces have been erected at Sudbury to 
reduce the ores on the spot. Many rivers flowing into the 
great lake are crossed by the railway, and the. bridges are 
mostly structures well worth examining. Near Onaping 
the falls of the Vermilion are seen, and from this point to 
Biscotasing the scenery is especially fine. Biscotasrog, 
situated on an irregularly shaped lake of the same name, 
has a considerable trade in timber and furs. Dog Lake is 
crossed near Missinabie. A short portage connects the 
waters flowing southward into Lake Superior with those 
flowing northward into Hudson Bay. Furs are brought for 
shipment from the far north. For sixty miles westward 
there are many rock cuttings. At White River, besides 
the usual equipment of divisional stations, there are yards 
for resting cattle en mute to the eastern market. The line 
follows the river of the same name to Round Lake, and 
then, after crossing a generally level tract, reaches the liig 
Pic River, which flows southward into Lake Superior, not 
far from Middleton Station. Here there is a fine high iron 
bridge, as shown in our engraving. These bridges are well 
worthy of studv and have won the admiration of scientific 
tourists from Europe and the States. This spot is also of 
interest as the starting-point of a region some sixty miles 
in extent, which comprises some of the boldest scenery east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Rock cuttings, viaducts and 
tunnels are for this distance of constant recurrence, and 
some fine glimpses are obtained of the Lake and its rugged 
northern shore. Every feature in this scenery deserves 
careful observation both from the lover of the sublime and 
the man of science. 

The Walker of the Snow.— This engraving is from 
a painting by Mr. Blair Bruce, who was born in Hamil- 
ton, where he served his time in an architect's office. At 
the end of his apprenticeship he felt more disposed to paint 
than design, and finally left for France in 1881. He en- 
tered the studio of Bouguereau and Fleury at Paris. In 
his first year he had a picture accepted at the Salon of 
1882. He has also exhibited at the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, Sweden, and the Royal Academy of Great 
Britain. Among his best paintings are the following : 
"Border of the Forest," "The Poacher," "The Walker 
of the Snow," and the "Temps Passe," the last of 
which was purchased for the permanent Art Gallery at St. 
John, N.B. He spent the winter in Rome. He is about 
28 years old. 

Cascade of the Columbia, Selkirks.— This is one 
of a number of western mountain scenes with which our 
untravelled readers have been made fairly familiar from our 
previous illustrations. Our engraving presents a character- 
istic view of one of the most interesting features in the 
physical aspect of this part of British Columbia. Writing 
of this portion of the transcontinental route, one tourist, 
who has recorded his experience, says : " A wide, deep 
forest covered valley intervenes, holding a broad and rapid 
river. This is the Columbia. The new mountains before 
us are the Selkirks, and we have now crossed the Rockies, 
Sweeping around into the Columbia valley, we have a 
glorious mountain view. To the north and south, as far as 
the eye can reach, we have the Rockies on the one hand 
and the Selkirks on the other, widely differing in aspect, 
but each indescribably grand." 
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MEMORY PICTURES. 

On memory's wall what pictures hang 
Of scenes, and friends, of days gone by ; 
They hang with faces to the wall, 
And just a tinting of the sky— 

A daffodil, 

A song's refrain, 

A rippling rill, 

Will ttun again 
The pictures to our inward view, 
Dim in the mists of long ago, 
Or with the tints as fresh as though 
'Twas yesterday the scenes were new. 

And who, although some scenes are sad, 
Would drink of Lethe, and lose them all ? 
Who, though at some the teardrops start, 
Would lose the scenes on Memory's wall ? 

So dear they are. 

For they bring nigh 

Friends that are far, 

Days long gone by, 
Scenes that are far away from us, 
O'er miles of land, o'er mile* of sea j 
Ami long-mi«8ed faces, full of glee, 
Start from the pictures dim with dust, 



Dkvkloi'Mknt am. Dkstiny ov m Various 
Scat i,-i -Can aha {cmttimud). 

Ill- 
Annexation to the United States as a possible 
future for the Dominion may be safely dismissed, 
with the few remarks made in a previous article, 
and the further observation that, while certain ten- 
dencies in that direction are visible the feeling at 
present in the country as a whole is to the effect 
that we have a better and more popular system of 
government, superior constitution and laws, a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and fewer internal 
dangers than has the United States, and that such 
a solution of the difficulties which we experience 
from time to time, in common with all other nations, 
would be disgraceful, as well as disastrous to our 
best interests as a people. Canadian development 
has, however, produced a sentiment amongst a 
number of our young men which is in many res- 
pects a noble one ; which has arisen from events 
beyond our control as a people, and which may in 
the future become stronger if not dealt with in a 
way that will place before the young Canadian a 
loftier object for his patriotism than that of which 
he now occasionally dreams. Two causes have 
led to the growth of this feeling, both due, in a 
large degree, to the effects of the American revolu- 
tion. The loss of these colonies led England, in 
the first place, to entirely change her method of 
colonial government, and to go, in fact, from one 
extreme to the other. Instead of regarding them 
as integral parts of the Empire, subject to taxation 
and representation as much as were the citi/.ens at 
home, it gradually became the custom to think 
and speak of the colonies as the dependencies 
which would, when strong enough, seek separation 
of their own accord and have it willingly granted 
them. The statement that " colonies were like 
fruit which, when ripe, fell from the parent tree," 
became an adage and formed the staple upon which 
writers theorized and dwelt, until they made the 
public believe it was almost an indisputable fact. 

This, of course, had a certain effect in the 
colonies, and though our writers and politicians 
have, until a very recent date, protested their 
loyalty and disbelief in the theory, it cannot be 
denied that this line of thought and argument, 
which was, up to ten years ago, so largely followed 
in the mother country, has been the cause of the 
growth of a limited independence sentiment in 
Canada to day. 

Then, in the second place, the United States is 
to the superficial student of material progress, a 
living example of what may be achieved by an in- 
dependent Anglo-Saxon community and the con- 
tiguity of that country has undoubtedly had its 
effect in developing this feeling in Canada. 

What, then, would independence mean for the 
Dominion, and how would it affect the mass of the 
people, who are, as yet, so largely in favour of 
maintaining their present position ? It must be 
pointed out, in the first place, that a certain grave 
doubt underlies the discussion of all these ques- 
tions. It is usually said, and the writer of these 
lines has himself made the statement that certain 
possibilities lie before Canada, and that she can as 
a nation choose between them. Such is the in- 
ference to be drawn bom the policy of the mother 
country in the past. When, however, we glance at 
the great interests which Britain now has in 
Canada ; the capital invested : the absolute neces- 
sity of Halifax and lisquimatilt to the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets ; the advantages of the C. P. K. as 
an imperial highway ; the immense privilege which 
it would lie i ' time of war to have live use of our 
coal-beds in Nova Scotia and British Columbia : 
the loss of prestige which would accrue from the 
separation of Canada from the Empire, it really 
becomes a matter of serious doubt whether 
we could effect a peaceful secession from the 
Crown, Moreover, in considering this question, 
it must be remembered that a large number til 
Canadians are as loyal as even the men of a ecu 
tury ago who came to Ontario from die United 
States and would light rather than sacrifice their 
allegiance to Crown and Empire. 
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Could the mother country, in justice to her 
national honour, aside altogether from the question 
of interests, leave this appealing minority to be 
crushed in a case such as I have supposed by a 
disloyal majority ? If a certain tendency towards 
independence has been caused, as 1 have pointed 
out, by Great Britain's past policy, it is well to 
recollect that times have changed since the days 
when Bright and the disciples of the Manchester 
school urged the " emancipation of the colonies." 
Now, indeed, it seems to be the universal desire of 
Imperial statesmen of every party to maintain and 
perpetuate the unity of the empire by cordially 
responding, in the words of Mr, Disraeli eighteen 
years ago, " to those distant sympathies which may 
become the source of incalculable strength and 
happiness to this land." 

No British statesman now neglects an oppor- 
tunity of preaching, in season and out, the great- 
ness of the Empire and the advantages of main- 
taining its unity, and no audience fails to respond 
by the most hearty applause to the expression of 
such sentiments. 

Let us suppose, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Great Britain had consented to our 
separation from the Empire, and that an ordinance 
to that effect had unanimously passed our Legisla- 
tures, what, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, would be the results ? 

The establishment of a republic somewhat after 
the American plan, and the adoption of all the in- 
conveniences, expenses, and centralizing powers of 
such a system ; the formation of a central govern- 
ment and a constitution upon one of two lines — 
either a federation of the loosest kind, as regards 
the power of the federal executive, or a strong 
central authority such as that possessed by the 
United States. If the former, it would be impos- 
sible for the national government, apart from the 
all-powerful protection and prestige of Great 
Britain, which now assists so greatly in maintain- 
ing our constitution from constant change, and our 
country, perhaps, from internal discord, to hold the 
various and distant provinces in continual union. 
Any fancied act of federal aggression ; any pro- 
vincial interest which might for the moment conflict 
with those of the central government, would imme- 
diately lead to threats of secession or of American 
interference. 

If, on the other hand, it were proposed to adopt 
a firm and centralized system, the objections from 
the provincial authorities would be so great as to 
probably over-ride the advocacy of an otherwise 
first principle. To add to the lack of internal 
stability would cause the probably increased activ- 
ity of American emissaries and ambitious poli- 
ticians; and then, if we ever desired to enforce the 
maintenance of our national union against some 
disaffected province, it could be most justly pointed 
out that if it were right and legitimate for the 
Dominion to secede from the Empire, why should 
it not be equally the privilege of a province to 
secede from the confederation. 

Thus, we would eventually find ourselves face to 
face with the bitter problem of " State Rights " in 
an even more acute form than that which the Ameri- 
can Union had to encounter, and accentuated by the 
fact that we should be at the mercy of the men 
and money that might pour in from the other 
side of the line to assist one combatant or the 
other. 

Hut, granted that we founded a stable system of 
government and overcame these obvious difficul- 
ties, we should still have an enormously increased 
expenditure to face. Some sort of an army would 
have to be established, if only a very small one ; 
a certain number of war-ships would have to be 
built to protect our trade and fisheries, because we 
would not have the immense reserve of power, 
wealth and population which has enabled the 
United States to do without such an armament in 
the past ; we should have to send consuls and 
ambassadors to the chief cities and countries of 
the world, and assume all the other numerous ex- 
penses which are absolutely necessary to a full 
national establishment. 

This great increase in our expenditure would re- 
sult in increased borrowing at a higher rate of in- 
terest, because the present low rate is largely due 



to the national safety ensured, by British connec- 
tion, and a general addition to our national and in- 
dividual taxation. To cap the climax would come 
a keen appreciation of the fact that instead of in- 
dependence we had only, after all our troubles and 
exertions, obtained a position of practical depend- 
ence upon the will and pleasure of the United 
States. 

To say nothing of our Atlantic and Pacific 
fisheries, which could be seized by them at any 
time in spite of our puny army and navy ; the dif- 
ficulties arising from possible disputes on our 
Alaskan frontier, or from the occasional abrogation 
of treaties, might bring us face to face with war— 
or surrender— and the difference in population and 
power, to say nothing of the $349,000,000 which 
it has been recently proposed to expend on an 
American navy, would seem to indicate submission 
as the most probable alternative. 

The result would inevitably be annexation, as 
our pride, mistaken though it might be. would pro- 
bably revolt from a proposal to seek our place once 
more within the bounds of the British Empire. 
If, again, Mr. Erastus Wiman's suggestion were 
adopted, and we should seek and obtain indepen- 
dence in order the better to get commercial union 
with the States, the result would be identical : 
the adoption of the same tariff against outside 
nations and the pooling of our revenues, with the 
probable assimilation of our excise and internal 
revenue taxes : the creation of a council to adjust 
matters at difference between the two countries, 
upon which we should be represented in a ratio of 
one to ten. The fact that we should be unable to 
change our tariff without the consent of Congress, 
and be obliged to change it whenever they saw fit 
to make an alteration — taxation without represen- 
tation — would, when combined with the loss of re- 
venue accruing from the removal of custom houses 
along the American frontier and the consequent 
encouragement to trade with the States instead of 
England and the further loss thus insured by de- 
crease of British imports, result in a demand for 
the advantages as well as disadvantages of annexa 
tion, and political union would inevitably follow 
this attempt to obtain certain supposed benefits 
without the corresponding responsibilities. 

Advocates of Canadian independence seem to 
base their arguments chiefly upon the advantages 
which would accrue to our people were we relieved 
from the dangers of European entanglements which 
are now said to menace us. It has. I think, been 
shown that our responsibilities under independence 
would be very great, and it only remains to say- 
that in our present position we are, of course, 
liable to be involved in any great war that England 
may have to face, but that tuton the whole the 
balance of advantage is decidedly on our side. 
We receive the all-powerful protection which the 
Empire affords and the prestge which its greatness 
adds to the crown of our young nationality, while 
we give nothing in return but our allegiance and 
hopes of a future when we shall be strong enough 
and great enough to be of some material service 
to that Motherland which has done so much 
to develop our growing wealth, mould our eon- 
constitutional system and encourage our national 
aspirations. Let me say, in conclusion, and I find 
it necessary to postpone the consideration of the 
great question of Imperial Federation as it may 
effect Canada to a future article, that I believe a 
weak independence is not the true destiny of our 
country, and that the future of this great Dominion 
cannot be better described than by these eloquent 
and prophetic words of Lord Dufferin when he 
said : " In a world apart, secluded front all ex 
traneous influences, nestling at the feet of her 
mother, Canada dreams her dream, and forbodes 

her destiny- a dream of ever-broadening harvests, 

multiplying towns and villages and expanding 
pastures ; of constitutional self-government and a 
confederated Empire ; of page after page of hon- 
ourable history added as her contribution to the 
annals of the Mother Country and to the glories of 
the British race ; of a perpetuation for all time 
upon this continent of that temperate and well 
balanced system of government which combines in 
one mighty whole, as the eternal possession of all 
Englishmen, the brilliant history and traditions of 



the past, with the freest and most wummutd'l&i 
liberty of action in the future." 

Oar watchword, m a people- should be these 
beautiful and expressive lines of Tennyson : 
" U>« tfooa thy land, with Um far brought 
from ml the storied past, Mud used 
Within the present, but tfajntfesed 
Through future tiffs* by power of thought/ 1 

Toronto. J, Cavteu. Hoj-kix*. 



THE WALKER OF THE SNOW. 

.Speed on, speed 'tis, gead master ; 

The camp iks far away ; 
We mast tross the busted valley 

Before the dose of 'lay. 

How the snow-Might came upon me 

1 will tell ym a» we go, - 
The bisght of the sbarja*- hunter 

Who walks the midnight smw. 

Save the wailing of the mo»s-Wfd 

With a plaintive not* and km ; 
Awl the skating of the red leaf 

Upon the boien snow. 

And said i : Thwagh dark is falling, 

And far the camp most be. 
Vet my heart it would be lightsome 

If I had but company. 

Arid then 1 sang awl sb&sui. 

Keeping measure as I sped., 
To the harp-twang of the sntwraftste 

As it sprang beneath my tread. 

Kor far into the valiey 

Had i dipped upon my sraj. 
Wbers a dusky fignre joined me 

In a capucbon of grey. 

Beading up«n the snowshoes 

With a long and Umber stride ; 
And I hailed the dusky strastger. 

As we travelled side by side. 

But no token of communion 

Gave he by word or lock, 
And the fear-chili fell span me 

At the crossing of the brook. 

For I saw by the sickly owwoBght, 

As I followed, bending low, 
That the walking of the stouter 

Left no foot-sparks on the too*". 

Then the tear chill gathered er"er me. 

Like a shroiKi around nae cast. 
As I sank upon the snow-drift 

Where the shadow hunter passed. 

And the otter-trappers found me, 

Before the break of day. 
With my dark bait blanched and whitened 

As the snow in whkh I lay. 

But they spoke not as they raised me : 
For they knew that in the night 

I bad seen the shadow hunter 
And had withered m his sight. 

Sanela Maria speed us ' 

The sun is UMi low ; 
Before us lies the valley 

Of She Walker of the Sa*W - 

C. !». Smasly, 

CURIOUS LOSS IN THE MAIL. 

As Christmas time some person »n another city enclosed 
a gold ring in * letter as a gift, to a friend in lM$ city. 
When the letter was delivered, the ring *as found t» be 
missing, and a clean cat circular hole through the envelope 
showed how it had escaped. A search was instituted, and 
it was found that the letter containing the ring had Wen 
placed in the packet beside a packet _c»taiwag m&e a 
large sam of money in greenbacks. The weight of mas! 
matter upon the bag containing these letters had forced the 
ring through the envelope in which it was contained, and 
nearly through the package <A greenbacks, in which it was 
found" imbedded. When the awaey packet was Opened, 
the ring dropped out, together with a large iiumber e*f 
circular fragments of greenbacks of the exact ske of the 
ring, which" had been OM out as swatly a* with a die.— 



MAGNETIC PLANT. 

A genuine electric vegetable has been discovered in India, 
in the depths oi the fiswst. If a leaf » broken off, the land 
breaking it receives, a strong electric shock. No bird at 
insect ever alights »pnn this strange plant. It shows all 
the properties of n electrical machine, detecting au 8' 
nesie needle u hen w is brought near to it. In a rain storm 
the electrical properties disappear. The magnetic energy is 
most powerful at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. Strange to say, 
none of the magnetic minerals are vm tmtd near where 
this plant grows. 
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EASTKS 1.4 UKS. 

Come near and lay them at the Saviour's feet ; 
All that are lowly, filled with fragrance sweet ; 
Choose bnt the purest flowers for that high place, 
Pot naught but what is perfect sees His face. 
So speak Earth's creatures : but behold ! on high, 
Echoes a voice that fills the earth and sky : 
" All these are precious, but to me most dear _ 
"The stained, the torn, the trembling, filled with fear. 
*< These 1 would gather closely to my care, 
« And make, once more, so spotless, pure and fair, 
« Choose not the fairest flowers as oflering meet ; 
<" The broised blossoms I would make complete. ' 
Sherbrooke. May Austin. 

An Ottawa correspondent, who signs himself 
- Scrutator." writes as follows : 

There can hardly be a doubt that many of the Indian 
names of places are derived from Hebrew. Chicago, 
Mfwrg*. the nation of the plain; Milwaukee, mekk, a 
kingdom ; Niagara, «igar, to flow down ; Ontario, natar, 
to flow % Ottawa, tiwa, to circumscribe ; Toronto, tara, 
moist; laU, low; Arizona, ens, cedar trees; Illinois, 
iiowa. trees; Labrador, hailstorms, etc. I may 

add that names of continents and countries are also of 
Hebrew origin : Europe, eripha, ruins ; Africa, ophar, 
sand : America (in hithpael), hith-amter, to use or abuse 
the services of others for gain and advantage ; France, 
p&ttm, fruitful ; Spain, siwpka, abundance ; Prussia bertts, 
fir trees ; Russia, ronsA. poor 

These etymologies are certainly ingenious, and, 
if it were not already fairly well established that 
most of these names are of Indian origin, might 
be accepted as something more than examples of 
homophony. Chicago is said by authorities on 
the Indian languages to mean " a skunk," from the 
Cree iL chicag " or " sigag." Milwaukee is said to 
be the Ojibway equivalent to Terrebonne—" good 
land. " Ottawa is traced by some to the Algonquin 
word for "ear," by others to a word meaning 
* bulrushes." Illinois is believed to mean simply 
"men" or "people." According to Abbe Cuoq, 
Toronto means " A tree in the water," the root 
being " Karonta," a tree. (See Lexique de la 
Langue /requeue, pp. 12 and 51.) To accountfor 
the euphonious name of Arizona, which one might 
fancy a contraction of Arida Zona, the " arid belt," 
the Zuni Indians have a poetical legend. Ever 
so long ago, they say. a race of men sprang out of 
the earth, as plants rise out of the ground. This 
race increased until it spread over all the habitable 
surface of the globe, and then after countless ages 
it gradually waned and passed away. For many 
aaons after its disappearance, the earth remained 
without inhabitants, till at length the sun took com- 
passion on its loneliness and sent a celestial maiden 
to repeople it. Th is young goddess, cal led A rizona 
—the " Maiden Queen,"— dwelt long in solitude. 
At last, as she basked one day in the sunbeams, a 
drop of dew fell from heaven and rested upon her, 
and in due time she was blessed with twins, a son 
and a daughter, who became the ancestors of the 
Zuni people, the only pure and genuine children of 
the sun existing in the world. As for the other 
races — black, white or olive-coloured— they are of 
inferior stock and apostates, not to be compared 
with the fair descendants of Arizona. " Eretz," 
(the earth) would suit this legend better than 
M erez " (a cedar tree.) 

" Scrutator's" European etymologies are also, we 
thieve, open to question. The only geographical 
names in his list for which, with any semblance of 
reason, Semitic origins have been suggested, are 
Europe, Sjp&ta and Africa. The Hebrew word for 
" evening," which we find in the first chapter of 
Genesis, and which, in its softened English trans- 
literatkm, would be " Ereb," has been suggested as 
the root-word of Europe, A Phoenician term has 
by some theorists been assigned as the origin of 
Africa ; but, like the derivation of Europe just 
given, it is purely conjectural, To the Phoenicians 
has also been attributed the naming of Spain (the 
" land of rabbits/') from the abundance of those 
animals seen on the southern shores of the penin- 
sula. These etymologies are fanciful, but they 



Iwvc at least a certain historical foundation. But 
we cannot imagine why a Semitic language should 
be deemed necessary to account for the derivation 
of American names, especially when aboriginal 
languages are known to exist. 

Tins Winter Trres, 

Clean limbed and grey beneath the glorious blue 

Of winter heav'ns their branches, thin and dry, 

Thai meet with icy rattle, reaching high, 

Touched with pale sunlight, stark and frozen through. 

And when the sunset glories bum anew, 

And warm lights on the snowy teaches lie, 

The brandling trees, against the red-lit sky,^ 

In countless still black lines are etched to view. 

When all the heav'ns are one dull, sunless grey, 

And sifted snow flies on the furious blast, 

The trees like spectres gaunt their long arms bend, 

Before the driving wind they bend and sway, 

Tossing and moaning in an anguish vast, 

As branch and limb the storm-sprites wildly rend ! 

Montre al. Helen Fairbairn. 

These who have been happy enough to enjoy the 
hospitality of the accomplished master of Spencer 
Grange, or who have made his acquaintance 
through his charming and instructive books, are 
not likely to be ignorant of the natural beauties and 
romantic associations of Belle Borne Brook. Men- 
tion is made of it in the earlier " Maple Leaves," 
in " L'Album du Touriste," in " Monographies et 
Esquisses," and in " Picturesque Quebec." In 
the chapter on Spencer Wood (which took its 
name from the Right Hon. Spencer Percival, a 
relative of whom occupied it from r8i5 till 1833), 
in this last work Mr. LeMoine writes : " Well can 
we recall the time when this lordly demesne ex- 
tended from Wolfefield, adjoining Marchmont, to 
the meandering Belle Borne Brook, which glides 
past the porter's lodge at Woodfield, due west ; 
the historic stream Ruisscau Saint Denis, up 
which clambered the British hero Wolfe, to con- 
quer or die, intersecting it at Thornhill." And in 
his sketch of Spencer Grange in "Maple Leaves" 
we find this attractive picture : " The whole place 
is girt round by a zone of tall pine, beach, maple 
and red oaks, whose deep green foliage, when lit 
up by the rays of the setting or rising sun, assume 
tints of most dazzling brightness— emerald wreaths 
dipped into molten gold and overhanging under a 
leafy arcade, a walk which zig-zags round the pro- 
perty, following to the south-west the many wind- 
ings of the Belle Borne streamlet. This sylvan 
region, most congenial to the tastes of a naturalist, 
echoes in spring and summer with the ever-varying 
and wild minstrelsy of the robin, the song-sparrow, 
the redstart, the thrush, the red-eyed fly-catcher 
and other feathered choristers, while the golden- 
winged woodpecker heralds at dawn the coming 
rain of the morrow, and tame crows, rendered saucy 
by protection, stray through the sprouting corn, in 
their sable costume, like worldly clergymen com- 
puting their tithes. On the aforesaid walk, once 
trodden by the prince of American ornithologists, 
the great Audubon, whilst on a visit to Mr. Atkinson 
at Spencer Wood, was conferred the name of 
Audubon Avenue by his Sillery disciple, the author 
of " The Birds of Canada." One of the romances 
with which, in past generations, Belle Borne Brook 
was associated is thus hinted at in the sketch of 
Woodfield in -'Picturesque Canada": "Wood- 
field was occupied as a dwelling during several 
years (1795-1802) by Bishop Mountain, the first 
Protestant Bishop of Quebec, During his occupa- 
tion he removed a bridge that spanned Belle 
Borne Brook, with the intention of cutting off 
communication with Powell Place (Spencer Wood), 
the neighbouring estate, for reasons which it is 
not now necessary to enter into." 

With these few words of introduction (unneces- 
sary, doubtless, to many of our readers), we have 
pleasure in making known the following tribute, 
sent us by Dr. J. M. Harper, to the rare beauties of 
BmM IIobsb Brooklet, 

Rippling sings the buriiie sweet 

As summer comes again : 
The songsters meet, its rhyme to greet 

Adown the woodland glen. 
The Mayflowers blink benide Its brink, 

The willows shade its breast. 
As merrily round the bubbles link 

To crown each wavelet's cre»U 



Though meadow- born it run* as clear 

As mountain rill in spring, 
And laughs to leap the headlong steep, 

And round its foam to fling : 
Or heedless glides between the slide* 

Its (laky foaming* stain, 
Until at length its prattle hides 

Within the river's main. 

Long years ago it turned a mill, 

Hut now it only sings, 
Or, standing still, above some rill, 

It weaves a thousand rings ; 
Or yet at dawn, it dews the lawn, 

As robins sip its spray, 
Or yet at noon, with growing brawn, 

It sings its loudest lay. 

Its winter's song has lain asleep 

Within its downy bed, 
Hut, spring a- peep, its frolic's sweep 

With melting mirth is fed ; 
And now it sings, and welcome brings 

Awakening everywhere, 
Round Spencer ( i-ange* whose woodlands range 

With nature's springtide prayer. 

J. M. HARi'KR. 

»Spencer Grange is the residence of J. M. LeMoine, Esq., the 
Canadian antiquary and historian. 

From a young poet, whose name is brimful of 
poetic promise, of which his verse is a guarantee 
of performance, we have received through a most 
worthy sponsor these lines : 

To a Water Lily. 

(Sicilian Octave.) 
Sweet-scented water lily, white and fair, 

From the blue rippled bosom of the lake, 
So pure thou art, as an embodied prayer 

That from the heart of silent love doth break ! 
Resting on water, breathing sun-steeped air, 

So Nature placed thee, for thy beauty's sake, 
Lest touch of earth thy whiteness should impair 
And from thy body frail thy spirit take. 

William Carman Roberts. 
The Rectory, Fredericton, N.B. 

Browning. 

To the Editor of The Dominion Illustrated : 

Sir,— My esteemed friend, Pastor Felix, has sent you 
opinions of Canadian men of letters on the characteristics 
of Robert Browning as a poet,— in my own instance, per- 
haps, too hastily expressed. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
admirable wife and most competent judge of the genius of 
her illustrious husband, gives the best criticism : 
" There, obedient to her praying, 1 did read aloud the 
poems 

Made by Tuscan flutes * * 

Or from Browning some ' Pomegranate,' which, if cut deep 
down the middle, 

Shows a heait within blood-tinctured, of a veined human- 
ity." 

Hernewood, I'.E.I. KutJTKR D.UYAR. 

Drowning. 

In the lines on Browning, from the pen of " W," winch 
appeared in our last issue (April 5), the word "secure " in 
the line, " Mis pregnant verse at times secure," ought to 
have been "obscure." 



THE READING OF NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers have done much to abbreviate expression, 
and so to improve style. They are to occupy during your 
generation a large share of attention. And the most 
studious and engaged man can neglect them only at his 
cost. But have little to do with them. Learn how to get 
their best, too, without their getting yours. Do not read 
them when the mind is creative. And do not read them 
thoroughly, column by column. Remember they are wade 
for everybody, and don't try to get what isn't meant for 
you, The miscellany, for instance, should not receive 
your attention. There is a great secret in knowing what to 
keep out of the mind as well as what to put in. And, even 
if you find yourself interested in the selections, you cannot 
use them, because the original source is not of reference. 
You cannot quote from a newspaper. Like some insects, 
it dieil the day it was born. The genuine news is what 
you want, and practice quickens search for it. Give your- 
self only so many minutes for the paper, 'then you will 
learn to avoid the premature reports and anticipations, and 
the Stuff' put in for people who have nothing to think of.-- 
/imersm, 

A MINIATURE WATCH. 

At the Paris Kxpositiou a Florentine friar shows a watch 
only a quarter of an inch in diameter. It has not only the 
two regular hands, but a third,, which marks the seconds, 
and a microscopic dial which indicates the days, weeks, 
months and years. It also contains an alarm, and on its 
front lid or cover ftn ingeniously cut figure of St. Francis*. 
On the back cover, by aid of a powerful glass, you can dis- 
tinctly see and read two verses of the "Te IVimi." 
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A RAMBLE THROUGH QUEBECOFOLD 
WITH A SPECTRE. 

MtBtttOttT Mass ON Christmas Eve, 1535, on Hoard 
Jacques cartikr's Little Squadron, nkar 
Hark Point, on tiik St. Charles, 

AT QtJEBEC, 

"On the ai'li December, 1885, at Quebec, the author of 'line 
{'He tie NoH to** Jarqiiet Curlier' mel LaverdlArc on the Grande 

AIM*," liKNBST MVIIANI!. 

- 

As Charles Laverdiere, the learned annotator of the 
voyages of the discoverer of Canada and of those of the 
founder of Quebec, had then been dead twelve years, it is 
evident that the personage who accosted Mr. Ernest 
Myrand on this memorable night, and who furnished the 
subject of his weird dialogue, was not the good Abbe 
Laverdiere, such as we knew him in the flesh, but a ghostly, 
though genial, phantom, delegated to wander on earth in 
our frosty December weather, even on nights not specially 
set apart, by popular belief, for supernatural visitations, 
such as All Souls' Day. 

The reader may expect, strange though it may seem, a 
vivid, perhaps not unwelcome, appeal to the teeming realms 
of the imagination in order to obtain a portraiture, in bold 
relief, of scenes purporting to have been enacted in our 
midst more than three hundred and fifty years ago. 

Our cicerone will be a youthful writer, loosing the rein 
to his exuberant fancy, and seeking both to amuse and 
instruct by carefully paraphrasing the records of the past. 

What Jules Verne did for science, Flammarion for 
astronomy, Mr. Myrand would fain undertake for Canadian 
history. A very competent authority* tells us in plain 
terms he is not unlikely to succeed. 

The writer has chosen as the locale of this ghostly en- 
counter the Grande Alice, leading to Sillery, where it 
diverges into the Belvidere road. Assuredly, one could not 
select a more apt instructor in Canadian history than the 
Rev. Abbe Laverdiere. The Abbe's ghost is not one of 
those morose, ill-mannered spectres, peeping at nightfall 
from behind tombstones in rustic cemeteries, but an alert, 
sprightly, well-informed, disembodied spirit, evincing at 
every step proofs of the scholarly learning which brought 
it, when in the flesh, academical honours. To a most 
natural question put to it by the young student of history — 
as to where it came from — it replied that at that late hour, 
11.30 p.m., it had just returned from paying its respects to 
the monument. 

Trusting Mr. Myrand won't object to us having a word 
to say, especially when the sacred name of Sillery is 
mooted, we might point out several neighboring spots 
where the ghost of a historian, waked for the nonce, might 
love to linger — such, for instance as the green wood where 
Father Liegeois was beheaded in the summer of 1655, 
where now stands Clermont, while a few rods to the west 
Arnold's Green Mountain Boys made a successful raid at 
Christmas, 1775, on Lieut.-Governor Cramahe's larder, 
stripping his farm house of all its valuables. These broad 
acres, dear to our youthful neighbour, Gustavus Stuart, 
Esq., Q.C., are now known as Meadowbank. Let me 
first formally introduce Mr. Myrand's learned phantom : 
" Nothing fantastical," says Myrand, "was apparent in the 
demeanour of the archaeological priest ; no flowing garment 
over the bust of a skeleton ; nor was his a grave, solemn 
chilling, silent deportment ; nothing sinister in his looks, 
sepulchral in his voice, livid in his countenance. The gusts 
of the night wind affected him not, nor was his form trans- 
parent as that of an ordinary spirit should be ; his outline 
was projected on the snow in immaculate whiteness, and 
gave one the idea that his shadow would yield to the touch. 

" Can your gaze," softly said the phantom, " take in 
this Quebec of the past ? There goes Brulart de Sillery, a 
Commander of the Order of Malta; Charles Huault de 
Montmagny, a brave knight of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
Bras de Ker de Chateaufort. Here comes Champlain, M. 
de Monts, M. de Chates, Chauvin, the Marquis de la 
Roche, Roberval, Jacques Cartier, Verrazin," and Laver- 
diere seemed as watching in silence and lovingly the stately 
procession of discoverers, great captains and adminis- 
trators, as they passed before him in chronological order. 
" No," added the ethereal visitor, " it is not the Quebec of 
to-day one cares to study, but the sturJy fortress alive with 
warlike alarms in the past— the triumphant Quebec ol the 
21st December, 1775 ; the sorrowing city of the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1759; Frontenac's proud fortalicc of the 16th 
October, 1690; Kirk's puritanical town of the 20th July, 
1629, when British colours were temporarily floating from 
the bastions of the Chateau St. Louis ; Champlain's nascent 
Keheaj of the 3rd July, 160%; primitive and wild Stada- 
cona, the barbarous home of Chief Donnacona and his 
copper coloured warriors; the cluster of Algonquin huts, 
nestling like chickens under their mother's wing ; the 
Canada grasped on the 14th September, 1535, by the im- 
mortal Jacques Cartier." 

Thu« magnificently discoursed to me the ghost of Charles 
Honor e Laverdiere, M.A,, at half-past II p.m. on the 31st 
December, 18X5, as we leisurely walked along the Grande 
Alice, the antique and fashionable street /'<</ txtdhtm of 
the Ancient Capital. Laverdiere had died twelve years 
previous, on the I tth March, 1873. I ought to have recol- 
lected that the historian had ceased to belong to the living, 
Home how or other, I was, as I have since thought, under 

fRsv, AbM Begin 'now W»hop5, in fntreduettoii to work greeted by 
the Kyllcrywnuw loll"- lountlor ef th« settlement in i4w, Commands 
de Killcry, and to the MUsiooiiry Father Eniintmd Ma»*.:, at rent 
under the nave of hi* little ebajrel at Cillery Cuvo »in«« IMn May, ir, 4 6. 



some kind of a spell, else how could I have failed to a«k 
him whence he came. I could not have l>een quite 
myself, else I should not. have struck up, as I walked, an 
old French song on this Christmas eve, I may have felt a 
secret fear and sang : 

" V a trt>i$ petit."/ anggs 
DeHcendiis du ciel, 
Chantatit l«» loitartges 
Du p.-r« ; Ewrnefl" 

We were rapidly nearing the City Gates; soon we 
ascended lis butttsi-Nepveu (Perrault's Hill), casting, as 
we went along, a glance behind at the solid dismantled 
Martello Tower, dating from 1K06, a mournful, forgotten 
sentry, seemingly left by the British legions. We both 
lingered here a moment, under the spell of the wondrous 
panorama spread around. To the north the populous, pro- 
gressive city ward honored with the name of Montcalm ; 
in the distance the verdant woods of Ste. Loye ; to the 
south, across the St. Lawrence, the thickly inhabited 
heights of St. Romuald and St. David de i'Aube- Riviere ; 
to the west, the waiving pine groves of Spencer Wood, the 
well-kept highway leading to Sillery, the smiling country- 
seats around and beyond Mount Pleasant, embowered like 
nests in the overhanging woods ; lastly, the sweetly pretty 
valley of the meandering St. Charles. 

" What changes in the mis en-scene of the city !" ex- 
claimed Laverdiere. 

" Are they not for the better ?" said f, " though evi- 
dently you are not in a mood to be complimentary." 

A faint smile stole over the placid features of the ghost ; 
recovering itseh, with becoming gravity, it thus continued : 
" There, down in St. Louis street, I can descry the 
tenement of the cooper, Francois Gobert, where Mont 
gomery was laid out, also the site of young Surgeon 
Arnoux's dwelling, where Montcalm, sorely hurt, was con- 
veyed amidday on the 13th September, 1759. Close by- 
stands Madame Hugues-Pean's house, a present from 
Bigot. Some few yards beyond, on the opposite side, at 
the corner of Parlour and Stadacona streets, Abbe Vignal 
had his house and gardens, close to the heavy and extensive 
cloister of St. Ursula, before he left the city at the call of 
duty for Montreal, where, at La Prairie de la MogJekmt, 
on the 27th October, 1661, he was murdered, roasted and 
eaten by the Iroquois." 

" I own up to belonging to that class which Horace 
styles Laudatores Tempvris Acti" added the genial phan- 
tom, " so do not be surprised at the tone of my remarks : 
please also to bear in mind I am not alone in this way of 
thinking. The time was when Quebec held, as adminis- 
trator an enlightened diplomat — Lord DufTerin. To him 
the Ancient Capital owes the restoration of her city gates — 
a sacred inheritance from our fathers —when threatened to 
be rased by the stupidity of the Town Council. Pause 
and admire this far-sighted statesman ! 

" Had I his wealth, power ana prestige, I, too, would 
strive to complete his patriotic project." 

" Can you wonder if I am led to recall only the glorified 
past." 

We had gradually penetrated into the neighbourhood of 
the Basilica, passing on our way through Parlour street, 
St. Ursula's heavy and extensive cloister, and next the de- 
serted site where, until 1877, was the famous Jesuit College, 
whose solid walls at last succumbed to dynamite alone, 
where our ears were assailed by a deafening clangour oi 
church bells : the carillon of the Basilica, that of St. John's 
Church, of St. Roch, of St. Sauveur, all the city bells, in 
fact, except one — that of the Jesuit's Chapel — silent, alas ! 
all calling the faithful to Midnight Mass. The streets were 
crowded to excess. Just at that moment the musical 
chime of the Anglican Cathedral pealed forth its sweet, 
weird melody, passing dear to British ears, Auld Lang 
Syne ; the old year, with its sorrows, ushering in a hopeful 
new Christmas. Evidently joyful tidings were at hand : 
A Utile fideles, laete triumpkantes. How my heart yearned 
to enter the sacred ediiice of the Basilica, I longed to 
hear again the solemn tones of its great organ to inhale 
the fragrant incense ascending in clouds heavenward .... 
but another mission awaited me." 

The above is but a faint outline of some of the incidents 
most eloquently discoursed on by the youthful Mr. Myrand 
in the first part of his weird dialogue with a spectre who had 
joined him on the Grande Alice on Christmas Eve, 1 88$. 
Let us for the present close it with the appropriate old 
Christmas carol : 

" NottVsHe agrcahle ! 

Un Sauveur Enlam nous est nc ! 
C'est dans one iiahie 
Qu'il nous est donne." 

J. M. Lk Moink. 
Spencer Grange, Christmas Eve, 18S9. 



L.'s papa being a member of Congress, the child natur- 
ally inhaled politics with the air she breathed, and grew 
linn in the faith that nothing good could lie found outside 
the Republican fold. Miss Blank, a friend of her sister, 
and a political heretic in her eyes, was visiting in the 
family. Late one evening the child, searching for her 
sister, wandered into the guest's room, where she found 
Miss Blank in the midst of her devotions. L, stared at 
Iter in openeved astonishment, and as the young lady arose 
from her knees exclaimed r " Why, Miss Blank ! do you 
■jay your prayers ? 1 thought you were a Democrat I" 
New Yuri Tribune. 



PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 

Miss Helen Gregory's Tea, at the HuttstVl Utmm, Ottawa, 
on Monday, 7O1 inst , was very enjoyable, the guest* 
greatly appreciating the iftsiriwnental and voe*t music a&l 
the recitations, 

"Heavenly I >ove " is the title of a painting, fef j. B. 
SeholSj at present being exhibited in the ne* annex of the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal. It. has already teen tffcaterf by 
a number oi our \xm connoHseurs, and received from all 
the highest praise, 

Mr. Oscar C. B«*s, wfao, during the past year, has been 
on the s'aff of the Montreal Oatetie, received the eoiBpli- 
roetrt of a farewell hiacii on Saturday last, jwst before 
starting for Victoria, B.C., where be takes a peritkw «a 
the editorial staff of the Colonist, Hon wage '. 

Mr. Archibald Lamproan, author of "Among the 
Millet," spent his Easter holidays with friend* in Montreal, 
and many warm admirers of his genius were granted an op- 
portunity of grasping hi* hand and hearing his voice. 

" Let dSOM l&st now who n,. Vff \&tt& beft»« . 
And th©*-e -wbo alwsy« fsverf eh?»' krre the witxit." 

That rarely interesting novel, "The Children of To- 
morrow," by Mr. William Sharp, a brief notice of which 
appeared in this paper last summer, has been brought out 
by Messrs. Frank J. levels &f Co., of New York, as one 
of their International Series. We once more cordially re- 
commend it to our readers. 

We hope we are betraying no confidence in repeating a 
whisper that we happened to hear to the intent that Mrs. 
H. A, Hessley, of Mount kundell, Stellar-ton, X S., was 
about to give us an enlarged collection of the poems which 
were received with such favour last summer, Mrs. Hens- 
ley, as many of war readers know, was formerly Mass 
Sophie M. Almors. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. Mercer Adam we have 
been favoured with a most welcome gift entitled " Bay 
Leaves— Translations from the Latin Poets,"" (printed for 
private circulation). Our readers may judge of its value 
by the signature, " G. S," to the Introduction. As an ex- 
ample of Canadian book making, it does the utmost credit 
to Mr. C. Blackett Robinson. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt, through Mr. George 
lies, of a copy of an admirable study 033 the " Constitu- 
tion of the United States," mainly bibliographical. It 15 
from the pen of Mr. William E. Foster, and is one of the 
excellent Economic Tracts of the Society for Political 
Education, with which Mr. lies is closely connected. 
This tract was first published in 1SS1, hot it now appears 
in an enlarged and revised form. 

Those who would enjoy a really good novel— the author 
is disposed to call a Saga — should get a copy of -'The 
Bondman," by Hall Catne, recently published by Messrs. 
John Lovell &> Son. It deals with Manx and Icelandic 
life, and is equal in interest to "The Deemster," by the 
same gifted author. Messrs. John Level 1 Son have 
also published "A Girl of the People," a thrilling story of 
Liverpool life, by L. T. Meade, « Sylvia A id**," by 
Oswald Crawford, and other good novels by English 
writers of repute. 

A Canadian novel, called " Marie Gourdeon, a Romance 
of the Lower St. Lawrence," written by Miss Maud Ogilw, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. J. Lovell iS" Son. It 
deals with a comparatively new field. The scene is laid at 
Father Point and the neighbourhood of RimouskL The 
book is said to be one worthy the attention of Canadians, 
who should strive to encourage a patriotic literature aod 
develop a taste for description of the beauties of their 
own country. The subscription list is open at DrystSale**. 
233 St. James street, Montreal. 

It is rumoured that the Victoria Rides (Montreal* will 
have a bazaar in their Armory some time next fall, and 
that if it is the success that it ought to be, not only will the 
amount still due on their new Armory be paid off. bet alsa 
a machine gun will be purchased. At least set says their 
popular colonel, K. C. Hensbaw. There is no doubt that 
such a gun would be a very good assurance against aav 
serious disturbance in the city. A mob would not like 10 
face a machine discharging some t.soo or 1,300 shots pei 
minute and sweeping a whole street. 

The AVtk- tlngiami Mugmitie, of Boston, is dtvotiasg 
considerable attention to Canadian subjects. Since last 
December four articles have appeared in its columns from 
Canadian pens, and another article on Canadian writers is 
announced to appear in the May u«ml>et. The writer Is 
W. Rlackbwrn Haste, and the article is in some sense a 
sequel to his article on " Intellectual life in Canada." 
which was published in the December number of the same 
magaalne. The forthcoming article will be richly illus- 
trated, ami it will contain sketches oi every witter of 
prominence in the lH>minion. 

At a meeting held at the Cabinet de Lecture TaroisMale 
a few evenings ago, the St. Jean Baptist* Society of this 
fits' passed resolutions deploring the death of the late Hon.. 
P, J. O, Chauveau, Sheriff oi Montreal Tfee wresWtaM erf 
the' Society, Mr, L O, David, M.P.P., occupied the chair, 
and among those present were the Hon, justices Baby, 
lette, I .orange t and Mathteu, A Mermen Jeanwotte, IVr- 
Vttuit and C.authier, she Rev, Curt Svtttenne, Abbe Dessau* 
nw and Mgr. Tangtuty. The Rev. C»u< Scntenne, Judjje 
Baby, Mgr. Tanguay, lodge Mathiea Mhi Mr. i. \. 
Areharatsudl, all spoke" itt the highest terms of the de- 
ceased statesman »t»d scholar. 
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A Dog I Once Met. 



on 



No one e*saW cwr presume to say he Jen. 
His Ml n*«M> was Itfawi Davis, so called -5»«»8 h » 
Canadian brc*B» bom during the American Civil W »r. 
He was not always called lefi. tt depended very much 
the wood he was in, fn his hours of relaxation and 
i») imtemit, he was addressed as "left"; when tn 
Jisgrnee, " Jefferson Davis," and nothing could exceed his 
Chcsterneldian deportment when known as "Mr. Davis. 
He was a rough Mack ami tan terrier of no particular 

breed his coarse black coat without a gloss. 

If accidentally vou touched him he never allowed a 

caress even in his weakest moments- you found it was not 
soft as "the fur of the beaver or swan's down ever, but 
rather hard, prickly straw. His ears were cut close, so 
was hi* tail -it being little more than a tip. His large in- 
telligent eyes were keen in their outlook on a world he had 
no confidence in. ,,,11 
From the s-ery first he let it be distinctly known he would 
not go for rats, though got for that purpose. When young 
and iHDOcent— if he ever conld have been the last— he 
sometimes, in unguarded moments of youthful impulse, 
would stand at what he wished you to suppose was a rat- 
hole, harking vigorously. If he ever came across one, 
he would stare it down with dignified surprise and then 

walk awav. , ... , . 

He was lent once to a ratcatcher to be trained in what 
was ostensibly his vocation ; but he routed the terriers and 
left the rats. I don't remember if he made friends with 
the rats, but he was capable of doing it. As you see he 
was not a thoroughbred dog in any way ; but what he 
lacked in breeding, he made up in individuality. 

He had strong aversions. His affections he kept well m 
hamd ; was always on the spot, and always knew his own 
mind. In callow days he had been taught by large bribes 
of cake to walk on his hind legs and shut the door. He 
did it with an sir of great distinction, not as if he had ever 
been trained to it, or had accepted bribes, but rather as if 
it was the one thing for dogs to do, terriers in particular, 
and threw into his manner condescension. 

Mv first introduction to him was on a visit to his proprie- 
tors in Montreal- no other word could fit the position he 
held with them. He meiely tolerated the elders ; on good 
terms with the young people, he still allowed no intimacy 
ar familiarity. Often when studying Jeff, I became f >r the 
time being a firm believer in the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls. 

I still incline to the belief that bis small body was the 
temporary habitation of a faded worldling, one who had 
exhausted all the phases of sou! life, finding nothing 
new even in being a black and tan terrier. I think he 
must have been a club man, for Jeff was exclusively fasti- 
dious, without much opinion of man or dog nature. Given 
too much to sell- analysis, he had lost faith in all things, and 
in consequence gave the idea of a melancholy dog without 
much pleasure in life. In one thing alone he unbent and 
showed frivolous feelings of enjoyment. To snatch a drive 
in the trams was the one thing Jeff seemed to think worth 
living for. Lying with his little sharp gloss black nose be- 
tween his tan paws, seemingly asleep, but for an occasional 
twitching of the bright orange patch above his eyes, he 
would listen to all that was said. His talent in that way 
was known by the Bamards, and often they thought to sell 
Jeff by using ambiguous terms. But in vain the dodge, Jeff 
knew them, and apparently harmless remarks would bring 
forth in Jeff most unexpected results, for he knew all the 
plans for the day, and formed his own upon them. When 
supposed to be keeping watch and ward at home, when 
well on the way Jeff would come from under the seat with 
a " Here, Sam, aint yon pleased V expression of face, and 
a propitiatory wag of what ought to have been a tail. 

It was a brave conductor and one with great tact who 
get him out without a row. Generally the tram was 
stopped, and Jeff with his party left. Jeff, with an air of 
having had enough of it, was glad to have reached his 
destination. 

Towards the spring his spirits drooped. Well he remem- 
bered She early exodus to the country, suburban life he en- 
dured with protesting and an almost aggravating resigna- 
tion; but the real unadulterated country of the Eastern 
Townships his soal abhorred— that is when he knew it. 

He held, with Sydney Smith, that life in the country was 
sleep with the eyes open, and much preferred a stroll down 
Sherbrooke street to country rambles. He knew with keen 
infaiiiion there was something up, unusually up, when he 
saw the amount of packing cases, and went from case to 
case with an elegiac appearance worthy of a tombstone 
poet or sensational novelist. 

Then Jeff was ill ! Bui somehow he never impressed 
people as being an utterly truthful dog, and the ruse was 
treated with the contempt it deserved. After that failure 
he was found well tost, as he thought, in the garret. He 
was kept well in sight afterward* and taken forcibly to the 
station. There M* spirits revived, the crowd and bustle 
evidently acting as a tonic. 

Taken into the passenger car, he lay snug and quiet in 
Daisy Barnard's lap. He loved dearly anything that had a 
diplomatic ring. Reaching kkhmond station, he was car 
ried into the ladies' waiting room fast asleep. When last 
seen be was seated on a bench with a solemn look worthy 
of a bishop. But when all was ready for the start to Elm 
Tree Farm Jeff was not to be found. 

He was well known at the station, being a d»g not easily 
forgotten, and was hunted for most thoroughly j but at last 



it was decided he had either gene on in the train or beet) 
run over, 1 felt when I met my friend I had lost, if not 
an affectionate, at least an interesting friend, and had much 
sympathy with his own feelings, if still alive. , 
* Three weeks afterwards, as the Barnard* were sitting at 
breakfast, Jeff turned up with a smiling face. One side or 
his mouth had been badly bitten in a fight with a bull dog, 
in which he had Wen terribly mauled, giving it an uplifted 
look, showing three small sharp white teeth. It gave him 
a noticeable ' expression, taking form and colour from lus 
moods sometimes smiling, sometimes snarling, oftcnest. 
one of scorn. On this occasion it was affably smiling- - 
one he generally assumed when not sure of his fooling with 
the family. , , . , . 

It appeared, from inquiry, that after a general loaf ol 
three weeks round the station, he had decided upon letting 
himself down by degrees to the seclusion of Elm Tree harm, 
staving for a longer or lesser period from the farm house 
as "he liked or disliked his surroundings. Not having been 
received with the enthusiasm he had looked for, after a 
short sojourn he again disappeared. No one had seen him, 
no one had heard of him, and Jeff began to be spoken of 
in the past tense and his virtues remembered. But alas ! 
the best laid plans of man we are told often miscarry, and 
in this instance that universal law extended to those of 
dogs. Jeff was found in this way : As Daisy Barnard and 
her sister were returning from the post-office they met a 
horse and cart driven by a voung Frenchman, who was 
making the evening air "vocal by his reiterated "M»rche 
done 1" Walking towards the sunset glow they could not 
distinctly see a little dog running beside the cart. Not so 
that little dog. No glow or glamour ever dazzled his keen 
sight. From afar he had known them ; but, like many 
another who loves devious ways, he overacted his part. 

They would have passed him unknowing in the safe am- 
bush he had sought under the cart, when he barked at them. 
Not a joyful bark of recognition, but one at strangers he 
was not quite sure of. Now Jeff's bark was not one easily 
forgotten. I think he barked" in chromatic scales. But, at 
all events, that bark gave him away. He was at once 
pounced on, and, after explanations to the courteous 
Frenchman, carried home. 

That autumn it was decided to leave Jeff for the winter 
in charge of a friend in Melbourne. We bade farewell to 
Jeff and our friends with the desolation that c mes with 
being left behind. A fortnight after— a wet, dark October 
night— we heard Jeff's bark at the hall door, peremptorily 
demanding admission. He was caked in mud and fright- 
fully tired, refusing even to eat. He had made three at- 
tempts for freedom,— once he was captured crossing the 
bridge, the third time he swam the river and ran twelve 
miles to our house. For a week he would not leave it, at- 
taching himself to my father in quite a touching way for 
Jeff, that for a time almost deceived us into thinking it dis- 
interested. That winter we had a collie pur>. Great was 
the deference shown him, Jeff giving up what had been his 
favourite place on the rug, waiting patiently until he was 
fed ; in fact metaphorically, as well as literally, walking 
behind Don in all things. As winter melted into spring, 
we often spoke of our friends' return, not heeding Jeff as 
he lay on the ou'er edge of the rug, Don well in front. 
But after a while we did remark a gradual change in his 
manner. By delicate gradation he became more self-asser- 
tive to Don and not so obediently deferential to us. He 
bad a bad quarter of an hour with the cook and broomstick 
on the old lines of tueum and teum in the matter of a bone. 
At last, just three days before his people returned, he had 
bis first fight with Don. That evening, without as much as 
a "Thank you 1" Jeff left, and was found by his people on 
the verandah of their house, one wag from the crown of 
his head to what he wished to have been a tail, and a gen- 
eral appearance of having been in charge during the 
winter. 

Towards the end of that summer two girls from Montreal 
came on a visit to Elm Tree Farm. Jeff never took to 
them, treating them ivith distant hauteur of manner until a 
diabolical design came to him. The girls were haunted by 
hydrophobia and saw in every dog the possibility of mad- 
ness. Jeff soon grasped the situation, and with lip well 
curled, would walk round them snarling and sniffing at 
their heels. 

Poor girls ! They would take refuge on chairs, solas, 
and even tables, though he never tried to bite. But dread 
had become to them the neuralgia of indignation. They 
mistrusted him 1 He hated them ! So it was quite an un- 
called for attention his escorting them to the station on 
their return to town. 

He was undecided to the very last, or his plans not quite 
formed j finally he made up his mind, heading after the 
carriage at a good pace, The last seen of him by his old 
friends, he had been seen to get into the train for Mont- 
real, The conductor, when interviewed, said he had seen a 
dog answering to the description of Jeff. He seemed to be- 
long to no one. After taking the tickets, he returned to 
put him into the baggage car, but he was not to be found, 
lie had been seen by his two enemies so they wrote 
after reaching Durham station. Whether he hail secreted 
himself until reaching Durham and then got off in his 
usual dignified manner, cither than be forcibly evicted, or 
seeing he had for once made ft mistake, losing his head 
had jumped oft and been run over, was never known. 
One thing alone was clear, he had made up Ids mind not to 
winter again in the country. 

For a long time— he had such a knack of turning up 
we all thought he might return, and got into the habit of 
listening for his bark in the long autumn nights, His re- 



turn became almost* a tradition amongst us, like that of 
King Arthur and Emperor Uarbarossa, and a subject of 
fireside talk in those old sweet days that have long since, 
with Jeff, become a memory. Augusta Cm. 



AN APRIL ALIBI. 

Crispin Hjdrward was my friend, 
With his Saxon eyes and hair, 
And that spirit all his own ; 
Like an llesman of the Northland 
With his earldom on the sea. 

More to me than kith or kin 
Was the silence of his speech, 
Full of quiet from long faring 
On the forest ways aloof ; 
Brown as steep hill brooks at noon 
Touched with the red Autumn sun, 
Were his fearless tender hands ; 
And the years went brightening by. 

Now a lyric wind and weather 
Break the leaguer of the frost ; 
And the shining rough month March 
Crumbles into sun and rain ; 
But the dawnless night with slumber 
Wheels above his rest and wakens 
Not a dream for Crispin Hjdrward. 

Now the uplands hold an echo 

From the meadowlands at morn ; 

And the marshes hear the rivers 

Rouse their giant heart once more, — 

Hear the crunchine floe start seaward 

From a thousand valley floors, 

And far on amid the hills 

Under stars in the clear night 

The replying, the replying, 

Of the ice-cold rivulets 

Plashing down with many a joy 

In their arrowy blue speed ; 

The crisp twilight filled and fretted 

With innumerable sound,— 

The return of Spring with tumult 

Of the freshets unimprisoned 

In the universal thaw. 

Now, the same bright way of wonder 

He so loved with his great heart, 

The awaited sure return 

Of all sleeping forest things 

Is reheralded abroad 

On the cherry-scented earth, 

Till the places of their coming, 

Wells the frost no longer hushes, 

Trails no drift doth trammel now,- 

Hail them as of old once more. 

But the one lost melody, 
The loosed silvern chord which rang 
Once aforetime resonant 
Through Mid-April, like a voice 
Through some Norland Saga crying 
Skoal to Death, comes not again ; 
Time shall not revive that presence 
More desired than the flowers. 
Longer wished for than the birds. 
April conies, but April's lover 
Is departed and not here. 

Sojourning beyond the frost, 
He is weary and no more, 
Though the wing-bright highholes rally, 
And along the barrier pines 
Morning reddens on the hills,— 
No more to the forest (lutings 
The bright Norland's April fondling 
(lets him forth afoot, light hearted, 
On the unfrequented ways 
With compassionable Spring. 



New York. 



Buss Carman. 



TRUST. 



When beneath the sombre clouds 
All the stars are lost from view, 
Do we doubt that they are there 
( lemming heavens purple blue ? 

And when sorrow's clouds shall come 
'Twixt us and our Father's love, 
Shall we doubt that it is still 
Watching o'er us from above ? 



A SUNSET. 

A line in the west of purest gold, 
With grey clouds, lying, fold on fold, 
With fringe-like edges across the gold, 
And under a plain all white with snow. 
A beautiful frill for the golden glow j 
And many a sunset with crimson glow 
I lave I seen in days before, but ne'er 
Have t seen as dainty a sky, or fair, 
As this with its bar of purest gold, 
With gray above it, fold Oil fold. 
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The World, The Flesh and The Devil.' 



liv May Austin, 



Chaptkr V. 

*' I hope you are happy here." 

One of Agnes's favourite walks was past the smithy. 
She thought the blacksmith typical of what a blacksmith 
should be, since Longfellow had given to her mind that 
living portrait of "The Village Blacksmith." 

Martin Maynard was a man of somewhat over thirty, 
with a strongly built, tall, broad frame. His hair was 
thick and straight and black ; eves blue, light blue ; and 
the brows above them were as black as his hair, and met 
above his high, straight nose. His skin had that weather- 
beaten appearance which such dark men often have, and 
which seems so much to add to their manliness. 

Agnes had always been interested in forges since the days 
of her childhood, when her greatest privilege was the 
pleasure of accompanying her pony to the smithy to 
watch the process of his shoeing. She had first been in- 
terested in this man on account of his occupation. This 
turned to a deeper interest when she discovered the affec- 
tion existing between himself and Alminere. 

Alminere never spoke of him, but Agnes had met them 
together on several occasions, and there was no mistaking 
the tenderness of his whole manner, or the light in 
Alminere's face when he was near. 

It was a lovely September evening ; the sun had set, 
leaving the sky unbroken in its blue; there was a slight 
north wind, enough to give eagerness to the air, exhilaration 
to Agnes Power's spirit. 

She came down stairs with a scarlet shawl over her arm. 
Maxwell walked out of the library and took possession of 
the shawl and, metaphorically, of her. 
" You are too fond of walking alone." 
However fond she was of walking alone, she had no objec- 
tion to such a charming companion. 

It was dark when they retraced their steps over the 
bridge. The flame-lighted face of the post office clock 
shone like a descended moon, and showed the big dark 
hands pointing to half past seven. 

Turning the corner, they almost ran against a couple ap- 
parently engrossed with each other. " That Lajeunesse 
girl and her lover," said Maxwell, when they had 



Agnes instinctively felt there was something of contempt 
in his tone. 

" She is a beautiful girl." 

" As far as beauty goes, yes ! but there is a good deal of 
the devil in it ; for my own part, I fancy all women should 
be fair." 

The lamplight fell just then on Agnes's head and reached 
that band of dead white hair. He noticed then the sad 
droop about her eyes and the pain-set mouth, and presently 
he spoke. 

" I hope you are happy here." 

" I am not as unhappy as I might be ; but no woman 
could be content in a dependent position. I was thinking 
just now of a sad little story of Besant's 'Katherine 
Regina.' I sat up to read it last night, and it has impressed 
me much, it is so true. There are so many girls fitted to 
meet the world fairly in the position birth had placed them, 
and unfitted to grace it when fallen into poverty. Besant 
suggests a remedy in ' the taxation of bachelors !' But a 
better preventative is for every girl to be brought up in the 
thorough knowledge of one branch of art or study." 

Maxwell threw back his head with bis own peculiar 
gesture, "Poverty isn't half the trial these sensational 
people try to make it out." 

" Isn't it ?' said Agnes quietly. 

She felt how utterly useless would be the task of trying 
to make this happy-minded and moneyed young man com- 
prehend the cruel cramp of poverty. But there was some- 
thing wonderfully winning about this careless-hearted man. 
He had the way about him that most women love. There 
was always a lender inflection in his voice, a smile in his 
eyes when he turned to them, Agnes did not wonder at his 
mother's worship. But she did wonder that such a woman 
should have a child with so much light in his nature. 
Nature was all flaws to Mrs. Melville's far-seeing eyes ; 
kindness but the cover to some selfish cause ; disinterested 
motive, senseless gush ; and the man who touched anything 
stronger than Adam's primeval drink, a creature to be ab- 
horred, Mercy was for the good. But how then could it 



Chapter VI. 
•■ gut I kept myself go*!." 
It had been a dull day. 

Agnes Power sped down to the bridge, as was her wont 
after tea ; only to-night she did not pause to watch the 
the water, she went at once up the hill and then stopped to 
look back at the town lying in the valley beneath. 

Homesickness was heavy on her heart to-night, it seemed 
to her as though the longing to sec her dear ones must 
overcome her. 

As she stood there, a moan from within the thicket 
to her right approached her ear. Stepping through the 
trees and shrubs in its direction, she was amazed to come 
upon Alminere. She was si ting on a fallen tree, her head 
bent backward, her eyes fixed on the sky, whose light lay 
in her features and revealed suffering, which filled Agnes's 
soul with pity and alarm. 

" Alminere !" she cried, and was by the girl's side in an 
instant. " What is the matter, Alminere V 

She could hardly believe the evidence of her senses. 
What suffering was this that looked out from Alminere's 
eyes. 

A determination dawned in the girl's pain-stricken face. 
" You are good ; I will tell you." 

Agnes passed one arm round the girl and felt she was 
trembling. 

•« Perhaps, dear, you had better not talk ; you will tell 
me some other time if you wish to." 

" No. Now ! now ! It will be such a relief. I have 
kept it so long— so long." Oh! the dull ache in each 
word. " Once I was wicked ; it was long ago. I was 
young then. I — I did not realize the sin of it— and I 
loved him." 

" Hush, dear, hush." 

Agnes spoke very gently ; she knew all now. This was 
a fallen sister whose heart beat bard against her own ; but 
she did not shrink from her ; her clasp tightened more 
closely around the trembling form. " I know now, dear." 

" No, you don't know ; you don't know how, when it 
was too late, I knew the wickedness and turned from it. 
How I went all day with the weight of sin upon me and 
spent the night in tears ; how I shrank from every woman 
I met, feeling unworthy even to touch her hand, knowing 
the gulf that lay between us ; how the bright sun was a 
reproach to me and the night a despair. But I kept myself 
good, and sometimes it seemed as if it might someway 
come right in the end." 

Agnes Power was crying now, silently. 

" I thought all this was my punishment, this ! Oh ! 
God." 

The girl flung up her arms in an action of despair, then 
she went on again in the same dull, even tone : 

" Martin Maynard loves me." There was a pursing of 
the full red lips, a sudden soft gleam in the wild, dark eyes, 
then it went out and misery took its place. 

« He— asked— me— to— be— his— wife ; — me ! " The 
words came in short, quick gasps." " He asked me yes- 
terday, and I am to answer him this afternoon. I think the 
fallen angels must feel so before God. 1 love him, honour 
him, and yet I must never be near him again." 

To a girl like Agnes Power, who had never come in 
contact with shame and shame's suffering this ordeal was 
terrible ; but she felt no revulsion against the girl, only a 
divine pity. What could she say to comfort her ? There 
was nothing to say. What good to whisper of the forgiven 
Magdalen— she spent her after days in penitence and 
prayer. And this woman wanted something more— less 
than the forgiveness of God— the mercy of man .' 

Alminere broke down here and sobbed wildly, and Agnes, 
feeling it might do her good, let her cry as she held her 
closely and caressed with tender touch the heavy, black, 
waving hair. , 

"Does he think of all he robbed me of? she cried. 
" The hope of happiness— the love of a pure man." 

*• Poor thing ; poor thing !" 

"Don't pity roe; what good does it do ? The world 
was such a beautiful place. I was so happy, so glad of 

living, and now ---now " She broke off and buried her 

face in her long fingered, nervous hand 

When she went on her excitement 
came again in dull, level tones : "Are they 
blessings, those women who have done no wrong 
been tempted to do wrong ? Do they thank God every day 
that he has kept them good ? What is it like to feel 
happy— to feel no weight pressing, turning on the mind . 
I used to think I would be happy if 1 could only forget 



her whole soul was stirred. What would she say to com- 
fort her? What com id she say to comfort her? 

" Listen to me," she cried, tremulously. *' Listen to 
me, you mm tell Martin everything— everything, and per- 
haps he will forgive you *" 

•'Tel! him! How could 1 tell him? He lore* tne i 

love him I" 

" By that love he has a right to know." 

" He will despise me," owned Alminere. 

" No ; he will not despise you. It may kill his love for 
you, but he will pity you ; he is a good man." 

It was beautifu l to see the light t hat came into Alminere's 
face. She crouched no longer, but drew merely to her fail 
height and stood in ritenee for a moment, then she fell at 
Agnes Power's feet and kissed them again arid again. 

"Oh ! don't—don't— you mustn't kiss tny feet. Who am 17* 

" God's messenger," cried the girl, " God's messenger ; 
yes! I will tel! Martin, he shall know everything. She 
drew in a deep sigh ; riot the sigh of sorrow, but of relief, 
gave a swift smile into Agnes's face and flew down the hill 
towards the village. 

Agnes Power followed the girl more slowly. The world 
was changed since she last went that way. She had bad a 
glimpse into the world many women live and die without 
guessing at. She hail always shrank in thought from any 
one guilty of wrong-doing, while feeling a sorrow for them ; 
but to-day the knowledge had seized her that fin is its own 
punishment ; the consequence of %m the law's avenger ; 
that nature, who was God in the beginning, thus claims her 
due, while < iod in the end stretches forth his band in tender 
pity. The girl had done grievous wrong and she had 
suffered for it. Her words kept echoing through Agnes's 
mind, " But I kept myself good." Deep in thought she 
hurried down the hill. 

Chapter VII. 

*' It would make it easier," 

Alminere made straight for the spot which Martin May- 
nard had appointed for their meetmc. It was a short way 
past the forge. Alminere could see the blazing fire, hear the 
measured clip— clap — clip of the hammer falling uposs the 
hot iron as she hurried by. Martin was waiting for her ; 
she saw him before he saw her, for she was in his thoughts 
and his eyes were fixed on the water below. 

This spot was on the highest point of the cliff. Here 
the wind stirred amongst the maple branches when the 
leaves in the valley beneath lay longing for a breath ; here 
marvellous mosses beautified the stones and fallen trees, and 
wild clematis clung closely to low branches, beginning to 
melt under this close caress. When a crackling branch be- 
traved Alminere's approach, Martin turned and started 
forward to meet her with a world of love in his eyes. 

" You have brought me my answer, Allte T* Even his 
eyes of love could not read the girl's safftrisg. He won- 
dered whv she was so pale, trembling, and moved as 
though to draw her to him, confident of his answer. Bat 
she shrank from the caress and spoke in gasps. 

" Don't — don't— touch— me ! 1— want— to— tell— you 
— something " 

But she didn't tell him ; she broke off and asked a ques- 
tion instead : 

" Do you love me, Martin?" 

" Do I love you ?' he repeated, and each word was ais 
affirmation. 

" You love me because you think I am good— because 1 
have never been wicked". Oh! Martin, ! have been 
wicked." 

She wasn't looking at him. Her eyes were fastened on 
the ground, but she saw nothing. She feared to look up, 
to meet condemnation in his eyes, but she had not antici- 
pated this. 

He caught her in an iron grasp ; his face might base 
been chiselled in stone. 

" You have deceived me. You have let me love you — 
led me on to love yon. Woman ! yea have ruined my 
faith, mv life," 

The words fell on her soul just as the sledge hammer in 
the forge below in the valley was falling upon the burning 
iron. Clip! clap! clip? The sound came up to them 
through the stillness of the summer air, and she could not 

his 



wa* trone her words s l wak > couk! not **? a WOfd W ^ ^"^V his 

^Sie«»fS aWtiom What had Miss Power said ? Something about 

^nT^-nS m> ^y: Was this pity? What a strange wo,d « 

me no wrong never r . ■ , . iIwt*. namnma m 



be' called mercy ? For mercy means the conduct of one forget for a little while I but 1 want more than that now, 
™d s lother who merits JmetLme else ! I *an, to Vie worthy of Martin's love, to he his wife, the 



towards another who merits something else 

When Agnes and Maxwell reached the house, Mrs, 
Melville was in lied, groaning, in one of her " attacks," 

Agnes was for ever dreading them ; but now, when they 
came, she knew exactly what was to be done, 

ft was past midnight before the moans subsided, and 
Mrs, Melville feebly announced she was better, Agnes 
was pale ami tired. The strain of ministering to a person 
whose moans increased at every movement you made to 
alleviate that suffering, the constant running up and down 
stairs with poultices, the stifling atmosphere, had all told 
on her, A feeling of intense gratitude towards Maxwell 
rose within her, when he drew her aside and whispered 
she was to go to re«t, 

» I will look after mother, and she will tie all right in 
the morning." 

Tired out in body and spirit, Agires fell asleep as soon as 
her head touched the pillow. 



mother of his children," 

The voice fell into a whisper here at that dim picture of 
pure motherhood ; a soft light loomed in her eyes, hut it 
went out in a flash and mad misery leapt in its stead. 

" There it nothing before me," she cried, "Oh! God, 
there is nothing l«fore me." 

Agnes Power w'as as pale as the miserable woman in her 
arms. She possessed one of those acutely sympathetic 
natures which realise in the hearing the feeling of the nar- 
rator. , . . . 

A woman is always sympathetic, unless she lie something 
not worthy of the name of woman. With men it is a rare 
quality. The mediocre man does not possess it in even the 
smallest degree. ... 

To be sympathetic a man must wither posses* temtmne 
weakness or (tad-like greatness. 
As Agnes Power listened to the girl'* miserable story 



was— pity ! Did it mean anything -was there meaning m 
anything ? _ 

After a great mental ordeal, which has absotttSM even 
faculty of feeling, there comes this tall of seasiMlwy, when 
the real and the unreal war with each other, and it is a 
question of sanity, which conquers. 

Martin Woke bet from her mental base. 
*• Tell me hi- name, that 1 may kill him." 
•• Hi- name! No, no ! 1 have done harm enough } 
bnt von shall do nothing wrong for me, it harts so after - 
« ar«N Afterward-," Then in a taw, »rai««S, wr oil tuwe : 
" What good would it do if you hunted '.he whole wwfM 
over and then killed him? WouW it give me ba«lfc»f 
innocence, my happinc--, or iocrea-c your honour," 
Martin, dear, dear Martin don't mind i»y calling you 
that just fur the last time you vou » ill forget me-- forget 
me because I an not worthy to he renumbered. Only, 
by and Ivye, Martin, remember 1 have— she caught her 
breath hard— 1 have always tried to do fight- 4ncv and 
■1 didn't try to make you love me, though 1 »«-- glad 
when you did. And and 1 hope you will fefgtt me and 
love some good woman." 

( 'I !• *> ,'Mimxtii. } 
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RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. 



Rtauniar KaIki fa a beautifies 1 pun? and s»mttl«u It 
is v&t a wHit^wash, it is net ft varnishy litjtsm which 
jimltsyH-m • ' ^beimiwit ,K as tUstineili%*cvRnat several 
y&rvV d^tan^e, as though *tt? letters wet* branded 
•iutPO»s your two*. It is absolutely imperceptible, 
excerpt in the cldscaie freslincssaad yiuitltfulness which 
it imparts feci the skitu Unlike most liquids, Recamier 
Balm is exceedingly l>eneficiftl to the eom^lcxion, and 
would restore its texture and colour even though it were 
used at nigh l and removed ift the morning, as t he Cream 
slKmJd be. 

Rec^asnter t -otioin, which has sn it a ]wt>pertion of the 
Altaoi&i meal so much talked of, called, through its 
w'^nderfsd success m removing freckles ami moth 
pfttche*, '"Moth aq<1 Freekle Lotion," is perhaps the 
Ru-st masrveikMis in its results oil any of the artieJes 
W»-B as '* Kccamiers„ " It will re-move Freckles ami 
Moth Parches, Sa soothiog ami efficacious in any 
irritation of the cuticle, and is the most de%htful of 
washes for removing the dust from the face after an 
he*** spent in the streets or travelling. It is a most 
desirable substitute for the cologne and waters which 
many ladies use for want of something better. 

Recaoiier Powder is in three shades, white, flesh, 
and cream. It is the finest powder ever manufactured ; 
the bolting cloth through wh*eh it is sifted is made Ot* 
such fi ne% woven silk "that no other powder, French 
or American, wsH go through it . It is guaranteed free 
from bismuth^ leacl or arsenic, and should be used a* 
wel] in the nursery as for the toilet of older persons. It 
is a deHj^hthil powder for gentlemen after shaving, and 
has the advantage of staying on, and wiii not 
make tW face shine. 

Recamier Soap is a pen' tetJy pure soap, containing 
the healing ingredients found in the Recamier Cream 
and l«£.ion Mme- I'aui, since the introduction of the 
Recamier Soap, has discarded ail others. She says: 
— st Recamier Soap is perfect. I thought other soaps 
good* hut I had never tried the Recamier. 3 sha'l 
never use any other. Ft far surpasses all toi'et soaps. 

The RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS 

are positively free from all injurious ingredients, and 
CONTAIN NEITHER LEAD, BISMUTH NOR 
ARSENIC, as attested to after a searching analysis 
by such eminent scientists as 

HENRY A. MOTT, Ph.D., L.L.D., 

Mem^wrof the London. Paris, Berlin and American 
Oierascal Societies. 

THOS. B. STILLMAN, M.Sc, Ph.D., 

Prc^essorof Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

PETER T. AUSTEN, PhJX, F.C.S., 

Professor oif Gesieral and Applied Chemistry, Rut- 
gers College and New jersey State Scientific 
School. 

If yostr druggsst does mi keep the Recamier Pre- 
parations, refuse substitutes. Let him order for you, 
x order yoanelf from either of the Canadian offices of 
the K.ecamier Manufacturing Company, 374 and 376 
St. Paul Strees, Montreal, and 50 Wellington Street 
East, Ton>nto. For saie in Canada at our regular 
Kern- York prices : Recamier Cream, 51.50 ; Recamiei 
Balm, $1,50; Recamier Moth and Freckle Lotion, 
$1^30; Recamier * Soap, scented, 'oc ; unscented, 
25c. ; Recamier Powder, large boxes, gj 00 ; small 
boxes, 50c- 



flASTOR-FLUID 



tara- 
ccps 



URegisteTed-A detehtfijUr refresbiEg prep 
tion for the hair. Should be used daily. Ki 
the scaip healthy, prevent* dandruff, i 
the growth. A perfec! hair dressing far the 
family, 25c per bottle- 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
122 St Uwrwiee Hah Street 



THE PHYSICAL NECESSITY 
OF A GOOD CARRIAGE 
FOR WOMEN. 



Women who wish to preserve the slirmiess 
aiid contour of their figure mast begin by 
learning to stand well. That is explained to 
mean the throwing forward and upward of the 
ebest, the flattening of the back with the 
shoulder blades held in their proper places, and 
the definite curving in the small of the back, 
thus throwing the whole weight of the body 
upon the hips. No otter women hold them- 
selves so well an the aristocratic English 
women. Much of their beauty lies in their 
proud carriage, the delicate erectneM of their 
figure*, and the fine poise of their heads. The 
aristocratic carriage is within reach of any 
girl who takes the pains to have it ; it is only 
a question of a few years of vigilance, never 
relaxing her watcb.fisln«s over herself; and, 
sitting or standing, always preserving ber 
erectnes* and pose, the result being that at 
the end of that time it has become second 
nature to ber, and she never afterward loses 
it. This in a great measure preserves the 
figure, because it keeps the muscles firm and 
well strung, and prevents the sinking down of 
the flesh around the waist and hips, so com- 
mon to women over thirty, and which is 
perfectly easy to escape. Another thing to 
avoid is a bad habit of going sip stairs, which 
most women do bent forward with the ehe«t 
contracted, which, a* well as an indolent, 
slottchy maimer of walking, is injurious to the 
heart and lungs,— Star, 




HUMOUROUS. 



At the 'Unt Ball.— Lady : But I haven't 

the pleasure of an introduct . Mr. Spavins 

(who believes one can get over all these little 
formalities by a pleasant word) : Ah, well, we 
both run the same risk, yer know, ma'am. 

It was NEEDED,— *' Where is the draw- 
ing-room ? " asked Mrs. Struckoyle, as she 
looked over the architects plans. " I thought 
perhaps the front and back parlors would 
obviate — " " No, indeed ; we must have a 
drawing-room, for my daughter is determined 
to be an artist." 

" Do you think your sister likes to have me 
come here, Jamey ?" " You bet. Vou take 
her to the the-a-ter and bring her candies." 
"I'm glad I can make her happy." "Yes, 
and the young fellow what she's engaged to 
don't mind it either, for it saves him that much 
money toward going to housekeeping." 

He Helped the Teacher Out.— Little 
Tommy bad spent his first day at school. 
" What did you learn ?" asked his auntie on 
his return. " Didn't learn anything ! " said 
Tommy. "Well, what did you do?" 
'• Didn't do anything 1 A woman wanted to 
know how to spell 'cat' and I told her.'" 

Oil ok the Waters.— Steward > Did you 
ring, sir ? Smithkins : Wing ! wather. Got 
an engagement on deck '.his morning with 
Miss Jenkins. Yoitrgteamci wobbles wound 
so. I can't awange my hair, Take this bottle 
of oil to the captain and ask him to throw it 
overboard, and see if it won't get the Atlantic 
juiet enough for me to awange my toilet. 

MaUDE: O, Daisy, I saw your new little 
poodle the other day. Daisy (ecstatically) : 
DM you? Isn't he just too sweet for any- 
thing ? Maude : Yes ; but 1 thought you said 
some of his pretty curly hair had been burned 
off. Daisy : O it had ; but I just patched him up 
with one of grandma's new " waves j " it s 
just a splendid match, you'd never know the 
difference, 

Minnie t I wonder what ever became of 
Jennie Smart, who took first prize in our 
graduating class ? Mamie : Why, don't you 
know? She wrote an article on "The 
Degradation of American Womanhood/' got 



$1,000 for it from a magazine, went into Wall 
Street, made a fortune, and went to Europe 
and bought one of the sweetest little princes 
you ever saw ! 

A good story is told of Norman entering a 
room in which was a cage containing a 
magnificent owl. He stood surveying the 
bird for a long time without making a single 
remark. The owl sat unmoved, placid, and 
erect. His mien was dignified, his horns im- 
pressive, his eyes cold and observant, his 
countenance sagacious and critical. At length 
Norman broke silence : " Man, ye wad make 
a splendid moderawtor ! " 

Every one knows the story of the French- 
man who, while sitting with his face close to 
the open window of an English railway car, 
heard a sudden shout of " Look out ! " and 
popping his head accordingly, received a 
tremendous bump on the forehead from the 
projecting pole of a scaffolding which the 
train was just passing ; whereupon monsieur 
exclaimed indignantly: " Inglistnan big 
fool I He say ' look out ! ' when he mean 
' look in 1 "' 

Minister (playfully, to old parishioner 
who has been criticising his views) : Well, no 
doubt, John, there are many points in which 
you may diner from me, and on some of them 
you may be right while I am wrong, but in 
the church you know, the pew can make no 
reply to the pulpit. Parishioner : Ay, sir, 
that's just it ; but min' ye, minister, it's a gey 

lucky thing for the pulpit that it is sae and 

it's sometimes just as wee), too, that ye're 
preachin' to pews and no' to onything handy. 

When Lord Ellenborough was Lord Chief 
Justice, a laborer was once brought into court 
as a witness. When he came up to be sworn 
his lordship said to him : " Really, witness, 
when you have to appear before the court it is 
your bounden duty to be move clean and 
descent in your appearance," " Upon my 
life," said the witness " If your lordship 
comes to that, I'm thinking I'm every bit its 
well dressed as your lordship." "What do 
you mean, sir ? " asked his lordship, angrily. 
"Why, faith," said the laborer, "You come 
here in your working clothes, and [ come in 
mine," 
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A DELIGHTFUL RESORT 



FOR THE 



INVALID OR TOURIST. 

BANFF 

Hot Springs, 

ALBERTA. 



Charmingly Situated in the 
Heart of the Rockies. 



Superb Hotel Accommodation. 
Invigorating Mountain Air. 
Scenery Beyond Description. 



Greatly reduced round-trip rates 
from all Eastern cities. 

Tickets good for six months. 
Ticket Offices at Stations, 266 St. James 
Street, Windsor and Balmoral Hotels. 




HOMESTEA D R EGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and 26, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
in which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

t. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not be absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry, 

3. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing lor 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year : 10 acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 35 acres the third year. 

3. A settler may reside anywhere lor the first two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional to acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least six 
months En each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at fUcdecine Hat 
or Qu'Appelle Station. 

Six months' notice must he given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands by a settler of his 
mention prior to making application for patent, 

Intelligence offices are situate at Winnipeg, Qu'Ap- 
pelle Station and Medicine Hat. Newly arrived immi- 
grants will receive, at any of these offices, information 
as to the lands that are open lor entry, and from the 
officers in charge, free of expense, advice and assistance 
11 securing lands to suit them. 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
nay be taken by any one who has received a homestead 
latent or 11 certificate oi recommendation, countersigned 
ly the Commissioner of Dominion lands, upon applica 
ion for patent made by him prior to the second m% ,4 
June, t8a?. 

All communications having reference to lauds umUa 
orttrol of the Dominion tkivernnient, lying bet ween (he 
eastern boundary of Manitoba ami the Pacific Coast, 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H. rl. Smith, Commii- 
sioner of Dominion Land*, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 

A. M BURGESS. 
Deputy Minister 1)' the Intwior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Sept. », «8So. 
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While the native and French fishermen are 
quarrelling over the spoils of the Newfoundland 
fisheries, one very important fact has been, to a 
large extent, lost sight of. That fact is the gradual 
decline of the fisheries through the long continued 
destruction of immature fish, the use of unfit traps, 
and, generally, the lack of due protection. This 
is a serious question, and it is well to see that the 
island authorities have at last undertaken to deal 
with it in a manner proportionate to the interests 
involved. The engagement of an expert, Mr. 
Adolph Nielson, as Fisheries Superintendent, in 
conformity with the recommendation of the Fish- 
eries Commission, has already been attended with 
good results. One of Mr. Nielson's first acts, 
after his arrival at St John's, was to prepare a 
specification for a cod hatchery, the erection of 
which on Dildo Island was commenced in April 
last It is said to be capable of producing two 
hundred millions of codfish in a season. A lobs- 
ter hatchery has been established at the same 
place. At the same time more stringent provi- 
sions have been made for the protection of the 
young fry. 

The record kept by the local managers of the 
Merchants Bank of the condition of the farming 
class in their respective districts— a plan of 
acknowledged usefulness, originally suggested by 
Mr. George Hague, of this city— has placed at the 
disposal of the public a mass of really valuable 
information. These reports, which cover the three 
central provinces of the Dominion, show that, 
though Canadian agriculture has not escaped the 
ill effect of widespread depressing influences, it 
has, on the whole, suffered less than might have 
been expected, less than other parts of the conti- 
nent, and less than many Canadians have been led 
to believe. As in other walks of industry, much 
has depended on individual character and conduct. 
Where the right qualities were exercised and the 
proj>er means used, even in the most depressed 
districts there were instances of gratifying pros- 
perity. Migration also had its share in giving a 
semblance of retrogression to what was simply a 
transfer of wealth from one part of the country to 
another. Altogether there is no reason for 
despair; if wis take a comparative view, there is 
even some cause for congratulation. 

Satisfaction is felt at the pmmml of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Government to examine 
the plans for the improvement of the harbour of 
this city. It will consist of Col, Gzowski, CM,, 



A.D.C. to the Queen, Toronto ; Mr John Page, 
Chief Engineer of the Department of Canals* 
Ottawa ; Mr, Waller Siianly, C.E., M.P., as con 
suiting engineer, and Mr. Norman Rielle. C.K., as 
secretary. The Commission is to make a thorough 
investigation of the whole subject, and report with 
as little delay as possible. 

The bill to extend the operations of the me dm 
rk-fntfi between Canada and the United States, as 
to the fisheries question, introduced by Sir John 
Thompson, contains (in addition to the reenact- 
ment of the former arrangement) a provision that 
the fees for licenses and the conditions upon which 
they shall be issued shall be determined by the 
Governor in Council as well as a clause providing 
that, all licenses issued by the Government of 
Newfoundland for similar purposes to those granted 
by the Canadian licenses shall be valid in Cana- 
dian ports whenever licenses issued by the Dom- 
inion of Canada shall be valid for such purposes 
in the ports of Newfoundland. 

The race of poets is not the only genus irrita- 
biie. The greatest naturalist of our day has re- 
corded his displeasure at the wrangling of the 
Zoological Society, the members of which he found 
" snarling at each other in a manner anything but 
like that of gentlemen." Painters and musicians 
are alike mortal in their failings and fallings-out. 
Mr. Frith tells a story of two brother academicians 
who quarrelled, while members of the Flanging 
Committee, over the choice of pictures and never 
spoke to each other for thirty years — that is, till 
death did them part. Fven valiant soldiers have 
been known to give to squabbling the energies that 
should have been devoted to their country's de- 
fence. One might naturally expect that if any 
fraternity would be above the pettiness of vulgar 
jealousy, it would be the small but noble army of 
great explorers. But here, too, as we know from 
more than one unhappy controversy, the spirit of 
the Grand Turk too often prevails. Perhaps, the 
untimely provocations of the ubiquitous inter- 
viewer are to blame for the sharp things touching 
his brother traveller that have been ascribed to 
Mr. Stanley since his return to civilization. In 
any case, they are probably exaggerated. But 
that some feeling of an unamiable nature exists 
between him and Fmin Pasha is unhappily placed 
beyond doubt by his own letters. The manner in 
which the former is said to have unburthened his 
mind to the correspondent of the New York 
Herald at Brindisi is hardly worthy of his reputa- 
tion. To the ex-Governor of the Equatorial Pro- 
vince he seems to have an antipathy that finds 
expression on the slightest opportunity. Possibly 
he has had good reason to be annoyed at the man 
whose life he saved, but it is hardly dignified to be 
assailing him in such a fashion. A like incompa- 
tibility of temper seems to have made the com 
panionsliip of Speke and Burton anything but 
pleasant. 

It is not often that Canadian enterprise is com- 
plimented by an American voice. When such a 
prodigy comes to pass, Captain Cuttle's prescrip- 
tion is in order. It appears that Mr, William 
Pierson Judson, the eminent civil engineer, has 
been counselling the Washington Government to 
build a new Niagara ship canal for the purpose 
both of defence and commerce By way of stiinii 
biting the authorities, he directs their attention to 
the admirable canal system of Canada, by which a 
saving of 315 miles can be secured over the New 



York route between the West and Liverpool 
That. Canada's liberal policy has already borne good 
fruit Mr, Judson makes clear by showing the in- 
crease in the percentage of the grain and flour 
trade that has fallen to her lot during the last nine 
years. In showing the advantages that the United 
Stales would derive from his proposed Niagara 
ship canal, he indicates how that very project 
might be made virtually subsidiary to the Cana- 
dian canals. A twenty foot canal that would pass 
the great upper lake steamers to Lake Ontario 
would simply place their cargoes on the St. 
Lawrence route, provided a sufficient sum were 
expended on the deepening of the St.. Lawrence 
system. There are, he thinks, certain physical 
and financial obstacles in the way of this alterna- 
tive, though he does not pretend that the former 
are insuperable, and he only suggests the latter as 
a policy of reprisal. At any rate, he considers 
his Niagara ship canal as the logical sequence 
of the St. ('lair Flats Canal and warns his 
Government that if it refuses to take his advice, 
the United States " may as well surrender its 
commercial supremacy at once to more enterprising 
Canada." 

The recently published statement of the fire 
insurance business of Canada shows some interest- 
ing results. In 1869 — when returns were first 
made public — the amount of the risks carried was 
$188,360,000, which at the end of ten years had 
increased to $407,300,000, and last year had 
grown to $666,700,000. The net cash premiums 
paid has grown in the twenty years from $1,785,- 
539 to $5,587,690 — the percentage of premium to 
the amount insured rising in the first decade from 
1.05 to 1.26 and declining in the latter, to 1.19. 
For a few years before the great St. John fire of 
June, 1877, the Canadian companies had the bulk 
of the business ($230,000,000), but after that 
disastrous event their risks fell considerably. 
They have since advanced, however, and now 
stand at $158,500,000. The twenty-one British 
companies control about two- thirds of the total 
business ($450,952,000). The American com- 
panies have been prospering fairly in recent years. 
Their risks last year made a total of $57,275,000. 
The assets of the Canadian companies exceed 
the liabilities (capital stock excluded) by $2,190, 
176 ; the British, by $7,808,874, and the Ameri- 
can, by $782,538. In excess of income over 
expenditure the companies stood as follows : 
British, $1,232,315; American, $119,670 ; Cana- 
dian, $64,422. 

When we speak of history repeating itself, it is 
not, unhappily, the most halcyon phases of it that 
generally suggest the parallel. We are reminded 
by certain incidents in the Separate Schools con- 
troversy now raging in Ontario, of passages at 
arms between the Chief Superintendent of F.duia 
tion and certain ecclesiastics and statesmen when 
the system was inaugurated some forty years ago 
In Quebec a system which is, except in a f«w 
minor points, that which the late Bishop de Char- 
bonne] recommended for Upper Canada, has been 
found to work fairly well, for the simple reason thai 
it adapts the public school plan to the eircttm- 
stain-es of our complex population. The majority 
ill every case is satisfied, and the instances of in 
justice to a minority that is earnestly desirous to 
have educational privileges are few and far be- 
tween. The teachers, however, are tar too often 
wretchedly paid. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 



It is no new thing to hear rumours of" discontent 
in Newfoundland. The " French Shore " question 
has been for nearly a century a source of contro- 
versy and dissatisfaction, and the attempts that 
have hitherto been made to settle it seem to have 
intensified rather than appeased the wrath of our 
insular neighbours. Certainly the latest modus 
Vivendi has had an effect on the popular mind 
which is the reverse of tranquillizing. It may be 
recalled that about the middle of March the New- 
foundland Legislature was startled by a message 
from the Governor announcing the receipt of a 
despatch by cable from the Colonial Office relative 
to the lobster fishery. Something of the kind had 
been looked for, as it was known that the French 
and English Governments had been negotiating on 
the subject, and it was with quickened expectancy 
that the House listened to Sir William Whiteway, 
as he read the document. But disappointment 
fell upon the hearers as they learned its purport 
and disappointment soon gave place to indigna- 
tion. The arrangement arrived at was that, during 
the ensuing season, the question of principle and 
respective rights should be reserved on both 
sides, and that the condition of things prevail- 
ing on the 1st of July, 1889, should meanwhile 
continue, there being no modification in the posi- 
tion of the citizens of either power, save that they 
might move their establishments to any spot to 
which the commanders of both naval stations 
might give their sanction. No lobster fisheries not 
existing at the date specified should be permitted 
unless by the same joint authority. Moreover, for 
each new lobster fishery so permitted to the subject 
of one country, the fishermen of the other might 
have a similar privilege on a spot settled by like 
joint agreement. In case of competition, the 
commanders were to proceed to the locality and 
settle the point in dispute. It is distinctly under- 
stood that this arrangement is only provisional. 

On the modus vivendi being read, the Premier 
lost no time in moving resolutions rejecting it. 
The Assembly, it was urged, had heard with sur- 
prise and alarm the message of the Governor con- 
taining the despatch from the Imperial authorities, 
on whose assurances reliance had been placed that 
the fishery rights of the islanders should not be in- 
terfered with, except with the consent of the 
colony. The law advisers of the Crown had again 
and again declared themselves averse to the 
French claim of a right to participate in the 
lobster fishery, and confiding in the strength of 
their position under the treaties, the people of 
Newfoundland had invested considerable capital 
in the erection of lobster factories on the coast 
and for other improvements, The permission 
given to France by the modus vivendi to erect 
factories was a practical recognition of rights 
which had no existence, and as the French fisher- 
men were to be allowed to import all necessary 
articles duty free, it was clear that the interests of 
the British lobster fisheries were gravely imperilled. 
The Assembly, therefore, solemnly protested against 
such an agreement as a serious invasion of New 
foundland's rights, fishing and territorial. The Op- 
position only differed from the Government in re- 
garding the protest as insufficiently emphatic .; but, 
after several amendments had been proposed, Sir 
William VVhiteway's resolutions were carried. Hie 
Legislative Council followed the example without 
delay, and the resolutions were at once forwarded 



to the Governor to be despatched to England liv- 
eable. 

The excitement throughout the colony has teen 
intense. The press has voiced the indignation of 
the public. It is fell that the vital resources of 
the people have been sacrificed, by the Mother 
Country for the sake of conciliating a foreign 
power. The assurance, appended to the modus 
vivendi, that the arrangement is purely provisional 
is looked upon as deceptive, as once the French 
have established themselves on that basis, it will 
be virtually impossible to dislodge them afterwards, 
and the islanders will have no choice but to submit 
to an intolerable aggression. The more the people 
examined the document, the more obnoxious it 
became. It was in every sense objectionable, ft 
gave to aliens privileges— for the French would 
have no duty to pay, while the Newfoundlanders 
would have to pay duty on all that they imported— 
that were denied to British subjects and put an in- 
terdict on native enterprise. 

The agitation spread rapidly over the island. 
St. John's led the way by a series of meetings, 
ending in a mass meeting in Bannerman Hall. 
The resolutions passed on this occasion were a 
most outspoken and thorough-going assertion of 
the colony's rights to every inch of ground on the 
island. The disastrous effect of the enforcement 
of France's claims was shown forth in unmistak- 
able language, and the instruments on which they 
are based were denounced as framed solely with 
regard to the exigencies of the United Kingdom 
and without respect to the condition of affairs that 
time was sure to bring about in Newfoundland. 
Finally it was resolved that no arbitration or other 
arrangement would be accepted which was not 
founded on the total extinction of France's claims 
to territorial or maritime rights in the island. 

That this meeting and these resolutions were not 
the fruit of mere popular clamour is evident from 
the names of those who participated in the one 
and sanctioned the other. The bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the clergy of all the 
other denominations are in entire sympathy with 
the movement, the earnestness of which cannot be 
doubted. But, while both parties and all classes 
of the people share in the indignation at what they 
deem an intolerable grievance, it is to be regretted 
that partisan spirit has split up the country and its 
representatives on the question of the Bait Act, 
the operation of which was clearly the best safe- 
guard to Newfoundland's codfishery rights yet de- 
vised. It is equally to be regretted that a portion 
of the population have availed themselves of the 
protest against the modus vivendi to insinuate an 
annexation movement. It is needless to say that 
the annexation of Newfoundland to the United 
States would be simply disastrous to Canada. 
Where Newfoundland should have been during the 
last twenty years and more is in the Canadian 
Confederation. Its isolation is abnormal from 
every point of view. Vancouver would have far 
more justification for remaining apart, and after 
the admission of Prince Edward Island, there was 
no excuse for Newfoundland's obstinacy. As a 
part of the Dominion, it would have its local inde- 
pendence unimpaired— on a securer basis, in tact, 
than at present— while, as for the " French shote," 
our central Government could deal with the Mother 
Country on that question, through our Commis- 
sioner "in London, far more effectively than the 
island authorities have done or can ever expect 
to do. 



THE CANADIAN ROUTE TO THE EAST, 

By way of sequel to the article of Mr. Douglas 
Sladen, which we published in our last issue, we 
reprint the following communication from hk pen 
which appeared m the Japan Gazette ■ (Yokohama; 
of the ijth March last: 

Being patriotic English, we determined to select 
the C. P. R. for our route to the Far East, and we 
have not done it hurriedly, as will be seen from the 
fact that we left Montreal as far back as September, 
1889. A twelve hours' journey brought us from 
New York to Quebec, and certainly we have been 
amply repaid. I don't know where I have seen a 
place historically so romantic, and so beautiful 
in nature and architecture a* Quebec. We took 
the lower C. P. R. line from Montreal to Toronto, 
and. leaving the line for a journey of an hour or 
two at Smith's Falls, were able to reach the far- 
famed Thousand Islands of the St Lawrence, the 
most beautiful piece of placid inland water scenery 
that can be imagined, bearing the same relation to 
mountain stream and waterfall that Kern bears to 
Inveraessshire. From Montreal we had gone up 
the river by train and shot the rapids, an appalling 
experience, and from Toronto we explored Lake 
Ontario and visited Niagara— the most impressive 
thing I ever saw in my life. Most people are dis- 
appointed with Niagara, it is said- I was not I 
did not expect the fall io look four thousand feet 
high, and this country along the St Lawrence is 
not only the garden of Canada but is historical as 
no other part of America is from Quebec to Fron- 
tenac (Kingston) and -muddy little \ork ''J. To- 
ronto).' But the attractions of our journey hadonlr 
just begun ; for from Toronto we trained it to 
Owen Sound and found ourselves cm the broad 
waters of Lake Huron, whence a day later we 
passed through the beautiful Saute River and its 
gigantic lockT the largest in the world, into Lake 
Superior, the largest in the world. The C. P. R- 
steamers are very fine sea boats, and thev have 
need to be, for the lake storms are terrific— -tat in- 
creased facilities in the way of decks and arinfcs 
would be an advantage. Lake Superior is Dot a 
very inspiring lake to cross until one gets to Thun- 
der Cape, looking like the ram of a monstroes 
ironclad. Less "than a day's _ rail from Lake 
Superior we entered the prairie, and for three 
days' journey one encounters nothing bat praine. 
enlivened with exquisite flowers in spring, but m 
the fall with nothing but antelopes and coyotes and 
wolves and the bones of bisons, We were glad to 
have the opportunity of seeing Winnipeg, that city 
of the plains which in the few and sorrowful years 
of its existence has contrived to collect 30,000 in- 
habitants and to become one of the great railway- 
centres of the continent. It is one of the most 
typical cities of the New West. It has some fine 
buildings, but it is built right up out of the pratne. 
so that it is a regular slough of despond in wet 
weather. When it rains one sinks over one's ankles 
except when one is treading on a dog, of which the 
place has enough to supple a large Chinese dry 
with butcher-meat. After Winnipeg we stayed at 
Banff, with its stately hotel, rivalling the great 
hotels of Florida or Saratoga, and commanding the 
magnificent scenerv of the Bow Valley with its 
wall of snow-peaked mountains. All the world 
knows the photograph of this hotel and valley, one 
of the finest landscape photographs published. 1 
called Banff, with such scenerv and such an hotel, 
the J&ftg? Mmttmm made™*} for im-aitds. Next 
we stopped at Field, to see the enormous mass ot 
Ml. Stephen rising abruptly out of flat table-land 
and to shoot the saowy-Seeeed mountain goal, as 
large and handsome as an antelope, fairly plentiful 
still on its slopes. And then we came to the 
Glacier House, which 1 expect will have a rush ot 
travellers from England ere long, t don't know 
where its attractions end. The hotel IS excel Sent jy 
kept. and situated in a sweet little nook in a deep 
vallev forested from its. bottom to its sop, with a 
great* "lacier titling its head, and clearly visible and 
accessible from the hotel. All round it sower the 
giants of the Selkirk*. The Hermit Mountain. 
Mount Macdotuud, Mount Sir Uonakl. their won 
arch, Mourn Cheops, Ross's Peak, etc. In its 
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i-ladcs and clearings there is a tropical wealth of 
vegetation, including the Canada lily, and I don't 
know how many kinds of ferns, while in the, par- 
allel v&Hevs, and sometimes in the valley itself, one 
can he tolerably certain of getting n shot at a 
grtMly- and the fine Assulkan glacier with its 
great* mtr-Je-gtaee is quite within a walk. After 
die G lacier H ouse we stopped at Sieamon to fish 
and shoot deer round the exquisite Shushwap lakes, 
at Kamloops to see the ranching country, a fav- 
ourite field for foreign investors who require a fine 
climate, and at North Bend to see the myriads of 
salmon, red with bruises, still forcing their way up 
river at this late season, distinctly visible in the 
water from the windows of the train as it dashed 
along. But it was worth while getting off to see the 
Indians standing on their frail platforms over the 
mad river, whisking them out with nets that looked 
like lacrosse hats. 

Vancouver ai last— less than tour years old, with 
16.000 people, interesting to all Englishmen as 
England's one great Pacific seaport on the main 
land of North America, a city that must some day- 
be as large as San Francisco, and giving the finest 
opportunities for investment in real estate of any 
place in the world. What a line this C. P. R. is ! 
We have travelled 3,000 miles, and so easy is the 
motion and so good the sleeping and dming ac- 
commodation that we are less tired than we often 
have been by a journey from London to Edinburgh— 
they take such care for one's safety all the way 
through the mountains. A handcar travels about 
half an hour before every train to remove or 
give warning of obstacles; and equal care for 
one's amusement, because they have duplicate 
lines for summer to see the scenery running 
outside the snow sheds which guard the trams m 
winter. 

Vancouver come, Vancouver past ' We left 
Vancouver in the taut ship " Parthia." It was 
luckv that she was taut, for it was never fine enough 
to stay on deck from the day we left the Canadian 
shore' till the day we sighted Japan. Her cabins 
and saloon are too far aft for the bottom end to be 
comfortable in bad weather, and her fittings do not 
belong to the same era as the " City of Paris" or 
even the P. and O. boats half a dozen years old, 
like the " Rome," the " Carthage " or the " Bal- 
laarat ; !! but for all that I would rather travel in 
her. for she has big and clean cabins (for two per- 
sons only), and her officers know the difference 
between 'discipline and red tape, which it takes 
most sea officers such an eternity to learn. The 
Chinese cabin stewards also are an immense im- 
provement on white men, because they take your 
orders instead of giving you theirs. The purser 
keeps them and the cook in excellent order. I 
never had better cuisine in all the voyages I have 
taken. 

I need not describe the route beyond Yokohama, 
though we found it a great addition to our pleasure 
to be able to see Nagasaki, with its Hill of Temples 
and City of the Dead, and Shanghai with its queer 
Chinese' town and stately European settlement. 
We should have been sorry to go by a line which 
made us miss Nagasaki and Shanghai, for these 
are places which the average traveller only takes 
en route. 



A NEW LIGHT. 

The invention of Mr. William J. Norton is likely 
to be a dangerous rival of the electric light, lie has 
invented what is alleged to be the cheapest light ever 
known, and yet "a light as interne and as accurate in its 
illumination of colour* as the sun at noonday. It k 
claimed that a 500 candle-power light of the kind in ques- 
tion can be run at the nominal cost of a halfpenny an hour. 
The light in question is essentially a chemical discovery 
rather than a m< <.hamca! idea, and consists of a peculiar 
tape that h fed by a simple clockwork While it is 
peculiarly adapted to street or other stationary purpose* f>f 
illumination, yet it h said to be also applicable to portable 
or hand lamps, and *m point of intensity it is not surpassed 
by electricity, its light is much softer, and far easier to the 
eyes, it feeds itself, requires neither pipes, wires nor other 
emtmlUm*, awl in size may be produced from 300 to 7, coo 
candle-power. It is al»»luteiy non-exidosive, emits no 
%tmhi 01 objectionable vapour, is applicable to any purpose, 
and can be handled with equal safety by a child as by an 
adult. 



THE WAR OF 1812. 

(Con riNOED from No. 92.} 
1 1 was as yet uncertain what movement the 
enemy intended to make ; whether it would be a 
combined one to overwhelm both provinces at once, 
or if the main force would be thrown on the Niagara 
frontier. On the 4th October General Van Ren- 
sellacr sent over a spy to the British side,_ who re- 
turned with the false statement that the British had 
moved on to Detroit with all the force that could be 
spared. On hearing this, General Van Rensellaer 
ai once set about making preparations for an attack 
on Oueenston Heights. The first attempt was 
made on the morning of the nth, but through the 
neglect of the officers the boats were not ready. 
Early on the morning of the 13th the forces were 
again concentrated at Lewiston, opposite to Queens- 
ton Heights. At this place the river is scarcely a 
quarter of a mile in width, with a strong current 
and eddies ; the part chosen for crossing was not 
fully exposed to the two batteries of the British, 
one an eighteen-pounderon the Heights above and 
a twenty-four pounder some distance below the 
town, while the American battery of two eighteen- 
pounders and two six-pounders completely covered 
the opposite shore, where musketry could be used 
in opposing a landing. 

Everything being now ready, the troops quickly 
filled the thirteen'boats provided and pushed off 
for the opposite shore, eager for the anticipated 
victory, and with the longing to see the stars and 
stripes float on the Heights, which rose in rich 
undulation from the shore to a broken and tor- 
tuous ascent of some 250 feet, where Brock's 
monument now stands. British sentries, seeing the 
movement of the enemy, quickly gave the alarm, 
and brisk fire was at once directed upon them, 
while Captain Dennis, of the 49*, who com- 
manded at Queenston, at once went down towards 
the landing place with a small detachment of the 
49th Grenadiers and militia and a three-pounder. 
Colonel Van Rensellaer had already landed with 
two hundred and twenty-five regulars, besides of- 
ficers ; he formed his men and waited the arrival of 
the next boats. Captain Dennis at once opened a 
well-directed fire upon them, killing and wounding 
several officers and privates and driving the enemy 
close to the water's edge. The remaining sub- 
divisions of the 49th Grenadiers and of the militia, 
now joined Captain Dennis, while the 49th Light 
Infantry, under Captain Williams, stationed on the 
brow of the hill, commenced firing down upon the 
enemy. Shortly after, the well known form of 
General Brock was discovered galloping along to 
the hill battery from Niagara. He had been 
aroused in the dawn of the morning by the 
ominous sound of the cannonade, and with his 
usual quickness of movement was on horseback 
and on his way to the scene of action before any 
one could follow him. About half way to Brown's 
Point he was met by Lieutenant Jarvis, of Captain 
Cameron's Flank Company of York Militia, which, 
with Captain Howard's, was stationed at what was 
called the " Half-moon Battery," midway between 
Queenston and Niagara. Lieutenant Jarvis' horse 
bore him past the General before he could succeed 
in stopping him, so he shouted to his chief to stop 
as he had most important news to tell him. But the 
General beckoned him to follow, as he was im- 
patient to reach the scene of danger, Lieutenant 
larvis succeeded in gaining tin; General's side, and 
told him that the Americans had already landed at 
Queenston and were continuing to cross over in 
large numbers. Without lessening his speed, the 
General listened, and then gave his orders- that he 
should go to Fort George and order up Major- 
General Sheaffe with the whole of the reserve, and 
that the small party of Indians encamped near the 
fort should occupy the woods, while die reserve 
advanced to his support On the way to Fort 
George Lieutenant Jarvis fell in with Colonel Mc- 
Donnell, aide-de-camp to General Brock, and who, 
in bis hurry to overtake him, had forgotten Ins 
sword. Hearing that the General was only a short 
distance in front, he begged Lieutenant jarvis to 
lend him his sword, telling at the same time where 
he would find his own ami asking him to make use 
of it for the day. And as he hurried after his 



chief, little did the gallant Colonel dream that never 
again would his hand grasp the sabre left behind 
As soon as General Brock perceived the strong 
reinforcements crossing over, he at once ordered 
Captain Williams to descend the hill and support 
Captain Dennis. No sooner did the enemy ob- 
serve the departure of the men than they resolved 
to capture the guns, Accordingly some of them 
who had landed higher up made their way to the 
Heights by an almost inaccessible fisherman's path, 
which had been reported to Brock as impassable. 
Firing a volley from the height above, which had 
with great difficulty been gained, the enemy made 
a rush for the one-gun battery. Completely taken 
by surprise, Brock and the twelve men who manned 
the battery, had quickly to retire. 

Captain Williams and his men were at once sum- 
moned back, and General Brock, placing himself 
at the head of his force, amounting in all to one 
hundred strong, called out " Follow me." The 
men broke forth into loud cheering, while not a 
regular or militia man among them but felt ready to 
follow him and carry the heights now in possession 
of the enemy, who had by this time been strongly re- 
inforced. Waving his sword aloft, Brock led his 
men on at double-quick time, and though raked 
by a heavy fire from the enemy's riflemen, who 
were posted among the trees on the summit, they 
pressed onward, animated by the sight of their 
beloved General at their head and the sound of his 
voice heard above the din of the firing. So the 
gallant little band swept onward. When suddenly 
one of the sharpshooters of the enemy, noticing 
the undaunted bearing of the leader of this band, 
advanced and, taking deliberate aim, fired, and 
Brock, the noble, the idol of the army, sank never 
again to rise. For a moment his men. paralyzed 
by their loss, paused ; then, with loud cries of 
"Avenge the General !" they charged the enemy 
with such force as to compel them to spike the 
eighteen-pounder and retire from their position. 
But just at this time Lieutenant-Colonel McDonell. 
aide-de-camp to General Brock, who had on the 
fall of his chief led the men on to the attack, was 
finally wounded, as well as Captain Williams, of 
the 49th, The loss of so many of their leaders 
dispirited the men and they retired to the outskirts 
of the village to wait for the expected reinforce- 
ments, leaving the Americans in possession of the 
hill with the precipice at their backs and a foe in 
front, whose strength they knew must increase— a 
position of great danger, from which nothing could 
save them except a retreat or reinforcements, which 
latter Colonel Van Rensellaer had crossed back to 
Lewiston to hasten over to the support of their 
comrades. But these men, who a few days before 
were clamouring to be led to battle, now absolutely 
refused to go, making a paltry excuse of not w ant- 
ing to leave their own com try ; and so their brave 
comrades on the opposite shore were left to their 
fate. In vain did Colonel Van Rensellaer plead 
and threaten by turns with these former " enraged 
democrats," whose ardour seemed now to have 
sudden])' ended. Go they would not, and there 
was nothing for it but to send word to Major- 
General Wadsworth, whom he had left in com- 
mand, about the state of affairs, and tell him to 
do whatever he thought best under the circum- 
stances. 

RONDEAU. 

Sweet violets, fresh washed with dew 
In their green leave* half hid from view ; 
Beneath the forest trees they lie, 
Under the branches tossinjj high 
Against (lie springtime's sky of blue, 

t )l" gold, and white, and purple hue, 
Peeping the hiding greenness Ihl'OHgh, 
Knowing their sweetness, yet hall shy, 

Sweet violets I 

Ever when springtime conies anew 
The violets come, forever true, 
Though plans may till and sweet hopes die 
Where forest trues toss 'gainst the sky ; 
We're sure in sprint! of finding you. 

Sweet violets ! 



Dill Nye says "the peculiar characteristic «»f classical 
music is that it is really so much belter than it sounds," 
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Paradise Grove, Niagara. — The whole of the Niagara 
district so abounds in charms of scenery that there is vir 
turtlly an embttrras <it riekesm, both of the subl'me and 
the beautiful. Of one spot in the vicinity of the Fails Miss 
Murray writes in "Picturesque Canada" that it is "richly 
wooded, interspersed with rocky mounds, leafy dells and 
moss-grown willows, shut in by great lichen-coveted rocks 

— a perfect epitome of wild, natural beauty 

Beautiful even in summer, this favoured spot in spring is a 
perfect paradise of wild flowers and blossoming shrubs." 
To merit such a name a locality must be exceptionally rich 
in all that gives pleasure to the eye. But our readers will 
not deny that the scene in our engraving— even if we allow 
for the exaggeration of partiality — is extremely picturesque. 

The Highland Cadets at Drill.— The Highland 
Cadet Corps, composed of two companies of 50 rank and 
file each, was raised by the Adjutant o( the 5th Battalion 
Royal Scots at the request of a number of youths and with 
the consent of their parents, — No. I Company to be com- 
posed of youths from 16 to 18 years of age, No. 2 of boys 
from 15 to 16 years, all of whom are engaged in offices or 
other business. The object of forming this Cadet Corps 
was with the hope of being attached to the battalion, and 
forming, as it were, a recruiting ground, from which even- 
tually the ranks of tiie Royal Scots would be filled by well 
drilled young men. The conditions of membership are 
that each applicant must be of Scottish parentage or the 
sons of members of the Royal Scots. Each boy on join- 
ing has to sign a temperance pledge, agreeing to abstain in 
every way from liquor. He is expected to pay a monthly 
subscription of 10 cents and a deposit of $5 towards the 
cost of uniform The uniform is light grey tweed doublet, 
with black trimming, knickerbockers of the same material 
for winter or undress wear, brown leather pouch and belt, 
waist belt, frog and sling and brown leather leggings, 
forage cap and Glengarry with diced band. Full dress will 
be the kilt of the same material, sporran of grey wolf with 
black tassels, full hose of heather mixture, shoes and silver 
buckles. Black cock tails to be worn in Glengarry for full 
dress. The corps are at present negotiating to arm them- 
selves with carbines and sword bayonet, as, unfortunately, 
there seems to be no provision to supply arms by the gov- 
ernment to any but school organizations. At present No. 
I are using borrowed rifles, and No. 2 wooden guns bought 
by themselves. The corps are drilled in battalion drill as 
well as the use of arms. They are also well trained in 
physical drill and gymnastics. The corps had the honour 
of appearing before General Middleton in Ottawa on the 
8th of March, and he expressed himself delighted with their 
efficiency. The question why the government should de- 
vote their attention to the drilling of youths in schools and 
utterly neglect them by giving them no chance of keeping 
up their knowledge of what they learnt there after they 
have left school is a mystery to most military men, for it is 
a well known fact that most youths leave school at 16 years 
of age, and for two years at least are unfit to join the active 
militia, while by being able to join a cadet corps belonging 
to some regiment, his interest in drill woidd be kept alive 
and he would be almost sure to join the active militia when 
old enough and with the advantage of being well drilled 
and fit for duty. It is to be hoped the authorities will yet 
be able to see their way clear to recognize cadet corps that 
are willing to attach themselves to the regiments of active 
militia. At present there are no acting commissioned offi- 
cers. An examination for qualified cadets commenced on 
the 15th of this month for the positions of two captains 
and four lieutenants. 

Norway House.— This engraving shows a scene that is 
not without historic associations. Commerce has a romance 
of its own, and seldom in its changeful annals has it been 
accompanied with such romantic incidents as those which 
mark the record of the fur trade in our Canadian North- 
West. Norway House has for generations been one of the 
most important posts of the Hudson Bay Company. It is 
situated about twenty miles down the Nelson River. Its 
white buildings and palisades have many a time been hailed 
with delight by the officers of the Company returning from 
their arduous and sometimes perilous journeys. Nor has 
the red ensign floating from the flagstafl been greeted with 
less satisfaction by the explorer of other services, weary 
after long canoeing and portaging ; for, on seeing it, he 
knew that a hospitable welcome and the best that the post 
afforded awaited him without money and without price. 
The Nelson, on which the post is situated, is a great river, 
having an irregular course of some 360 miles. The scenery 
is often grand in its ruggedness, and at some points presents 
peculiar features, owing to the network of channels that 
take the place, in its upper course, of the ordinary river bed, 
This part of the country is not destitute of limber, a grove 
of Banksian pine giving grace to the north side of she post, 

Mr, James Johnson, Commissioner w Customs.- 
Mr. James Johnson, Commissioner of Customs, was born 
in Cork, Ireland, 20th May, 1816, and was educated there, 
lie came to Canada in 1831, and wag fifteen years In the 
Bank of British North America, He was accountant of 
construction of the European and North American Railway 
of New Brunswick (Government road) from August, 185?, 



until its completion in November, f$(k>, when he was ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk of the Provincial Audit Office, New 
Brunswick, He became Acting Auditor-General of N*w 
Brunswick January 1865 ; appointed Auditor-General 1866, 
which office he resigned November, 1K67, to accept the 
Assistant Commissionership of Customs at Ottawa. Con- 
jointly with the Auditor Generalship, he held the offices of 
Assistant Provincial Secretary and Registrar of the Records 
of New Brunswick. Previous to entering < .<,•/. n merit 
service, he was Mayor of Moncton ; was Acting Collector 
of Port of St, John, N.B., for some months in \%~ t 2, lie 
was appointed Commissioner of Customs 1st January, 1875. 
Mr. Johnson, although never taking a very open and de- 
cisive part in party politics, has frequently exerted a quiet 
bat effective influence, through the press and public advo- 
cacy, in the great questions occasionally agitating the con- 
si'ttuency ; notably, on the question of prohibition of the 
liquor traffic and the confederation of the provinces. In 
connection with the latter, his course was unhesitating from 
the commencement and consistent throughout in favour of 
the measure. 

The Canadian R. E. Graduates, Chatham, Eng- 
land. — This is a group which must be gratifying to Cana- 
dian patriotism and loyalty. These young soldiers of more 
than promise are the sons of prominent mers in the public, 
business and social life of the Dominion. They have 
already done honour to their native land, and, like their 
older colleagues, are prepared to answer that expectation 
which before and since Nelson's day England's soldier and 
sailor sons have never disappointed. In the last report of 
the general officer commanding the Canadian militia, the 
graduates of the Royal Military College are referred to in 
terms of the highest praise. We have already quoted his 
language with regard to the services of Lieut, Stairs, R.E., 
with Mr. Stanley in Africa, and of Local Captain Mackay, 
R.E., on the same continent. " I continue," proceeds 
General Middleton, " to hear privately most gratifying ac- 
counts of the other graduates who have joined the Imperial 
Army and of those who have entered civil life. All this 
tends to show the value and ^excellence of the Royal Mili- 
tary College, and I trust that Government appointments in 
the Dominion will be bestowed as much as possible upon 
those who have fully graduated and wish for them," What 
seems to us specially satisfactory is that the young gentle- 
men whose portraits we present, and who have done so 
much credit to Canada in winning distinction in competition 
with candidates from the whole empire, belong to both 
sections of our "dual " population. The record of 1775-6, 
of 1812-15, of 1866, 1870 and 1885 has proved with what 
manly patriotism they both stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the day of peril, and the honour list which we have the 
pleasure of presenting to-day tells the same proud story to 
the world. 

The Board of Management of the Toronto Public 
Library.-— Our readers see here the portraits of gentlemen 
who have deserved well of their city and country. No en- 
terprise undertaken for the promotion of the intellectual 
and moral advancement of our people has had a more 
gratifying record than the Toronto Public Lihrarv, Its 
origin and development place it beyond question that where 
an earnest desire to carry out any scheme for the general 
well-being is accompanied by a corresponding effort, urged 
on with patriotic unanimity and intelligent grasp of the re- 
lation between means and ends, there is no reason in the 
world w hy it should fail. The task which the management 
of this now prosperous library set before them was no easy 
one, but, aided by the judgment, experience and public 
spirit of Mr. Bain, the Librarian, they have succeeded even 
beyond the most sanguine expectation. The Toronto 
Public Library was first opened to the public in J8S4. by 
gradual additions, the number of volumes has increased 
from about 35,000 at the commencement, to about >5,«x> 
to-day. It' is divided into a Reference and a Circulating 
Library — the latter consisting of a central and branch 
establishments. The circulating department occupied the 
attention of the management during she first two years, but 
during the last four years they have laid a fair foundation 
for a Reference Library. The Catalogue, published a year 
ago, is a model of what such a work should be, and an ex- 
amination of its well arranged contents furnishes satisfac- 
tory evidence of the spirit, at once comprehensive and 
patriotic, on which the choice of books has been conduct- 
ed. In giving so large a share of the shelves to works 
printed in, or pertaining to. Canada, the Managers and 
Librarian have set an example which we would like to see 
more generally followed. 

Kakaisrka Falls. — This characteristic Canadian river 
scene has been fully described in the repots of Dr. Bell 
and other officers' of our Geological Survey. The 
word "kakabeka," according to the Rev. Dr. Grant, is a 
corruption of " kakapikank," meaning "'high fall," which 
our readers will admit is not lacking in appropriateness. 
The fall has no superior on this continent, according to the 
same authority, for natural beauty. " The river meets a 
vast barrier of slate, over w hich it tumbles into ft chasm 
cut out of the rock by the unceasing flow of ages. At the 
top of the cliff the water, illumined by the sun, comes tu 
the edge in a band of purple and gold. Thence it tteseewrts 
a height of more than a hundred feet, a mass of creamy, 
fleecy foam, not to be described by pen or brush " * * 
One may sit by the hour spell bound and s'udy the motion 
and colour of this wondrous creation. The fu«M I* softer 
than alabaster, and behind it the more solid mass of la) hug 
water is seen, by gleams and flashes, in culour and trans, 
parencv like the purest amber. The spray from the foot 
of the 'fall dors not rise, a* at Niagara, in a slumberous 
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cloud. It 'shoots into the air at a sharp angle with im- 
mense velocity and related shocks of thunder 1 , giving the 
impression of a scries, of ttemerAm% expkmsmt, * * * 
As our lingering ga*e rests upfen the fail at worn* distance., 
the soft, while thing lrwks a different order of beijrjjj from 
the surly rock* to which it. fa, chained. Ltoeroed to dwell 
in a rocky prison, which it decks in verdant beast? with 
myriad eoel fingers, it is sitter to the rainbow, which ev«r 
and anon eewnes out of the unseen world to visit it." The 

Kakabeka Falls are moated on the Kamtnistirjiu* rmar- a 

stream famous in the history of the far trs.de, about thirty 
miles from l.ake Superior, The banks of the river, which 
rises in Dng Lake and has a very stBttOus course of orer 
contracts at the Falls 10 a width of about fifty 
t* banks for nearly half a mi' 
licuiarly, at man; 
Kaminisiiriuia etrt* 

C. V. R. EievA 
spot in the Westen 
clustering around I 
ters of the powerfi 
To relate its ston 
most interesting cl 
changed, however, 
'g* 

for the great coal flocks, and ovesrsfeadotPMig the wfcue ts 
one of the largest grain elevators m the world. This k 
shown in our engraving, and there could be Bt> more sug- 
gestive or impressive sight than this evidence "4 the new 
order of things that has taken the place of a dtsffensarion 
which some of oar readers can doubtle=s remember. 

The Gate of the Selkikks. —The Sae view in mi en- 
graving is one which tourists have been taught to look for 
with wondering expectancy. After tearing the cftswwfflgjly 
shuated town of Donald— which is the head'-jaarter* foe 
the mountain section of the road, and has its shop* and 
other equipments for needed repairs — the railway crosses 
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This passage is 


surprising!-! 
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any of the steep gorges of the Ri 
of the Andes in Smith America. A felied tree serve* as- a 
foot bridge at this point. Just where tine Boms snakes its 
final desperate plunge to (be level safifee Ctflumhaa. 



THE RUINS OF FORT SELKIRK. 



In the notes famished with the picture of tbe rams «f 
Fort Selkirk in N«. 83 (February tj, some mistakes weee 
made in dates. They were written Brora memory at Ike Shoe, 
and it is desirable to substitute the following far them s 

Pelly River was discovered by Robert Osmpbeli, thien a 
clerk in She Hudson Bay Company's sendee — stone risen 
to the rank of Chief Factor — in the summer of 1:840. Bat 
sach were the difficulties in the way »f travellers, ami the 
length of lime taken in eommonicaaing wit Is the ooSssle 
world, that it was ie*|S before Fort Selkirk was established 
at the continence of the felly and Lewes, winch Campbell! 
discovered in 184.3. I* tSjo Campbell nude tbe 'descent 
of the Pelly to the confluence ol the Porcupine, which, was 
discovered by Mr, Bell, of the Hudson Kay Company, in 
1S46. Mr. Caaspbeil always believed the Pelly smd the 
Yukon to be identical, and prowed in Shis way. In 1853 
the Indians from the coast in the aeigbbswriwod of tbe 
head waters of the Lewes river, anoestoes ctf some of those 
whose picture* hare been published, finding their profits, 
from tfseir ftxmkr imding wish tbe interior Indians wew 
decreasing, determines! eun forming a "combine " with the 
traders at the tort, which they did by coming down th* 
river in force, and arranging the pteliminarie* in the early 
morning of the a 1st of August,. 185s. So eager were they 
to arrange the matter, that they called up-on Mr. Campbell 
while yet in bed, presented their credentials, and in a very 
short time tbe whole matter was settled to their entire 
satisfaction. They gave Mr. Campbell the privilege «f 
going down the rivet, or the alternative: oi being killed. 
He took the former. They then pillages! tbe place $ feat 
whether or not they burned it then seems to lie a matter of 
doubt. 

In two days Mr, Campbell returned with a number of 
friendly tad inns he met down the river ; bat she robbers 
were gone. He then ascended the felly to the head, 
descended the Liard, and reached Fort Simpso® on the 
2 1st of timber, whence he proceeded to the nearest com- 
munication with the outside wwld— then Crow Wing. Min- 
nesota. Thence he went so London am! reported '.he- loss to 
the company ; but they declined to rebaild, though Mr. 
Campbell was very desirous of doing so. 



A TRIOLET. 



1 heard a robin chirp to day ; 
There's scarce another sign of siting, 
but straight 1 felt as though 'twas. M-sy, 
( heard a robin rtnrp to-day. 

It sweeter seemed than any lay 
That lull-voiced, summer songsters 
1 heard a mht» chirp today 5 
There's scarce Another s%» of spring. 
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-The World, The Flesh and The Devil," 

By May At 

Her hands were unconsciously clasped together, her 
head for very shame and sorrow hud fallen forward : some 
shorter lock? of the massive hair had broken from their 
fastening and fell about her temples. There was not a 
particle Vf colon* in her face, it looked as though cut out 
from marble; but the delicate nostrils dilated with each 
breath, like a frightened creature brought to bay, 

She was wonderfully beautiful in the abandonment ol 
her despair, and still Martin gazed at her in a silence worse 
than am words. 

- 1 am going," -aid the girl ; «« before 1 go just say you 
forgive me— it would make it easier.*' 

•■ Forgive vou !" 

Oh ! the contempt in the cold, measured tone. "1 will 
never forgive vou." 

Alminere said nothing more, nor raised her head, but 
passed him bv and went down the hill 

A strange calm had come upon her ; she felt nothing. 
She did not even feel her feet as they touched the grasses ; 
she was not conscious of the contact, and she saw nothing 
but the water as it gleamed in the light of the sun. How 
peaceful to lie in its purity and be washed into eternity ! 

There was such a little difference between living and 
dying. There had seemed such a gulf between the two 
before, but now there seemed such a small step from one to 
the other. She was wicked, and only Cod knew how she 
had repented of that wickedness. She knew very little 
about God ; she wished now she had gone to church 
oftener, but she felt somewhere within her that God was 
all tenderness and mercy. She walked on until she stood 
upon the bank which rose in a perpendicular point above 
the bav. How easy it was after all, just a movement ; 
how slight a difference between the making it and the not 
making^. Tust a movemeat— a fall— and then— peace ! 

She pressed her hand against her throbbing forehead 
and did not feel the pressure. What was it Miss Power 
had said ? Pity ! He would give pity ; but he said— he 
said : " 1 will never forgive you." 

Like creel wounds the memory of those words had stung 
her soul. She gave a spring. No cry escaped her ; there 
was a sullen splash, the sight of a white face and dark 
hair above the water : then --nothing ! 

The waters closed again, and remained unbroken, and 
the sunlight rippled over the spot, and the song birds sang 
their evening psalms of praise, and the world went on, 
none the sadder because one woman had left its throng. 

Chapter VIII. 

" Death has nuide her bciiy." 

While this was happening, Agnes Power was hastening 
hack to the Grey House. She was glad when she found 
herself in the seclusion of her own room. She locked the 
door and threw herself on her knees by her bedside. 

" Do what is best for her, O, God *" she prayed. " Do 
what is best for her." 

Arid lust at this moment the glistening waters closed 
over Alminere's head. 

« Mamma wants you, Miss Power." 

Basic's thin, shrill voice came through the door, "Hurry, 
Miss Power, mamma wants you to get some jam for tea, 
and don't bring this years. ; and hurry." 

So it is that trivial things run counter with the deeper. 
There was a soul in distress ; a life's sorrow in the balance, 
but jam mast be had for tea ! 

Agnes found some preserve marked with the date of two 
years previous, and, hoping this would be sufficiently ma- 
tured, tarried down stabs ; but in this she was mistaken. 

Mrs, Melville held up her pretty little white hands in 
borrror. 

" Dear Miss Power, how extravagant you are. No won- 
der some people are poor ; the idea of taking this fresh jam 
when there is some so much older !" 

So Agnes ran up-stairs and exchanged it for a pot of seven 
years' standing, and exhibited it successfully. This quite met 
with Mrs. Melville's approval. 

"White raspberry jammy '." Rosie lisped this prettily, 
standing on the rocker of her mother's chair, and leaning 
affectionately over her shoulders, 

"Hugo likes that testy ; doesn't he, mammy ? Hugo is 
coming home to-day, Miss Power." 

" How glad you must be !" 

Mrs. Melville made no response to Agnes Power's warm 
words, but Rosie lisped sweetly : 

"Hugo isn't kind and thoughtful like Maxwell," 
Mrs. Melville sighed, and crossed her white jewelled hands 
in her Jap ; and her lips, which were never more than two 
Sine* of pale red, set so closely together a* to almost disap- 
pear. 

Agnes went off to the pantry to deposit the jam in safety 
in a dish, and then she escaped again to her room. 

She wanted time to think of Alminere, She couldn't rest 
content antil she knew her misery was made taster; and 
would it be made easier? 

Agnes Power realised folly what we all must realize- the 
punkhroent of every »in must be worked out. 

The old fash'tom d fear of a furnace heated habitation for 
the wkked doers has long since exploded ; hell is a state 
a state we enter m toon as we have tinned, Contrast 
make* bell ; the contrast of what we were with what, we 
are, what we might have been. The recollection that the 
miMl (A song bird*, the scent of meadow grasses, the roll 



of the river, brought pleasure to the mind and senses in 
place of the sensation of pain of misery. 

Agnes was standing in the open window when Rosie ran 
up to her door and knocked hurriedly. 

" Hugo is here, and mamma wishes you to come down." 

" Does she really wish it ? Wouldn't your brother prefer 
to be alone with you all ? I am a si ranger, 

" Mamma said" vou were to come, and hurry. 

This settled it." Agnes went down stairs, feeling the 
momentary excitement incident on meeting a stranger long 
heard of. 

l ie turned so slowly as to seem to do so reluctantly when 
his mother spoke his name in introduction to Miss Power. 
1 lis bow was very cold, very distant. Agnes bowed, too, in 
silence ; she had" nothing to say. She felt she would never 
have anything to say to such a very frigid personage. 1 low 
different he was to Maxwell ? Maxwell was tall and light 
and had straight, fair hair. Hugo was fair, too ; but it was 
a fairness of deeper colouring. His hair was a rich golden, 
and it curled in close curls above his forehead ; his mous- 
tache was golden, too, and so heavy as to hide the mouth ; 
the chin beneath it was broad and firm. His eyes were 
dark, ami blue, and deeply set. She had to acknowledge, 
even in this first moment of distrust, that they were brave 
eyes. He was very tall, taller by an inch or two than his 
brother, and his shoulders were broader and thicker. .[,« 

While Agnes was taking this mental photograph, Max- 
well appeared in the doorway. He was in flannels, the 
dress which is most becoming to a fair man. 

"1 hope it is all over." He smiled as he said this, ad- 
vancing into the middle of the room and giving Agnes the 
frank, sweet look that won all hearts. 

•' I kept out of the way on purpose ; it is so painful to be 
put in the shade, and I knew all your attention would, for a 
moment at least, be centred in the stranger." 

"The stranger" turned at this and bestowed a cold 
glance on the speaker, then he spoke to his mother : 

" I feel stiff after being cramped in that car, and need a 
stretch to take it out of me." 

He opened the window by which he was standing and 
stepped out. 

Maxwell hastened forward to fasten it after him. 

"Thanks, dear." 

Mrs. Melville had drawn her shawd more closely about 
her shoulders. 

•'You are always kind and thoughtful, Maxwell." 

Agnes also bestowed a smile of appreciation upon him. 
Hugo was certainly a bear ! When the tea bell rang he 
had not reappeared. 

" Husro must learn that my tea hour changes for no one. 
Come, Miss Power, we will not wait." 

Mrs. Melville led the way to the dining-room. 

Just as they were seated at the table Hugo strode into the 
room. Agnes, looking up, wondered what had moved him 
—he had aged in the past half hour. His face was ghastly 
pale, with the deep lines about the mouth which come in 
sudden sorrow. 

" Something awful has happened : Alminere Lajeunesse 
has drowned herself!" he said. 

Agnes gave a cry and half rose. Her first impulse was 
to fly to the unhappy woman to see if this thing were pos- 
sible. She trembled so she had to reseat herself, and kept 
her eyes fixed on Hugo's r ace, waiting for what he had fur- 
ther to say. 

" Poor little girl," said Maxwell, softly. " Are you sure 
it wasn't an accident, Hugo ?" 

"There is no doubt that she destroyed herself ; she was 
seen to throw herself from the cliff ; when she rose again she- 
was quite dead. A cup of tea, if yon please, mother." 

" I hope in future you will remember, Hugo, that my tea 
hour is a quarter past six. Nothing interferes with that." 

Hugo made no reply; he drank the lea feverishly and 
pushed his cup aside. 

" If you will forgive me, I will go." 

The words were a mere form, for his mother frowned, and 
he quickly left the room. 

" How pale you are, Miss Power; you and Hugo seem 
peculiarly upset by this drowning affair." 

" Sudden deaths are always sad -appalling; and I knew 
— I liked the girl." 

"You knew the girl!" iterated Mrs. Melville. "And 
pray, Miss Power, are you generally so happy in your 
choice of associates? Perhaps 1 could enlighten you a 
little as to the wretched woman's past history ; you might 
not be so quick to own her acquaintance then." 

" I fancy I know all there is to be known about her, poor 
girl. Are we only to care for those who are immaculate ? 
What a limited acquaintance we would have ?" 

" The girl is not lit to be spoke of by us." 

"The girl is fit to be spoken of by anyone. She was 
tempted ; do we know the extent of that temptation ? She 
fell. She repented ! 

" I low can you speak so immorally, and before Maxwell, 
too? Vou will eulogize a drunkard next." 

"A drunkard is certainly to be pitied as well ag cen- 
sured, " said Agnes, quietly. " Have you not thought how 
a drunkard must fight in his sober moments against the 
Madness ; how he must sutler in doing the very thing he lias 
not the power to resist ?" 

"Pray don't talk in that heroic tone, Miss Power; it is 
painful to listen to. My opinions are built on strong moral 
principles, yours " She paused, 

"On what I have gained by a slight study of human 
natnre," finished Agnes, quietly. 

" If ever I catch child of mine with the smell ol liquor on 
his breath, out he goes, neck and crop, out of my house, and 



not one cent. does lie have of my money. Am 1 going to let 
my good money lie wasted on bad. drink?" Mrs, Melville's 
lips set into a (bin line of scarlet. 

'• Let me help you to a little of this salmon and may- 
onnaise, Miss Power ; it: is first rale," 

"Thank you, no." Agues toyed with a bit of bread 
on the plate ; she was sorely, badly perplexed. Had Almi- 
nere destroyed herself rather than face Marl in ; or had she 
told him and he been hard on her ? Was she in fault for 
giving that advice ; was she responsible for the tragedy ? 

These terrible thoughts pressed on her at first, but then 
she remembered the mi.-ery the girl was enduring, and that 
the course she had advised bad seemed the only means of 
lightening that misery ; besides, she could not have told 
Martin Maynard, for he was a good man and would have 
been merciful ! 

lint a man who is merciful does not possess untried good- 
ness. To Martin sin, as coming near those he cared for, was 
an impossibility. There is nothing in this merciless world, 
so merciless as a man who has no knowledge of evil. The 
man who bestows mercy and compassion in such cases is 
rare. 1 le must possess more than mere goodness ; he must 
have a broad mind, a wide knowledge, as well as a great 
and good heart. 

When tea was over, Maxwell drew Agnes out on to the 
verandah. 

" I feel so restless," she said. " I wish to do something 
— to do something for the girl," and then she thought of 
flowers. " Will you walk down to Dan Furlong's with 
me ?" 

" You are going to get her flowers : do you really know- 
about the girl ? Do you think you ought to ? What will 
mother say ?" 

" I have sold my labour to your mother ; apart from that 
my actions are my own." 

"I beg your pardon," he said, humbly. "Men think 
differently of those things. They may be more lenient to 
the sinner, especially when she is young and pretty ; but 
they feel her unfitness, it seems as though she were not 
worthy for you to come near to her." 

" Hush !" said Agnes, ••death bas made her holy." 

They were silent after this, walking side by side down the 
village path. 

An atmosphere of excitement pervaded the place : people 
were gathered in knots of threes and fours discussing the 
sad affair ; some with nothing in their faces but cold 
curiosity, others with compassion mixed with their curiosity, 
while a few were stirred purely by pity. 

"I wish for a cross of white flowers, Furlong, please; 
the prettiest you can make me, and as quickly as it can be 
made." 

" I've just the thing, mam. Little Miss Meredith died 
yesterday, mam, and a wreath was ordered this morning : I 
mistook and made a cross, and not a bit would they have 
of it, they said a cross was high church ; somehow it went 
agin me to undo the thing, I kept it, kinder thinking some 
higher folk might fall off ; high or low the thing's a beauty, 
ben't it mam ?" 

Dan Furlong held up the cross to her view. They had 
become merely works of art to his eye, these sacred 
symbols of earth's end and the resurrection. 

" Where shall I send it, mam ?" 

" I will take it, please." 

She paid the man, and when she got outside dismissed 
Maxwell. 

" 1 wish to go alone ; you had better go back to your 
mother." 

Already the black and white streamers were mounted on 
the little yellow door. There was quite a crowd without. 
They fell apart in amazement when they saw Miss Power 
making straight for it. 

Sheknew Alminere's room. It was darkened now ; but 
two candles burning at the head of the narrow wooden 
bed tloew their light on the beautiful white, shrouded 
figu re. 

There was only one mourner in the room, a man, bowed 
in sorrow by the silent form. Agnes knew at once that 
this was Martin Maynard. Reverentially she laid the cross 
above the dead girl's head and then sank down on her knees. 
The mystery of death overpowered her. What was it:' 
This form had been a living, breathing, suffering soul a few 
short hours before. She was very beautiful to look upon ; 
the dead, white face so deeply marked by the jet black eyes 
and raven hair. They had unloosened the hair ; it lay in 
thick, long masses on either side of her, reaching to her 
knees. 

Agnes wavered would she speak to Martin? Hut he 

made no movement. Then she bent and kissed the smooth 
white forehead of the dead girl, and softly stole oul of the 
room. There were tears in her eyes. The motley crowd 
outside the door saw and wondered. Alminere w as one of 
them, but they did not feel like this. 
" They did not, could not, know that true sympathy is Mod'-. 
divincM gift. 

Maxwell had not gone home as she had wished ; she found 
him waiting for her by the bridge. 

" Was Hugo there?" he demanded somewhat fiercely. 

" Your brother ? Oh I no, Win should he be there ?" 

A (lame of crimson flooded Maxwell's lace. 

" He admired poor Alminere very much at one time." 

Maxwell '.aid ii -.lowly, hesitatingly, as though the word* 
would come against his will. In one instant the knowledge 
came to Agnes that Hugo Melville was the transgressor ; 
knew it as surely a* though Maxwell had said the words. 
This, then, was the meaning ol hi* mother's demeanour 
towards him; she rememlwred, loo, the book of Byron at 
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the Yellow Cottage, with Hugo's name in it. All was clear 
now. She felt as though after this she would never again 
he able to bring herself to speak to him. He was with his 
mother as they entered the house ; no questions were asked 
as to where they had been, and they ottered no informa- 
tion on the point. 

Maxwell went over to the piano and idled over the keys 
in the twilight. Presently he fell into Hood's most touch- 
ing of all touching things, " The Bridge of Sighs" : 

"Tftkc her up tenderly, 
" Lift her with care, 
" Fashioned no •tenderly, 
*' Voting and so fair. 
• ' Owning her wcakncsH, 
•* Her evil behaviour, 
"And beariug with meekness 
" Her sins to her saviour." 

When he ended the tears were coursing down Agnes's 
cheeks. Hugo had left the room at the opening line. Mrs. 
Melville alone seemed unmoved by Maxwell's plaintive 
singing ; only, when he had ceased, she asked for some- 
thing gay, and then he broke into a little Swiss melody. 

Agnes, from her place in the wide window, could see 
Hugo pacing the garden path. If he was suffering the pangs 
of remorse he deserved to suffer ; she felt no pity for him, 
only a loathing. 

Mrs. Melville rose after a few moments and kissed Max- 
well good-night. She was so tired she must go to bed ; 
but there was no need for Miss Power to retire, she and 
Maxwell could stay and sing and play together. 

But Agnes was not in the mood for music. She still sat 
in the window, buried in her own thoughts, while Maxwell 
sang song after song. She was wondering still whether 
her advice had been the final cause of the tragedy. She 
would have given much to have gone to Martin Maynard and 
satisfied herself on this point ; but it was a weakness, this 
wishing to relieve her own mind, and it might be at the cost 
of so much to Martin, or to Alminere's memory. Martin 
might still be in ignorance of the girl's sad story ; words 
would do no good, and might do harm. 

Through all these communings Hugo's step sounded 
up and down the garden walk. She heard it still when she 
went to her room for the night, and it was still sounding and 
resounding when she fell asleep with sorry thoughts of 
Alminere, only to fall into dreams of the sad affair. 
Chapter IX. 

" I wish he had'nt been bad." 

"Mummy deary, might'nt I go with Simon Chunk to the 
pasture across the river ?" 

•' I was just going to ask if you could spare me for 
church this afternoon, Mrs. Melville," said Agnes. "I 
thoueht Rosie would stay with you." 

"The poor child never has any pleasure. She must not 
stay in. Of course you can go to church, Miss Power. 
And Rosie, you will promise to sit quietly in the boat. 
Dont mind me, I shall be all right alone." 

The words were kind enough, but the tone and air were 
so injured that Agnes felt like giving up all thought of 
church for that day. At all events, her pleasure was 
dampened as she walked down the village on her way to 
afternoon prayers. 

A fresh wind crept up. It gave her new heart. Some 
how the wind always inspired her, especially the autumn 
wind. 

It was October now and the autumn fields were beauti- 
tiful to look upon. 

Poets have been prone to sing the praises of the spring — 
and the spring does touch one, as a child touches one, be- 
cause it is so wholly trustful ! So wholly unconscious ! 
So wholly untried ! But surely the autumn reaches to 
deeper feelings ! The fields are faiier, bearing the mark of 
the fulfilment of what was then but a promise. There is a 
meaning in every meadow. There is a history to every 
blade of grass, every bunch of barley. The hedges hold 
clusters of ripened berries. The maple trees are a marvel- 
lous mass of rich harmonious colouring, while above the 
crescent moon shows a pale, half ring in the blue sky, 
waiting but for night's curtain to fall before she can mellow 
the scene. 

Agnes stood a moment to watch Simon Chunk's boat 
pulling out from shore. Rosie in the stern holding the edges 
She wished she were on the water to get the full benefit of 
the delicious breeate. Then she turned into the church, the 
holy atmosphere did her good ; the well-known words of 
the beautiful prayers fell on her soul with a soothing power. 
Months seemed to have elapsed since the tragedy of 
Alminere's death. As Agnes stepped out of church at the 
conclusion of the short afternoon service, two women were 
hurrying by. 

" When there's one ealamitv, 1 always say look for 
more," one was saying excitedly, as they ran towards the 
river. 

Something had happened ! An accident 1 At once 
Agnes knew it was to Simon Chunk and Rosie, She had 
never cared for the joyless, peevish child ; but now a horror 
fell upon her. The child was drowned. She knew it before 
she got to the beach, and saw the childish face -older, 
more drawn even in death than life. There was, of course, 
a crowd about them. Women from the washing, in short 
blue skirts and torn bodices ; men from the fit-Ids, with the 
sweat of the day's sun still on their feces, the soil still on 
their big brown hands. Children who had left their play, 
their hay houses, their mud pies, to see this (tight - the body 
of a little dead child, 

Simon Chunk, with the water trickling still from his 
clothes and hair, rocked himself backwards ami forwards by 
the dead child's side »» he held on to her limp frock with 



one hand. So they had been resetted from the bay, awl no 
one could get htm to unloosen that clasp, 

" 1 catehed her just like this," he kept repeating in that 
husky monotone of his, "and I »id just hold on tome, 
Miss Rosie, and don't be ascared." 

" Run for some blanket*, quickly," cried Agnes, " Here, 
Chunk, just let her go ami we will do our best for her." 

At these words Simon Chunk relinquished his hold, still 
muttering as he watched her proceedings : " Just hold on 
to me, Miss Rosie, and don't be ascared." 

With tender touch Agnes lifted the thin, pinched form, 
and did all in her power to restore animation, even while 
doing so knowing this was a useless task j the child was quite 
dead, 

"Someone run for Mr, Maxwell," she said, "arid don't 
let Mrs. Melville know," 

As she spoke she was conscious of a tall, broad figure 
beside her, of a firm voice in commanding tones : "Move-- 
and give them air." Then be knr-lt by Roste's side. 

" Poor little Rosie ! Oh, Miss Power, it is too late." 

" I catehed her just like this," broke in Simon Chunk, 
"and I said just hold on to me, Miss Rosie, and don't be 
ascared." 

"Chunk should be attended to at once. The shock has 
been too much for him," said Hugo. 

" Here, Conroy, you take him home and see he is put to 
bed with a hot drink." 

As Hugo spoke some one who panted breathlessly came 
upon the scene. It was Maxwell, with blanched and hag- 
gard face. 

" My darling little sister. Is she really dead, Miss 
Power, really dead?" 

Then he turned fiercely to Simon Chunk. 

" You old idiot, why could'nt you save her T' 

" He's half dead himself," Hugo said com passionately. 
"You had better break this to mother, Maxwell, You go 
on and we will follow." 

Tenderly he lifted the small, thin figure in his arms and 
slowly, sadly, they turned homewards. 

As they went, in Agnes's mind a sharp, shrill voice 
echoed " Hurry ! hurry I" She would never hear ii again, 
and often it had exasperated her. She wished now she had 
made more of the living child. But have we not always 
something to reproach ourselves with concerning ihe dead ? 

There was no sigbt of Mrs. Melville when they reached 
the house. Quietly they passed up to Rosie's room and 
laid her on the little narrow bed, so like a coffin, Agnes 
thought, and then she crept down stairs full of the fear of 
facing the sorrow-stricken mother. 

Mrs- Melville was stretched on the sofa in the library — a 
handkerchief lay over her face, and she was wringing her 
hands as she moaned. 

"Its too dreadful ! Poor little Rosie ! My owney little 
girlie. And such a shock to my system. Why, it might 
kill me ! My nerves are completely shattered ; completely 
shattered. Get me some bromide quickly, Miss Power. 
A double dose. Oh 1 Simon Chunk, how could you let my 
little girl drown ? Not a cent more of my money will you 
get. Do be quick, Miss Power. Dont let me die." 

Agnes hurried away for the required dose, and after Mrs. 
Melville had taken it she became more composed. 

"Where is Hugo? He has ne%'er been near me. He 
never think* of me." 

"He is with — with Rosie." 

Agnes spoke hurriedly. She felt a sense of injustice in 
Mrs. Melville's words. She vividly remembered the infinite 
tenderness of Hugo's tone and touch on the beach. A 
moment such as that makes us know a fellow creature far 
better than years of ordinary intercourse. f or hours 
Agnes sat by Mrs. Melville's bedside. The gong sounded 
for tea, but no one went down. The sound seemed like an 
insult to the dead. Agnes ran down stairs to tell Bridget 
to keep the house perfectly quiet, ami to get a cup of tea 
for Mrs. Melville. 

All night through Mrs. Melville moaned ; all night 
through Agnes sat beside her. When dawn broke Hugo 
came softly into the room. 

" You have not rested, Miss Power ; go to your room 
now ; Maxwell is in the nursery, and I will watch by 
mother." 

" I wish he hadn't been bad," said Agnes to herself as 
she crept along the passage to her door, ■• Whit a world 
it i-. I" She shivered as she got into bed ; her nerves were 
strong, but they had been sorely tried of late. 

( To be tOHtinueJ.J 
• * - 

Protect ion from CuanNixe, -The fatal lighting 
stroke is so frequent that persons much exposed to thunder 
storms should take all known precautions against it. In a 
• scientific paper' recently read Wore the Keys! Meteom. 
logical Society, Mr. O. J. Syruons, F.R.S., the English 
meteorologist, presented a large mass of inipotta.nl data uu 
the phenomena of thunder storms, Ordinarily persons ex- 
posed to a thunder storm flee to the neatest shelter to escape 
wetting, Mr. Symons shows that "if a man is thoroughly 
wet it i*iropO»iMe for lightning to kill him." He refers 
to a remarkable proof of this fact. The great sciemihe 
lecturer Faraday, once demonstrated to Us audience at the 
Royal Institution that with all the powerful electrical 
apparatus at his disposal it was impossible to kill a rat 
whose coat had been saturated with water. It would be 
well, therefore, for any person in a severe thunder storm 
and liable to a lightning stroke to allow himself to be 
drenched with rain at the earliest moment possible, ami in 
the absence of suiiieieM rainfall to avail himself t»f any 
other meatus at hand to wet hi* outer apparel. 



AN ARTIST AT HOME, 

Our reader:-; have already been made acquainted, ttawsgji 
the columns of this journal, with mme of the work* of Mr. 
j. C. Pin hey. Cart Saturday Mr. Pbftey gave his friends 
the treat of an "At Home" at hit studio, in the imperial 
Building, of which a good many availed ihemselre*. Mr, 
Pinhey has a studio which it is a pleasure to visit and the 
painting's on exhibition, last Saturday, were w*M worth 
rocpectkm. His " Christian Martyr" has already been 
reproduced in the DOWUSSCM* If-lOSTSATEft, with jone 
crilica 1 remarks which we need not repeat. Enough to «ay 
that its merits- were fully appreciated. The most interesting 
of the works on which he is now engaged is "A Legend of 
the Ottawa River." An eaily settler named Cadkux had 
man i«d the daughter of an Algonquin chief. They wene 
surprised by a body of Iroquois and compelled to take safety 
in flight in company with some trader* in a frail birch bark 
canoe down the treacherous Ottawa, The canoe was feast 
drifting on the rocks of a dangerous rapid ; the fierce 
Iroquois were on the bank waiting and watching for the de- 
struction of t hei r prey > all hope seemed past when Cadsena's 
wife dmuped on her knees and prayed the good St. Anne 
to save them in their plight. Her prayer was answered, the 
canoe passed through the treacherous rapid out into the 
smooth, calm waters he low and the Iro quois was balked of 
his prey. And .so the legend runs, li is a prett y story and 
Mr. Pinhey has been very successful in iis interpretation. 
The canoe is seen, freighted with its passengers almost »n 
the agony of death, in the midst of the rocks of the rapid tm 
which the water is breaking m wild white foam ; on the bank 
are the Iroquois mocking its occupants in their danger, audi 
adding to it with an unceasing shower of arrows; m the 
back ground is tlte shadowy form of St. Anne guiding the 
frail can<.e to a safe place, There is the gloom of despair, 
the brightness of hope, and the fierce anticipation of she 
Iroquois all blended in one, and forming a picture which the 
more one studies ihe more one likes. 'Ihe third picture is a 
pleasing view of the Mediterranean near Marseilles. The 
last is an interesting work — " in the Old Chartreuse." The 
scene is an old archway in the ancient monastery of the 
monks of Chartreuse, and represents one: girl leaning idly 
against the wail conversing with another standing opposite 
her. The colouring is brilliant, but not gaudy, and the 
positions of the two figures are easy and natural. The whole 
picture shows evidence of careful and intelligent study. 
Besides these four pictures, Mr. Pinhey had an excellent 
likeness of Mr. D. E. Lacy, and some of his older works on 
exhibition. Altogether it was as enjoyable afternoon. 



MEMORY. 



A curious chamber is that of memory, 
With its paintings and hangings galore, 

its tracings on sand, its carvings in is'ory, 
Its flickering lights on the floor. 

The multiple pictures in that -queer gallery 

Are hang in one devioas string. 
Lift you one into sight from its biding place shadowy 

And its neighbour to vision you bang. 

On days when life's sky is all gloom ami misery. 
And 1 fain would shut out the world ; 

1 love to repair to that c banner and dreamily 
Pass through its soft curtains unfurled ; 

There recline on a couch ail cushions and ebony, 
Wkh my eyes half closed to ihe light - r 

Turn my face to some corner of picasaotest memory 
And give my=elf up to delight. 

Do the snow-banks drift and is the wind blustery ? 

Is it chill and maddening oat of doors ? 
Then 1 turn my couch to a quarter that's summery 

And drift to where sunshine pours. 

Mayhap the hrst scene is a midsummer rhapsody, 

A picture all languid and warm — 
A bit of a river — a burst of bird melody — 

What care 1 for the Stum* 9 

Then comes a brisk scene of river-side robbery — 
It hangs next on the devious string — 

A resting of sculls a Hne tugging savagely 
That bom ward with quick hands I bring. 

How he jerks and palls and dive* so merrily 

1 ha pUM at the eftd of my line- 
Now slackens a hit- now rushes right royally 

To the top — ami now he is mine, 

U my trouble a kind of menu) infirmity ? 

Is "the storm on the shy of my soul ? 
I can banish it all as far a* eternity 

With a glance at memory's scroll, 

1 here are pictures of woe and scenes of insanity 

In this curious Louvre of the mind. 
Framed red with fierce shame or pale with inanity 

But why stay where one would he blind. 

Oh S a marvellous chamber is that est memory. 

When wearied uf the world twit side. 
With its paintings in lose and its paintings in ebony 

Its pictured past leviviiied. 

Toronto, A, K. Carman. 
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Oil cloths will last longer if one or two layers of wadded 
carpet lining are laid under ihcm, 

I)t»n*t permit a child under five to remain out of bed after 
S {MM., even if yoxi have to forego your most sacred social 
duties. 

The elasticity of cane chair bottoms can be restored by- 
washing the cane with soap and water until it is well soaked, 
and then drying thoroughly in the air, after which they will 
become as tight and firm as new if none of the canes are 
broken. 

Golden Potato. — Two cupfuls of mashed potato piled 
in a pyramid and covered with yolk of egg and sifted cracker 
crumbs, then baked to a golden brown. Potato balls or 
dumplings are made by pressing cold, mashed potato into a 
teacup and glazing and bilking as above. 

The latest in fashionable tea-makinsj. is to use a 
hollow silver ball, freely perforated. This is filled with dry 
tea leaves, and let down into a can of boiling water by a tiny 
chain, remaining there until a sufficient amount of the aroma 
and colour of the leaves has been imparted to the water. 

Immediately after the eye has been struck with force 
enough to make it black, apply a wet cloth with water as 
hot as you can bear it. Keep applying the water fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and the coagulated blood « ill become thin 
and pass oil into its natural channels, and leaves the eye 
perhaps swollen, but clear of blackness. For the same 
teason hot water is always T>est for bruises. 

In cooking a tongue first choose one with a smooth skin, 
as then it is young, and should be tender ; soak for two or 
three hours in clean water if the tongue is just out of the 
pickle, or let it Sic in the water all night if it is hard or dry ; 
next put into a stewpan with as much water as covers it, put 
also in a bunch of savoury herbs, let it gradually come to a 
boiling point, then skim, and simmer gently until tender ; 
peel off the skin, and send to the table garnished with tufts 
of cauliflowers or Brussels sprouts. It can also be served 
cold, garnished with a paper ruching round the end of it. 

It is recommended that the milk supply of cities, at least 
in hot weather, be scalded as soon as received by consumers, 
to prevent its souring. To scald milk properly, the follow- 
ing method is advised : Take a thin glass bottle provided 
with a rubber cork, fill it with milk nearly up to the neck, 
and place it uncorked in a kettle of water, which should 
then be gradually brought to a boil. When steam has 
commenced to escape* fr >m the bottle, cork it lightly, and 
continue the boiling from thirty- five to forty minutes, and 
the process will be complete. A bottle of milk thus pre- 
pared, it is said, will remain sweet a month if kept in a cool 
place and tightly corked. 

WOMAN'S DOMAIN. 

France has always had great women. Under the old 
regime they were famous as dilettanti ; nor are the women 
of the Third Republic inferior, as a whole, to their sisters 
of the past. It is true that one cannot point to-day to a 
Marchioness de Rambouillet, to a Mme. Roland, to a Mme. 
de Staei, to a Mme. de Remusat, to a Mme. deGirardin or 
to a George Sand, but there are several widely known literary 
and political women of the ¥ ranee of to-day, among whom 
is Mme. Juliette Adam. During the stormy days of Mac- 
Mabon's presidency, it was in Mme. Adam's salon that 
Gambetta and the chief Republican leaders used to meet, 
argue, plan and gird for battle. Then it was that Mme. 
Adam founded the Nouvelte Revue, which was to be the 
rettublican rival of the conservative Jiez'ur de$ Deux 
MonJes, and ever since she has remained at if* head. She 
resides in a house at the end of the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
literally within a stone's throw of the fortifications and on 
a street that bears her own name, the rue Ju'iette Lamber, 
I-amber being one of Mme. Adam's noms de plume and 
also her maiden name. The house is handsomely furnished, 
cozy 4ttd artistic, Mme. Adam herself, though now over 50, 
h still a handsome woman, dressing with great taste. She 
converses glibly on art, letter*, politics, sociology, phil- 
osophy and business, unci h the soul of her drawing room. 
To the hostess, wore than to any of her distinguished guests, 
i» due the wide reputation which this salon enjoys in Paris 
and throughout literal Europe. In direct contrast with 
Mme. Adam, in many ways, is Mme. Henry GreviJJe, 
Mme. CreviSle is perhaps the ablest and most prolific of 
living French female novelists. Although each new book 
created more of a sensation at her start on her literary 
career, some ten or fifteen year* ago, Mine, Grevllle's stories 
are «ti!l very popular with refined reader*, and especially 
with the gtrb awl young women of France who are not 
allowed to open nine -tenths, of the new French novels. 

One of the mo*t curious women of letters in the city is 
Mme. Blaz-e de I5ury. Though English by birth, she is 
French by marriage and residence, and can write brilliantly 
in Ixjth languages. Her husband, who died a year at two 
ago, was a well known author, and married (he sister of 
Buloz, the founder of the Revue Jet Deux Months, m that 
Mine, Blaze de Bury is the aunt of M. Charles liuloz, the 



present editor of that famous periodical. This gives her a 
certain prominence in literary circles. Hut her eccentricity 
in dress anil speech ami her real mental ability would make 
Mme. Blaze de Bury a prominent character in any centre. 
She has written stmies, review articles and newspapei 
letters, and once represented in Paris The New Vvrk tVntfon 
and The AVw York Tribune. 

Mme, Charles Bigot, whose nom deplume is Jeanne Marie*, 
is the daughter of Healy, the well known American portrait 
painter. She lives in (he same house with her father and 
many of her clever little theatrical pieces are acted by 
amateurs at the delightful soirees given by the Healys during 
the winter. Mine. Bigot's husband is, or was, until he lost 
his health, an active journalist, professor and art critic, and 
husband and wife still work hand in hand, each producing 
stories and magazine articles and volumes of more than 
common merit. 

A very amusing game is the bean auction. Prepare as 
many little pink and blue cheese-cloth bags with a drawing 
string of bright cord in each as the number of your invited 
guests. Add to each invitation the request that he or she 
" will please bring a little bundle of something." Anything 
will do, but something funny is preferred. Then prepare 
as many bundles ot ali sorts and sizes as may be wished, 
and put them all, each securely tied up, into a large basket 
in the hall, where the guests will also deposit their bundles 
as they come in. Put into each bag seventy-five or one 
hundred white beans, which represent so many dollars, and 
when ready for the game, distribute the little bags or purses 
among the guests, one to each person. Then from the hall 
bring in the basket, and selecting from among the gentlemen 
present, one who can make funny speeches, let him auction 
off the bundles, the guests bidding so many dollars from the 
bean-bags. It is very nice to have some pretty and valuable 
little articles, but more amusement is created by the funny 
packages. One large package which was eagerly bid upon 
by half a dozen guests was the cause of much merriment, 
when it was opened and found to contain a cabbage. 
Another bundle held a small toy donkey which nodded its 
head solemnly as it was moved. Candy, little boxes of 
flowers, wide eyed owls made of peanuts, radishes, tiny 
painted easels and pictures and little bottles of cologne were 
among the articles used at the party named, but the field is 
wide and each hostess can get up new ideas which will 
render her Bean Auction a great success. 



A GENEVA XMAS. 

It was market day and the streets were so lively and 
bright — Xmas trees everywhere and flowers and sunshine. 
When we got home we found the parlours all decorated 
with holly and mistletoe for the evening, when guests were 
expected. 

When everybody had arrived, we songsters disappeared 
and placed ourselves near the Xmas tree, which was all 
ablaze with lots of candles, tinsel, etc. We sang a lovely 
song of Mendelssohn's while the people came into the 
room. Mr. Faure, who is a minister, read us the story of 
the Shepherds and offered a prayer. After that we in- 
spected the tree, which was really lovely — the bon-bons of 
all shapes and forms, little slippers and muffs, sausages, 
beans, wheat, mushrooms, horseshoes and rings, and flags, 
and they had put the English one on top with the Swiss in 
tny honour. Ever so much silver and gold thread was 
thrown over it and the effect was lovely. It was more a 
real Xmas tree than ours, though ours had more brilliant 
things on it. But the candles have such a pretty effect. 
All the time it was lit, Mr. LeDouble stood by with a 
bellows in hand ready to blow out any candle that had 
dangerous tendencies. 

After the inspection was over the gas was lit, and we un- 
covered several little tables with presents for everybody, 
all done up in pretty packages. After the excitement was 
ovei we had tea, meringues, cakes, sung our second song, 
gay and pretty, played games, and then went to bed. I 
forgot, to say that, on coming down to breakfast Xmas 
morning, we found our boots in the fireplace filled with 
curious packages, with pretty quotations in each. They do 
this instead of hanging the stockings as we do. I found in 
mine a pencil, a rubber in the shape of a live centime 
stamp, a tin watch, with a placque of chocolate behind, 
and a snowball. These snowballs are a grand invention- 
a snowball made of tissue paper, and filled with thousands 
of scraps of white paper. You make a hole in the ball, 
then throw it with force against the ceiling, then you arc- 
covered with the snow that Burst on you. We threw half 
a dozen at once, and the effect was very pretty. As the 
the floors are of hardwood, it only needed a little sweeping 
to clear it all away. Helen 1 1 and I went lo a chil- 
dren's service in the morning, while the two other girls who 
are in the house with us wont to communion, The ser 
vice was lovely, Such a number of children, and they 
spoke up bravely and sang so prettily. Our dinner would 
have been something extra, hut so many of the household 
were ill from •> La Grippe" that the good things were 
postponed until we all could enjoy them together. Among 
the number of good things sent in our Xma« boxes were - 
shortcake from Scotland, a stolle (sweetbreads, with cur- 
rants, and frosted) from Leipsic, mnryipau from Dotiuold, 
and a imf-plate fr 111 grandma in Montreal, So we are 
looking forward to the lime when the household are well 
enough to enjoy all our Xmas gifts, 

Oli'MtH-MltR, 



A DREAM. 

Reading and pond'ring till the mystic hour 
That marks a new day's birth, upon the power 
Of great philosophers arid thinking men, 
1 closed the heavy tomes, and straightway, then, 
Fell into slumber deep, and therein dreamed. 
A way-worn, faini-hed traveller I seemed 
Toiling along, uncomforted, alone, 
Upon a trodden way, as hard as stone, 
Longing to rest my weary limbs and feet, 
(..'raving for cooling draught and strengrh'riing meat. 
I paused and looked for some true, guiding friend 
To give me these and point my journey's end. 
Anon, I heard a voice---'* The while you wail, 
Pray let me shew you man's primordial stale," 
And he who spoke, before my tear dimmed eyes 
Spread out a pictured Ape, then in this wise 

Resumed- "'Tis well that now we know 

Mow, in the dimness of the long-ago, 

From such as this man sprang -nay slowly grew, 

Evolved and perfected the ages through. 

My theories are all complete," — but here 

I turned away ; another standing near 

Chimed in -"My friend, if you are wise at all, 

At once you'll let your old ideas fall 

About the wrong and right, and conscience' sway. 

Conscience —an outcome of heredity. 

No voice Divine, nay, nothing is Divine, 

And as for right and wrong these Ethics (mine) 

Tell all there is of that. By reasoning, slow 

And scientific, all these things I know." 

" What do you know ?" cried one, upon whose face 

Dulness and apathy had equal place. 

" / nothing know, either of what has been 

In time gone by, or what will be, or e'en 

Of what now is ; I know not what you are, 

Nor what I am — indeed, by yonder star, 

(If 'tis the evening star) I do not know 

Whether / am at all or not, and so 

I say again I nothing know." 'Twere vain 

Help to expect from such as he ; 'tis plain 

That he who nothing knows can nothing tell, 

And so I turned from him. " Pilgrims, 'twere well 

To list to me," an even voice I heard, 

" Ascend this cliff of Thought, your sight is blurred 

By lower levels and by grosser air ; 

Up here 'tis purer far than anywhere. 

A man can live on thought. The glorious Mind ! 

In it the highest, greatest good I find." 

" But," I returned, " I seek to know my way, 

And now I look for rest, not climbing — pray, 

Canst give me that ?— and then some means devise 

By which this way, so tortuous to my eyes, 

Can be made plain." He stood in sdence, when 

One of a band of gay, loud-laughing men, 

Lightly his hand upon my shoulder laid 

And cried, "My solemn friend, art not afraid 

Of Thought's bare heights ? You'd surely starve up there ! 

But come with me and I shall lead you where 

In goodly company and reckless ease, 

You may be glad, and live yourself to please." 

" But then," I questioned, holding back, " my way — 

Canst make it plain ?" His mocking laugh was gay 

As he replied, "Of that you need not think, 

Do as we do — be merry, eat and drink." 

F rom Thought's high cliflf a quiet voice came dow n, 

"The fairest flowers, the sternest heights may crown." 

Then, turning from the jovial crowd away, 

I cried to him upon the height, "Oh, say 

Why then, oh friend, the sadness of your voice, 

If, as it seems, you've made the wisest choice ?" 

He answered not, but, as 1 looked, his face 

Was weary, and his hungry eves did trace 

The stony way, and then I knew that he, 

No more than I, the onward path could see. 

As still 1 paused, the voices seemed to take 

A louder tone —they of the jovial make, 

And he who nothing knew, the loudest spoke. 

Freeing myself from all with sudden stroke, 

I forward pressed, but soon each weary limb 

Refused a further strain my eyes did swim, 

And sinking, bruised, upon the stony way 
I lifted up my voice to Heaven to pray, 
Fearing what new distresses might betide. 
Straightway, a voice I heard so near my side : 
"Come unto Me, thou weary one, and gain 
Rest, blessed rest, atal from my hand obtain 
The Bread of Life, the Living Water pure, 
Aral follow Me, my ways are all secure. 
Place but thy hand in mine, and safely, then, 
Over the rocky steep, or noisome fen, 
Thou shall be borne, secure from all that harms, 
For, 'neath thee, reach the everlasting Arms," 

Starting, I wakened i all the morning air 
Was fall of Sabbath chimes, and everywhere 
Rested Cod's sunlight, fall and free and fair. 

Montreal, Hlit.KN FAIRUA1RN. 



A suspected joint in a sewer may be tested by wrapping 
it with a single layer of white muslin, moistened with a 
solution of acetate of lead. As the gas escapes through 
the meshes of the cloth, it will be blackened by the sulphur 
compounds, 
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A REVIEW. 

Mibniuht Mass on Christmas Rvk, 153.S, on BoAftD 
Jacques Cartier's tarrut Squadron, near 
Hare Point, on this St. Ciiaki.ks, 
at Quebec. 

(t/«* FHe de AWt com y,ie./i,es Cartier, ™ErnrsW Mvkaso.) 
II. 

In a previous chapter it was our pleasant office to follow 
the erratic foots' eps of Ernest Myrand, ltd by his genial 
phantom, as far as the threshold of the Basilica, in Quebec, 
on the eve of Christmas, 1 535. We left him within its 
sacred portals at a quarter to twelve, with a few minutes to 
spare before the intonation of Midnight Mass. 

We must now prepare for one of those wondrous feats 
peculiar to fairy tales, where genii convey their heroes 
through the realms of space with slender regard to time 
or distance. 

Fully three miles intervene between the Basilica— the 
trysting place of our two mysterious visitors at a quarter to 
twelve— arid the Lairet stream,* where the Grande Hermine, 
the Petite Hermine and the Emerillon, Cartier's craft, were 
laid up for the winter of 1535 6. For all that, the eager 
pilgrims are expected to reach the spot in time for Midnight 
Mass, celebrated there three hundred and fifty years ago. 

After trudging briskly over the crisp, whitened surface, 
glistening under the bright starry Canadian skies, the 
benighted travellers struck on a dense wood, where Dotma- 
cona, the great Sachem of Stadacona, and his unreliable — 
shall we say — unfriendly warriors, held sway. They both 
crossed it very cautiously — in the deepest silence — lest even 
the snapping'of a dry twig might rouse from their lairs the 
quick-eared and light-footed foe. Soon they reached the 
bank of a frozen river, which the great explorer of Cana- 
dian wilds had called Ste. Croix, on account of the exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross, on the 14th of September, 1535, 
when he entered it. To Donnacona it was known as 
Cabir Coubat, which means "many windings." Eighty 
years afterwards the Kecollet Friars named it the Saint 
Charles, in honour of Charles de Boiies, Grand Vicaire de 
Pontoise, the pious ecclesiastic, who founded their mission 
in New France. Presently, whilst listening in rapt silence 
to the faint sound of a bell', as if a great distance off, they 
were startled by meeting two stalwart Indians, dragging 
along a toboggan with a dead cariboo. 

" Who are they and where are they going ?'' asked Mr. 
Myrand. 

"They are," replied the phantom, "Jacques Cartier's in- 
terpreters— Taignoagny and Domagaya. They are going 
to Stadacona." 

And I marvelled how he could know all this. 
Passing over the singular and strikingt resemblance 
which the spectre pointed out to his travelling friend be- 
tween the contour of the Lairet stream and Jacques Cartier's 
familiar profile, Ernest Myrand was plodding, on medita- 
tively, pondering in his own mind as to whether Donna- 
cona's Indian capital really occupied, as Laverdiere had 
said, the site at the Coteau Ste. Genevieve, whereon St. 
John's Suburbs would be built in after years, when the 
phantom, stopping short, outstretched the j transparent 
hand, pointing excitedly to these objects in view round the 
point, exclaimed in a shrill, piercing voice, "Jacques 
Cartier's three ships !" 

Really, Monte Cristo Dumas could not have pronounced 
in a more dramatic way " Mes Trois Mousquetaires !" 

The author favours us next with an elaborate discussion 
as to the size, J build and ornament of the discoverer's ves- 
sels : The diminutive ocean-craft of other days, such, for 
instance, the cockle-shell with which, in 1598,1116 Marquis 
de la Roche crossed the Atlantic " que du pout, on pott- 
twit se /aver Its mains dans la mer" — so very small and 
low in the water "that a person from deck could, accord- 
ing to an old narrative, wash his hands in the sea." Two 
hundred and twenty-five years later, in i860, the Great 
Eastern, 22,500 tons, would be steaming past a mile or 
more to the east of where LaGran.de Hermine and her two 
consorts were safely wintering in 1535 after braving the 
perils of the stormy Atlantic. 

But let us hurry on, heedless of the wealth of antiqua- 
rian lore so profusely spread through Mr. Myrand's curious 
dialogue, and advance closer to the historic Grande Her- 
mine, where we will be formally introduced to the St. 
Male captain, his devoted lieutenants and intrepid mariners 

all fully described and identified. We must refer the 
reader, for further particulars of this very interesting por- 
tion <>f Canadian history, to the several pristeg essays, just 
published on Jacques (-artier and his times. 

La Grande Hkkmine. 

Dom Gutllaume l.« Breton, the first almoner of the fleet, 
in the absence of his sutpliced colleague, Mom Authoinc, 
was just then reading from the sacred book the account of 

"Tim LoifWt strssun, «ay» AM*! Clis, Tru<Mk, burrow* its nam* 
from FrancoW Lairet, one of die pioneer xtilern at Uiarfetbourg — 
Itittoirt ift Cltnrktlt»ur$, 

fA finking nketeti >4 both appear ai page jj of Mr. Myrand's 

work 1 

ith* tonnage of Curlier'* three »bi|» i» givwi m follow* ;— 1 ha 
Grande Hertniffle, !*o ions, ihe Petite Hermine, Cm l«n» ! th K Emeiil 
Ufli, \<f tops, 

ffeijr itirffttit w«e ijfeetl Ijv Hi* Honour Umt .Governor Angers 

10 *;omiwi|tors for prize K^ayfc — .aifiject ; '' JacijiH'is Cartier anii Hi» 

'limes." Silver medal awarded l,y to Joaaph Pojm, Civil &«r 

>!«•, 0H*W»; »»v« medal, Dr. N. E, Dlrjilllc, t.luehec , brmue 
medal, fi. fi. jjiepti«i», Montreal; itlver medal, Toflan de Lnagmltt, 
Reinics, franee, 



the birth of Christ, of the Star in the East, of the Magi, 
when the spectre drew the attention of his companion to 
the joyful Christmas decoration of the ship. The hull was 
hidden under wreaths of evergreen, taken from the neigh 
bowing spruce and pine forest j the port-hole* festooned 
alike ; in the aft part of the main cabin, encircled in a 
shield of small arms, floated, conspicuously, the white ban 
tier of Francis 1., with the word "France" in large letter); 
on a white ground ; the sailors bore lighted tapers, whose 
flame brought out, in this improvised rhtmbre ardtntt in 
strong relief, the blue uniforms of the stalwart Breton 
sailors, who surrounded their respected chief— easily re- 
cognisable by his sharp features and long flowing beard- 
who was next to his lieutenants -Marc Jaiobert, master 
and pilot of the Petite Hermine, and Gutllaume L* Breton 

Bastille, master and pilot ol the Emerillon. 

»»***♦** 

La Pm itk Hermine, 

Laverdiere's ghost then beckoned me to follow. We 
crossed over the frozen space lying between the Grande 
Hermine and her consort, the Petite Hermine, and climbed 
her low side and descended to the cabin below through its 
dimly lit companion ladder. 

A strange, an overpowering spectacle awaited us in the 
narrow abode. For an instant I fancied I was stalking 
through the sick wards of the Hotel Dieu Hospital. 

Careful precautions had been taken to exclude the icy 
breath of winter from this miserable den, whose inmates— 
plague-stricken and forlorn— twenty-five all told—where 
writhing in anguish and tossing in disturbed dreams, and 
visions of the homes of their youth. Here were huddled 
in rows in their hammocks the victims of the terrible dis- 
ease— le mat dc tern known as scurvy, with swollen 

gums, cancerous and loathsome pustules oyer their persons, 
which made them pray for death as a release from their in- 
tolerable sufferings. The atmosphere was too close and 
unhealthy, even for a ghost. We were hurrying away and 
cast our eyes for a last time on this array of suffering 
humanity, when we spied Horn Anthoine leaning over the 
emaciated form of a scorbutic subject, a Breton, by name 
Reumenel, whom he was trying to rouse by telling him of 
the birth of a Saviour ; but the sick man, turning away his 
face, uttered in despair the words, " Landerneau, my dear 
village." 

The author then presents, in connection with the Petite 
Hermine, transformed by Cartier for the nonce into an 
hospital ship, a vivid, very circumstantial, enumeration of 
the afflicted tars— their names, origin, etc. St. Malo, 
Lorient, Quiberon, St. Bruno, St. Cast, Do!, Landerneau 
could each count more than one sturdy son among the 
scorbutic patients. Several could doubtless have been 
saved had Chief Donnacona announced earlier his infallible 
Indian cure— a decoction of spruce boughs, styled " A- 
meda," and subsequently applied with wondrous success.* 
In the midst of Dom Anthoine'st errand of mercy, a loud 
report shook the timbers of the vessel, and the roused sick 
sailors, realizing at once its meaning, made an effort to 
leave their hammocks. It was a salvo of guns from 
Jacques Cartier's fort, built close by, fired at the elevation 
of the Host in the Grande Hermine. Forgetting for an in- 
stant their anguish, the sick men tried to repeat after their 
kind monitor the sweet, solemn, old anthem of the Roman 
Catholic liturgy — I cat Creator Spirittts .' Amidst the 
moans of the dying sailors, racked with the dear memories 
of that unlorgotten home far away across the sea, La 
Bretagne, we left the cabin of the Petite Hermine and 
emerged into the keen wintry air, with the sound of Cartier's 
salvo of artillery still booming in our ears, reverberated by 
the wild echoes of the Laurentides Mountains to the north. 
»«****»* 

The Emerillon. 

On quitting the dismal inlirmary of the Petite Hermine, 
the weird travellers, according to Mr. Myrand, agreed to 
call at and inspect Jacques Cartier's solid palisaded fort, 
erected by him on the shore of the St. Charles, close by, 
as a protection against Indian surprises. 

Laverdiere attempted to force open its massive door. It 
yielded not, however, to his ghostly effort. The noise 
called forth a loud and prolonged yelping from the Indian 
curs in the neighbourhood, which soon was taken up and 
responded to by the dogs of Stadacona. The din was in- 
creased by the shrill bark of foxes and dismal howling of 
some hungry wolves prowling about the thickets on the 
neighbouring heights. 

« There, there lies the Emerillon," ejaculated Laverdiere, 
Not my old favorite, the swift Kroerillon,* of the Quebec 
Yacht Club, but Jacques Cartier's tiny ocean craft. 

It is especially, when trying to portray such thrilling 
scenes as the one that follows, that the sober. minded his- 
torian foils and lias to admit his inferiority, for effect, com. 
pared to the narrator of the Jules Verne romantic school. 
Here shines Ernest Myrand. 

*Seiuvy.-./tf mat de f,',/y-~was supposed to he caused by tnc* pii> 
loaded it use of sailed meal as food. It was not confined to New 
I'Vaiitc. Benjamin Suite notices its ravages in Acadia in tcVty s 

I Tlx; presence of Roman Cathatle priests with Can ier on his second 
voyage to Canada, is a question tntich debated by ctnilmentatiira The 
siudeni «l t anadian history h referred to the excellent pro* taways on 
Jaiapies Cartier, re eiitly published, which stun up nearly all the avail- 
able evidence /»* and du Mr Joseph t'ope in bis fs.Mtay. alter ad 
duci"K many curious test* and authorities, leaves it an open .juestion, 
pp. o», it), ; whilst ft'. N. IS. fJioirnc, in hi* volume, ptonoitncea tor 
the albfinaiive. pp. »»», m, *ftj, *S«, atttW." Wrf*#. »»(• jutikc lis 
fit," 

tilne of the favourite amusements of the abbe, in Ills laser year*, 
WH enh«l«K about lite Qutbtt harbour in one of the t,m«bec VftSftt 
I bib's crafts. 



"In a trice," says Myrand, "we had reached lhe 
Kmc til Ion's deck, removed the forehatch »mJ descended into 
the forecastle, where a small binnacle lamp threw around 
an uncertain glare, 'Ihe flame flickered a*, the night wtrtfl 
entered through two port-hole*, naeh as sdrip*-of-»ar had in 
the olden time. There was perceptible a strong smell ** 
i if spruce boards, recently planed. In the centre, m 
blocks, rested a box sewn fed long by two feet high. 
Around it a carpenter's too! chest, a book and mm nail* 
with a hammer," 

" What did h contain, and the workmen, where were 
they t" 

The spectre, taking down from the ceiling the suspended 
lamp, allowed its uncertain light to fall on the angular 
object. "O horror ! I saw it was a coffin an4 that it held 
the dead body of a man Philippe de Rctogemont," says 
Ernest Myrand. 

The discovery of the remains of young de HovgemaA, 
of AmboFe, Prance— deceased about 3* years of age— the 
only follower whose death Cartier mentions by name in hh 
narrative, furnishes the author with material for a very 
touching forecast of the sorrow in store for de Rwigewoiit'si 
poor mother when Cartier's squadron shall return to St. 
Malo without her son. But of the striking passage, like 
many others in the volume, we are compelled to omit more 
notice far lack of space 

Soon Gnillaume Sequart and Jehatt Duvert,. ship car- 
penters, aided by Enstacbe Orofsin, mariner, made their 
appearance to prepare the body of their dead companion 
for interment, performing the solemn duty amidst expres- 
sions of deep regret at the early demise of one so full of 
bright promise. 

be Rousjetnont was tenderly placed on a layer of green, 
fragrant spruce boughs, in his rude coffin, preparatory to 
being buried under twelve feet of snow at the mouth of the 
St, Michel stream, which empties in the St- Charles, as a 
precautionary measure against the assaults of the ravenous 
Indian dogs' and wild animais infesting the surrounding 
forest. 

The work, or rather the chapter, closes with an account 
of the discovery to take place at this spot of the decaying 
timbers of the Petite Hermine, three centuries later, in 
1843, by Joseph Hamel, City Engineer, of Quebec. 
Ample details of this antiquarian trmtvaiiu appear in 
Neiison's old Quebec Gazette, in the Quebec Mertury and in 
/.,• Canadieu, over the signatures of Geo, B. Faribault and 
Dr. John Charlton Fisher, of Quebec. Every page of Umt 
Fit* de Nail sous Jacques Cartier abounds with historical 
data, with most copious texts in the foot notes in support 
of Mr. Myrand's application of the Jules Verne process to 
popularize Canadian history. With the favourable testi- 
mony it elicited from the late Rector of ths£ceie AermaU- 
laval, at Quebec, Revd. L. X. Begin,* as to the historical 
matter and Mr. Myrand's mode of treating it, we are happy 
to agree, hoping this first wont he the last literary effort oi 
the youthful author of Cue Fete de Xoei sons Jcuf&es 
Cartier. 

j. M. Lit Moixk. 
Spencer Grange, Christmas Eve, lS%. 

*since created ttistrapof the Sagucnay l.Kocese, at ChieMitiiai. See 
his able Seller printed as an Intred.iction w Mr. Myrafflls \ ohua«. 



MILLET'S PICTURES. 



Since Millet's death his pictures have become enormonsly 
valuable, and now the smallest sketch in colour by hint will 
fetch more than the 2,000 francs first paid for his ekef 
d'icttvrt, "The Angehis." Generally it is believed that it 
has been the miireiattds des ,'.j.V t \-rw.t who have profited by 
their rise in value, hut this is not quite the case. Dealers 
in pictures do not purchase works of art to lay by for many 
years : their business is to buy and sell as rapidly as they 
can. It is the rich connoisseur, the man who has knowledge 
enough to judge for himself, or wit enough So get hold of an 
honest dealer, who purchases a work and lets 'tt_ hang for 
a dozen years in his "collection." and then sells it tor two 
or three times the amount he has paid for it, who eventually 
reaps the benefit. The sale on May 11. 187$. of Millet's 
sketches ami pictures left at his. death realised for the family 
the remarkable sum of 339,110 francs j^l&aS^ This 
being so, the story of Millet's widow finding insufficient the 
pension given her by the State is merely a pretty legend 
which gives a very misleading idea of the true position. 
With three hundred thousand francs in rwtfet, any artist's 
wife, especially one coming from the ranks of the peasantry, 
should not require any addition to her pension, H»t this is 
the kind of fiction which has grown up around Millet's umt, 
During the exhibition of Millet's works in tS&j, nearly 
every newspaper in Paris spoke of the profound distress, m 
which the artist lived and died. Bttt the Qtfeet side of the 
picture is quite as interesting and far more true, and it is 
the one at which all iniprejudked mind* will ultimately 
arrive. To sum up. We have, in considering Millet's 
canter, to remember that, although he was often, in straits 
for money, he was also from the beginning applauded and 
encouraged by hi* people at home ; pensioned by his native 
town to »*d»t hint in hi* studies; commissioned by the 
Emperor Napoleon in tSjtj to paint an important picture ; 
very iuxppv in ids family itfir i the friend of some of the best 
artists of hi* lime : and the eenne of a grtusp of" connoisseur* 
who thoroughly appreciated ids talent, tltfeofftgh they could 
not buy all hi* works, Mmg&sim »/ 4H* 
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REGAMIER PREPARATIONS. 

Rtarater Balm b a besmifier jwre ami simple U 
is not a whitewash, it is twit a varnishy liquid which 
markay-ou ' * fcalsomiittd 11 as distinctly, even at several 
yards' distance, as thtxtjjjh the letters were branded 
across ymir hrow . It is *ihs»tufcely imperceptible, 
ftxeept in the delicate ircxhnesssnd vwithfulncHS which 
it imparts to the skin. Unlike most liquids, Reeamier 
Balm is cxc^d.ttg.y heneficia! to the complexion, a«<t 
restore its texture and colour even though it were 
used at n%Ht ami removed in the morning, as the Cream 
should he, 

Reeamier Lotion, which has in it a proportion of the 
Almond meal so much talked of, called, through its 
woii&erful success in removing freckles and moth 
patches, Moth ami Kneckk Lotion," is perhaps the 
most marvellous in its results of any of the articles 
kttown as ** Reeamiers," Tt will remove Freckles and 
Moth Patches, is soothing and efficacious in any 
irrttatson of the cut icle, and is the most delightful of 
washes for removing the dust from the face after an 
hour spent in the streets or travelling. It is a most 
desirable substitute for the cologne arid waters which 
rastoy ladies use for want of something- better. 

Reeamier Powder is in three shades, white, flesh, 
and cream. 1 1 is the finest powder ever manufactured ; 
the bolting cloth through which it is sifted is made ol 
such finely woven silk that no other powder, French 
or American, will ^o through it. It is guaranteed free 
from bismuth, leaA or arsenic, and should be used as 
weU tn the nursery as for the toilet of older persons. It 
is a de%htinl powder for gentlemen after shaving, and 
has the advantage of staying on, and will not 
make the face shine, 

Recainier Soap is a perfectly pure soap, containing 
the Healing ingredients found in the Reeamier Cream 
and Lmion. Mine. I'atti, since the introduction of the 
Reeamier Soap, has discarded al! others. She says; 
— " Reeamier Soap is perfect. F thought other scaps 
.good, but 1 had never tried the Reeamier. 1 sha'l 
eever use any other. It far surpasses all toilet soaps. 

The RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS 
are p : >smv«Jy free from all injurious ingredients, and 
CONTAIN NEITHER LEAD, BISMUTH NOR 
ARSENIC, as attested to after a searching analysis 
by sach eminent scientists as 

HENRY A. MOTT, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Member of die London, Paris, Berlinand American 
Chemical Societies. 

THOS. B. STILLMAN, M.Sc, Ph.D 

Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

PETER T. AUSTEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Professor of General and Applied Chemistry , Rut- 
gers College and New Jersey State Scientific 
School- 
It your dmgg-isi does not keep the Reeamier Pre 
paratioas. refuse substitutes. Let him order for you, 
ar order yourself from either of the Canadian offices o: 
tbe Keeaimer Manufacturing Company, 374 and 376 
St. Paid Street, Montreal, and 50 Wellington Street 
East, Toronto. For sale in Canada at our regular 
New York prices ; RecamserCream, $1.50 ; Recamie 
Balm r $1.50; Reeamier Moth and Freckle Lotion, 
51,50; Reeamier Soap, scented, 50c.; unscented, 
25c. ; Reeamier Powder, large boxes, $1 00 ; small 
boxes, 50c, 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered — A delightful)? refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair Should be used daily. Keep; 
the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promoter 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 15c per bottle. 

HENRY R. CRAY, Chemist, 
122 St Lawrence Mais Street 



THE FEAST OF KHALIG, 



Every one has heard of the annua! ceremony 
by which the Doge of Venice in olden times 
gracefully wedded the Adriatic with a ring, 
Egypt used annually to wed the Nile, more 
horribly, by throwing into its turbulent and 
ttirbid waters, when rushing with force into the 
Khaiig Canal, a young and beautiful virgin 
The poor girl of fourteen or fifteen, chosen for 
her perfection of grace and form, was decorated 
as a bride — richly, elaborately decorated— and 
at the moment when the rising waters of the 
Nile were let into the Khaiig Canal, to give life 
and fertility to well-nigh half of the delta, this 
poor girl, torn from her friends and family for 
the purpose, was precipitated into the world of 
waters, boiling, foaming, rushing madly in 
miniature waves from the overflowing river 
hi to the dry bed of the canal. The Nile was 
her bridegroom, and his em brace was death. A 
hundred have heard of the Doge's throwing the 
ring into the Adriatic, for one who has heard of 
the barbarous wedding of Egypt and the Nile. 
The fea*t of KhaJig which now annually takes 
place, as it did in days of yore, when the 
waters of the overflowing river are let tumul- 
tously into the dry ted of the Khaiig Canal, 
usually in August, is the modem reproduction 
of the old horrible ceremony, in which the 
shrieking girl, in her bridal attire, was offered 
up as a sacrifice to conciliate old F ather Nile. 
The difference is that an earthen image of a 
girl, the best that the artwts of Egypt can 
construct, is now substituted for the living, 
•Juddering, palpitating, shrieking victim that 
was formerly immolated, And for this change 
from cruel barbarism to merciful symbolism 
Egypt II indebted to her Mussulman con- 
auerors. 




HUMOUROUS. 

Great Actress : Hereafter I shall play 
but once a week. I can make more profitable 
use of my time in another line of art. 
Admirer: But how? " Writing testimonials 
for soap manufacturers. 

Jack Pott (presumably in love with his 
employer's daughter) : Is Mr. Cassimere in ? 
Servant : Yes, sir ! Jack Pott (horribly dis- 
appointed) : Well, I'm glad to hear it. He 
might catch cold outside — beastly weather. 
Good night. 

" Why, Mr. Brownstudy, I am afraid you 
have hurt your foot, you limp so." "O, not 
at all ; the fact is that day after to-morrow is 
my wife's birthday, and I have these last 
eight days been wearing a pebble in my boot 
so as not to forget it, you know." 

"Well, Mose, I see your fondness for 
chickens has got you into trouble again. 
Why can't you eat something else ? " The 
Culprit ; " Deed, Mar's Brown, I would, 
cheerfully; but how's a po' nigger to carry a 
whole sheep off under his jacket ? " 

Watchman (breathlessly) : The boy's 
dormitory is on fire, and, if they find it out, 
they'll stop to save their foot-balls, bats, and 
things, and perish. Boarding-school prin- 
cipal (quickly) : Notify the boys that all who 
are not downstairs in two minutes won't get 
any pie. 

A little girl who made frequent use of the 
word "guess" was corrected for it, and told 
to say " presume " instead. One day, on 
telling a caller how her mother made her 
aprons, she said : " Mamma don't cut my 
dresses and aprons by a pattern, She just 
looks at me, and presumes I " 

" Salem 1 Salem ! " called out the con- 
ductor, as a trait) rolled into the station the 
other day. "What!" said an old lady, 
turning to the judge, " Is this the place where 
they hung witches?" "Yes, yes," replied 
the judge, with a twinkle in his eye, "but be 
calm, madam, they don't do it now," 

A Sunday school teacher was giving a lesson 
in Ruth. She wanted to bring out the 
kindness of Boa/, in commanding the reapers 
to drop large hand fills of wheat, " Now, 



children," she said : " Boaz did another nice 
thing for Ruth : can you tell me what it was ? " 
"Married her," said one of the boys. 

A Highland Hit.— Andy : Is it thrue, 
Angus, mo bhoye, that the bagpoipes 
froightened the noiihtingale ou av yer coun- 
thory ? " Angus : Maype ay, ant maype 
comphum. Put, my lat, there's one sing tat 
te pipes — pless her— wull no couldt do, ant 
it's shust tiss, whatefler : she'll no couldt 
frichtet awaay to Irishman ! H'm I 

Stood Up For Him.— "Do you think 
your sister likes me Tommy ?" "Yes. She 
stood up for you at dinner." " Stood up for 
me ? Was anybody saying anything against 
me?" " No ; nothin' much. Father said he 
thought you were a good deal of an ass, but 
Sis right up and said you wasn't, and told 
father he ought to know better than judge a 
man by his looks." 

HAPPY Thought.— "Oh, I say, old man, 
I wish you'd run up stairs and hunt for my 
aunt, and bring her down to supper. She's 
an old lady, in a red body, and a green skirt, 
and a blue and yellow train, with an orange 
bird of paradise in her cap. You can't pos- 
sibly mistake her. Say I sent you I " 
" Awfully sorry, old man, but— a— I'm totally 
colour-blind, you know. Just been tested ! " 
[Exit in a hurry.] 

A priest the other day, who was examining 
a confirmation class in the south of Ireland, 
asked the question, "What is the sacrament 
of matrimony?" A little girl at the head of 
the class answered, "Tis a state of torment 
into which sowls enter to prepare them for 
another and a better world, ' "Bern 1 ," said 
the priest, "the answer for purgatory," "Put 
her down to the fut of the class," said the 
curate. "Leave her alone," said the priest. 
" For anything you or I know to the contrary 
she may be perfectly right." 



All plants and trees consume water in large 
quantities. Sir John Laws discovered that an 
acre of barley will take up 1,094 tons of water 
in two days, Trees and plants are composed 
more largely of water than any other sub- 
stance. The branch of a tree will lose nine- 
tenths of its weight by drying. 
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Canadian Pacific 



RAILWAY. 



A DELIGHTFUL RESORT 



FOR THE 



is INVALID OR TOURIST, 

BANFF 

Hot Springs, 

ALBERTA. 



Charmingly Situated in the 
Heart of the Rockies. 



Superb Hotel Accommodation. 



in Air. 

Scenery Beyond Description. 



Greatly reduced round-trip rates 
from all Eastern cities. 

Tickets good for six months. 
Ticket Offices at Stations, 266 St. James 
Street, Windsor and Balmoral Hotels. 




HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS. 

All even numbered sections, excepting 8 and a6, are 
open for homestead and pre-emption entry. 

ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
in which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
near the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

i. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not be absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

a. Residence for three years within two miles of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must be broken 
the first year after entry, 15 acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year : 10 acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 25 acres the third year. 

3. A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking 5 acres, in the second 
cropping said 3 acres and breaking additional 10 acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced at the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least six 
months in each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at Medecine Hat 
or Qu'Appelle Station. 

Six months' notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion Lands by a settler of hit 
intention prior to making application for patent. 

Intelligence offices are situate at Winnipeg, Qu'Ap- 
pelle Station and Medicine Hat, Newly arrived immi- 
grants will receive, at any of these offices, information 
as to the lands that are open for entry, and from the 
officers in charge, free of expense, advice and assistance 
in securing lands to suit ttwn. 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may be taken by any one who has received a homestead 
patent or a certificate of recommendation, countersigned 
ly the Commissioner of Dominion Ijimls, uponappuca- 
don for patent made by him prior to the second day ot 
June, 1887, 

AH communications, having reference to lands under 
soutroi of the Dominion Government, lying between the 
eastern boundary of Manitoba and the Paeifi* Coast, 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H, H. Smith, Commit- 
sioaer of Dominion Uod». Winnipeg, Manitoba 

A, M BURGESS, 
Deputy Minister «' the Interior. 

Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Sept. », ittg. 
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In a letter to the London Times, Major-General 
Dash wood sets forth the case of Newfoundland in 
the present phase of the " French Shore " contro- 
versy concisely and clearly. He accepts the con- 
clusion, already reached by the Times, that the 
erection of lobster factories cannot possibly be 
covered by " stages made of boards usual and 
necessary for drying of fish," as the privileges of 
the French fisherman are worded in the treaty. 
But by the modus vivendi factories now erected by 
either nation are allowed to be still carried on. 
while the English, as well as the French, are for- 
bidden to put up new ones without the consent of 
both the French and English naval commanders. 
"This," says General Dashwood, "amounts to our 
granting the French a concurrent right to carry on 
such a fisher}', and is a decided giving in to the 
French without any adequate concession on their 
part It goes without saying that the French will 
now agree to any increase of factories on the part 
of the British, and all that we can do is likewise to 
refuse any extension to the French." And then he 
adds : " If Newfoundland were to join the Do- 
minion of Canada she would no longer be in the 
position she now occupies — a position which allows 
her to be bullied and her interests sacrificed by 
the British Government" That is what we have 
already urged, and what the Times, which, while 
deprecating foolish appeals to the United States, 
sympathizes strongly with the harassed colonists, 
advises the Newfoundlanders to do. 

In our last issue we gave views of the great 
elevator at Fort William and of Kakabeka Falls. 
It is generally taken for granted that the region of 
which the shores of Thunder Bay form the pic- 
turesque foreground is of interest mainly for its 
scenery. This, however, is a mistake due to the 
long isolation of the country to the north and west 
of Lake Superior from the rest of Canada. Until 
within the last few years it was even to many fairly 
well informed persons a terra ignota. The open- 
ing up of the railway has gone far in dispelling 
ancient prejudices. It has long been known to our 
mineralogists that copper, lead, silver arid even 
gold existed in paying quantities between Rainy 
I^ke, Lake Nepigon and Superior, while iron and 
zinc have been found along the northern shores of 
the last mentioned, between the Pic River and 
Sauk Ste. Marie, The district, of which Port 
Arthur is the metroi>olis, has been shown by the 
last annual report of the Board of Trade of that 
rising entrepot to be one of the richest in Canada 
in natural advantages. A section of some 1,250 
square miles is known to yield silver ore ; nickel 
has been discovered at Schreiber, some 130 miles 



east of Port Arthur, and if we extend the range to 
the points already indicated, there is practically no 
limit to the possibilities of mineral wealth. Hither- 
to the smelting has been done in the United States, 
so that Canada has reaped little profit from these 
discoveries, but as Port Arthur's enterprise increases 
we may look for a development more beneficial to 
our own people. A beginning has been made in 
an iron-bearing district on the Atikokan river, of 
which we are sure to hear more before long. Nor 
is it the mineral wealth alone of this long neglected 
region that gives assurance of a prosperous future. 
It is not lacking in agricultural capabilities, while 
its fisheries (those of Lake Nepigon especially) 
only await a suitable market. As our readers are 
aware, it is a paradise to the sportsman. 

On the 17th inst. the Hon. John Carling was 
waited upon by a deputation consisting of a num- 
ber of prominent gentlemen interested in the 
improvement of Canadian horses, who urged upon 
the Minister of Agriculture the advisibility of plac- 
ing thoroughbred horses on the experimental farms 
as a measure likely to yield good results. Mr. 
Bryson, who introduced the deputation, laid before 
Mr. Carling the pressing need that existed for more 
systematic efforts towards the attainment of the end 
in view, many of the horses in use being of inferior 
quality, serviceable for neither draught nor carriage 
purposes. The Hon. Louis Beaubien gave some 
interesting particulars as to the movement which 
he had started for the organization of a haras on 
the French plan, and invited Mr. Carling to be 
present on the 3rd of May at the inauguration of 
his establishment at Outremont. His company 
has already imported 46 choice stallions, which 
were offered to the farmers of this province at easy 
terms. This subject is dealt with in the last report 
of the High Commissioner as one of unusual im- 
portance. During the past year, according to Mr. 
Dyke, the Dominion agent at Liverpool, a large 
number of Canadians visited England to purchase 
horses, and some of them secured stallions of the 
Clydesdale, Shire and Hackney varieties. Mr. 
Beaubien obtains his stallions mostly from France, 
where he has agents constantly on the watch for 
animals especially suitable for Canadian needs. 
Mr. Dyke visited the Toronto show with some of 
the best judges of horseflesh in Great Britain, and 
his friends were of opinion that no finer lot of 
draught horses could be placed on view in any part 
of Europe, with the exception of the Royal, the 
Glasgow and the Highland shows. There was 
still, however, much room for improvement with 
respect to saddle and harness horses ; but as the 
press had discussed, and horse owners had ex- 
pressed their sense of, the defect, he had no doubt 
that the desired change in this direction also would 
soon come to pass. Mr. Dyke calls attention to 
the benefit that had resulted from the establish- 
ment of haras by the French Department of 
Agriculture—the very system which Mr, Beaubien 
had given a footing in this province. The action 
of the British Government in offering prizes for 
thoroughbreds had also had a marked effect in 
stimulating efforts to improve the breed of horses. 

Sir Charles Tupper expresses much satisfaction 
with the condition of the foreign colonies estab- 
lished within the last few years in the North-Went 
He regards this immigration as valuable testimony 
to the good results ol the efforts that the Dominion 
Government has been putting forth to popularize 
the Canadian West on the continent of Europe 
and hopes that the current which has set in will 



continue in unretarded motion in the same direction 
These colonies are five Scandinavian settlements 
near Carberry, near East Selkirk, Oak Lake' 
Heming and Whitehead, on the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and one, of the same nationality, near 
Minnedosa, along the Manitoba and North-West 
Railway; four German colonies, near Grenfell 
Balgonie, Dunmore and Regina, on the line of the 
C.P.R., and three, nearLangenburg, on the M. and 
N.W. Railway ; one Hungarian, on each line, near 
Whitewood and Neepawa, respectively ; one Rou- 
manian, near Balgonie, on the CP. R. ; one Jewish, 
near Wapella, C.P.R.; four Icelandic, on the 
C.P.R., near Glenboro, Selkirk, Calgary and Car- 
berry, and one on the M. and N. W. ( near Birtle. 
" From personal investigation of some of these 
foreign colonies," writes the High Commissioner, 
" made at my request, and from information acquired 
from reliable sources in regard to others, I am 
satisfied that these foreign settlements are among 
the most prosperous communities in Manitoba and 
the North-West. The settlers, as a rule, start with 
little capital ; but they are so thrifty in their habits 
so accustomed to hard work and to take advantage 
of every opportunity that offers of obtaining money 
that they have developed their farms in a manner 
most surprising, and that would hardly be believed 
except as the result of personal investigation. 
They have a'l good houses, a considerable extent 
of land under cultivation, have been most success- 
ful with their stock, and, as a rule, are most highly 
spoken of by every one who comes in contact with 
them." There is certainly room for as many of 
them as choose to come. 

Sir Charles Tupper comments in his report on 
the objection in certain quarters to immigration and 
to any outlay in connection with it. The knowledge 
in the United Kingdom that such a feeling exists 
has, he adds, hindered the efforts of himself and 
his coadjutors to secure for Canada the classes of 
people that it really needs for the development of 
its unoccupied lands. The High Commissioner 
then gives expression to a warning, the gravity of 
which cannot be over-estimated. He says that 
unless we can keep in touch with the emigration 
movement, for which a judicious, moderate ex- 
penditure is necessary, our immigration returns 
may show a more serious falling off than has yet 
been witnessed. It is clear that whatever opposi- 
tion may have been declared to immigration has 
been misunderstood and exaggerated in the United 
Kingdom. The protests proceeded from the artisan 
and labouring class in the cities, and were directed 
against the flooding of our labour market by men 
who could only obtain employment at the expense 
of those already in the country. There were also 
remonstrances from charitable organizations against 
an influx of poor people who, when out of work, ap- 
plied to them for help, and thus proved a drain on 
resources (never superfluous) wlveh were intended 
for the poor we have always with us. It is a pity 
that these protests should have been sometimes ex- 
pressed in language which gave the impression that 
Canada did not want immigrants. On that point 
the tone of the Western press and of the represen- 
tatives of the North-West in the Senate and the 
House of Commons have left no room for doubt, 
Canada not only needs and invites immigration, 
but would be glad if the Government spent much 
more to promote it. The vitality, development and 
prosperity of the country depend on the manner in 
which the work is prosecuted, and those who are 
most interested in the welfare and progress of the 
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North-West have been the most earnest in urging 
on the Government a generous and energetic policy 
adapted to our circumstances and needs, 

A work is now in progress at Port Arthur which, 
when completed, will have converted what was for- 
merly an open, exposed and dangerous roadstead 
into a safe and commodious harbour, without rival 
on Lake Superior. This important entrepot, once 
known as Prince Arthur's Landing, was the start- 
ing point, beyond the lakes, of the old land-and- 
water route to the North-West. It received its 
earlier name from Col. (now General Lord) 
Wolseley when, in 1870, the Imperial and Cana- 
dian troops landed there on their way to Fort 
Garry to suppress the first Riel rebellion. Its 
commercial importance and shipping faculties have 
been greatly increased since the incorporation of 
the River Kaministiquia with its harbour. To pro- 
tect the wharves it was necessary to construct a 
breakwater, the first length of which (2,000 feet) 
was begun in 1884 and finished in February, 1886. 
A year later a further length of 1,600 feet was com- 
menced, and this was completed in November, 
j 888. Its strength was, moreover, increased by 
the erection of a talus of stone against the outside 
of the work, the resisting power of which has been 
fully tested by the furious storms that have taken 
place during the last eighteen months. Westward 
of the work already completed, a further length of 
breakwater of 1,500 feet was begun in May last, 
and it was also decided to extend the talus of stone 
along the length first built, so as to withstand the 
eroding action of the water under heavy gales. 
The breakwater so far has admirably served the 
purpose for which it was constructed, having with- 
stood the force of breaking seas driven by gales 
moving at the rate of 54 miles an hour, as well as 
ice shoves of tremendous volume and violence. 
The depth at low water in the central opening is 
18 feet. At the north-east opening, which is 250 
feet wide between the end of the breakwater and 
the C.P.R. elevator wharf, the depth is 17 feet. 
When the length of 1,500 feet now being con- 
structed, which will have block piers at each end, 
has been completed, there will be a depth of 17 
feet at the western end, with ample room for 
steamers and vessels to pass. 



OUR EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

No movement of our time has been more fruitful 
of good than the establishment of experimental 
farms. There are now in operation in Canada, 
besides the Central Farm at Ottawa, the branch 
farms at Nappan, N.S , at Brandon, Man., at 
Indian Head, N.W.T., and at Agassi/., B.C. The 
Central Experimental Farm was opened in the 
spring of 1877 ; in the spring of 1888 the Nappan 
and Indian Head farms began work, and in the 
summer of r888 the farm at Brandon, and in 
August, 1889, the farm at Agassi/, were duly organ- 
ized, and since this last date all these establish- 
ments have been fulfilling their important tasks. 
The Government was fortunate in securing Mr. 
William Saunders, F.L.S., as director of the Cen- 
tral Farm, who has been ably supported by Messrs. 
Fletcher, Shutt, Hilborn and Gilbert Messrs. VV. 
M, Blair, S. A. Bedford, Angus Mackay and Thos. 
A. Sharpe have charge of the farms at Nappan, 
Brandon, Indian Head and Agassi/,, respectively. 
The work at the Ottawa Central Farm is of a com- 
prehensive character, covering the vast and varied 
field implied by its name. In its organization Mr. 



Saunders availed himself of the experience gained 
in a number of years by like institutions in Europe 
and on the continent, adapting his arrangements, 
however, to our peculiar conditions and needs, 
All that relates to agriculture, forestry, stock and 
the economy of the farm is under his own imme- 
diate supervision. The testing of seeds, the 
examination and comparison of the various grains, 
the ascertainment of the best breeds of cattle, the 
conducting of experiments with wheat, oats, barley, 
vegetables, forest trees, and the distribution of 
samples, the keeping abreast with the needs, faults 
and progress of the agricultural class, and the 
supply of timely information, with occasional visits 
to such parts of the country as may most require 
counsel and encouragement — these are some of the 
arduous duties that Mr. Saunders has to discharge. 
Mr. Fletcher has charge of the department of 
botany and entomology, studying especially the 
insect enemies of the farmers' crops and the means 
by which they can be evaded or exterminated. 
The chemist, Mr. Shutt, is engaged on the analysis 
of soils, of water, of vegetables (as sugar beets), of 
manures, or of any substance, the constituents of 
which it may be desirable to ascertain, in its re- 
lations with agriculture. Mr. Gilbert has charge 
of the poultry department, and the horticulturist 
attends to the duties which that name implies. 
The work of the past year in all these departments 
of the Central Farm has been most useful, and 
the experiments have been for the most part both 
interesting and of practical value. The testing of 
seeds has been attended with results largely bene- 
ficial to the farmer, the timely information as to the 
vitality of frozen grain, especially, having doubtless 
saved many from disappointment. The entire 
number of seed tests was 933. The average vitality- 
was 78 per cent. The distribution of Ladoga 
wheat through the local governments, which pur- 
chased it from the Central Farm authorities, has 
been generally received with favour. Of 142 re- 
ports sent back 137 were satisfactory. Danish 
Chevalier and other barleys, various kinds of oats, 
and tree seeds were also distributed. The experi- 
ments conducted on the farm covered a large 
range — grains, corn, roots, vegetables, grasses, 
sugar beets, fodder plants of new varieties, seed 
grain from India and a large number of forest trees. 

The report of the chemist and entomologist con- 
tain much that is of scientific as well as practical 
interest. That devastating plague, the Hessian 
fly, has been found in specimens of destructive in- 
sects sent from Thornbury, Ont., and Prince 
Edward Island. Mr. Fletcher publishes remedies. 
He also answers inquiries regarding the grain aphis, 
the wheatstem maggot, and he gives lists illustrat- 
ing the greater or less freedom of certain grains 
from these vermin. Cutworms, the flea beetle, the 
flower-moth, the granary weevil, the grape " black 
knot," and other insects are also treated at some 
length. 

The progress made in the horticultural depart 
ment was satisfactory, few of the fruit trees being 
injured, Mr. Gilbert's report shows a good deal 
of fairly successful experimentation, his crosses 
being, in many instances, gratifying. No cross, 
however, rivalled the (Hire Plymouth Rock, the 
nearest approach to it being the Plymouth Rock- 
Brahma. The eggs of some of the crosses were 
unusually large, those of the Brahma-Minorca 
pullets weighing one pound fourteen ounces the 
dozen, thus exceeding the eggs of the Brahma and 
of the Minorca. 



The reports of the branch farms show some good 
work accomplished. The year was a good one for 
farming at Nappan, and Mr. Blair's operations 
seem to have covered the whole field, fairing the 
early summer some of the grain turned yellow, but 
whether through the presence of the Aphis in the 
stalks he could not determine. Eighty varieties of 
wheat, sixty of oats, eleven of com, several of 
buckwheat, over a hundred of potatoes and various 
kinds of vegetables were planted. His fruit trees, 
generally, did well. On the whole, there has been 
no reason to complain of the interest manifested 
by the farmers of the Maritime Provinces in the 
work of the farm The farm at Brandon has be- 
gun to serve its purpose as a training school, 
distributing centre and source of information for 
the farmers of Manitoba, and the establishment at 
Indian Head is no less prized in the Territories. 
Both these points are well situated for the objects 
in view. The character of the Brandon district 
has already been described in this journal — one 
issue of which was devoted to it — and the neigh- 
bourhood of Indian Head to the famous Bell Farm 
is enough to show its fitness for the site of such an 
institution. It is satisfactory to learn that atten- 
tion is being earnestly given to the development of 
suitable trees in the North-West. The maple 
avenues and other plantatious of forest trees at 
Brandon are doing well : and at Indian Head, in 
addition to trees of that kind, a number of Russian 
apples — such as Mr. Gibb first made known m 
this Province — have been obtained from the farm 
of Prof. Budd, of Ames, Iowa, who was Mr. Gibb's 
companion on his patriotic voyage. Pears, plums, 
and cherries of like origin have been secured from 
the same source, as well as a fine collection from 
Fonthill, Ont. A selection was also made from 
the hardiest fruit trees of the Eastern Provinces, 
comprising gooseberries, currants, raspberries, etc., 
as well as the larger kinds. Of deciduous trees, 
Manitoba maples, white elm, rock elm, white and 
green ash, mountain ash, yellow birch, Russian 
mulberry, Norway maple, black ash and other 
varieties, and of evergreens, Riga and Scotch pine, 
white spruce, etc., and ornamental shrubs, like 
Siberian pea, Russian olive and varieties of lilac 
and barberry have been introduced, with fair suc- 
cess or promise of success. Agassiz, the site of 
the British Columbian farm, is the C. P. R. station 
for the provincially famous Harrison Springs, on 
the lake of the same name. The work has been 
well begun there, as at the other farms, and, though 
it is as yet but partially equipped, there is no 
reason to fear its ultimate success. About 7,000 
young forest trees, mostly valuable hard woods, 
were forwarded last year in order to test their use- 
fulness in a province where hard woods are wanting. 
The report of Mr. Saunders is enthusiastic about 
the exhibition of the province at New Westminster, 
and of the Agricutural Association at Ashcroft, the 
displays of fruit, etc., on both occasions being a 
sight to do one good. On the whole, it is evident 
that in these experimental farms the Government 
has undertaken a work that is sure to yield rich 
returns in a near future- a work on which all who 
rejoice in Canada's progress are justified in con- 
gratulating themselves. 

From the Egyptian manuscripts own*) by the Austrian 
Archduke Raim-s it appears that printing wish movable 
types \v»s practised in Kjsypt in the ninth century of our 
era, and that a paper tactoiy e\is.ted in Bag-dad as early 
as J94. 
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Duncan McIntyre, Esq. — This portrait will be recog- 
nised by many of our readers as that of a gentleman who 
lias a prominent share in the organisation and carry- 
ing oat of one of the gran dest enterprises of our day and 
country. Scotch, of good old Celtic stock, Mr. McIntyre 
came to Canada in 1849, and quickly obtained employment 
as a clerk with the mercantile firm of Stuart and McIntyre. 
His duties took htm frequently from home, and he "had 
many opportunities of observing the great natural advan- 
tages of the Ottawa Valley and other parts of the country. 
This minute topographical knowledge, to which he never 
lost a chance of adding, as occasion led him to new dis- 
tricts, was of considerable nse to him afterwards when he 
engaged in railroad undertakings. His business career was 
unusually successful. After some years he became a part- 
ner in the firm of Stuart and McIntyre, and when, in the 
course of time, the other members retired, he found the en- 
tire establishment in his own hands. Hie Canada Central 
was the first railway with which he became associated, and 
no one interested in its fortunes had a firmer faith than he 
had in the future that awaited it. He was chosen one of 
the directors, and, in conjunction with Mr. Foster, the pres- 
ident, eagerly embarked in the scheme for the extension of 
the line. On this occasion, he showed his confidence in 
the stability of the enterprise by 
taking a share in the contract for 
the construction of the continuation. 
Ultimately he became president 
and virtually owner of the Canada 
Central. But the great work with 
which his name, along with the 
names of Sir George Stephen, Sir 
Donald A. Smith and Mr. R. B. 
Angus, all, like himself, of Scotch 
birth or lineage, has for years been 
honourably identified, is the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. The story 
of the events that led up to and the 
negotiations that preceded the ini- 
tiation of the project has been 
often told. It was not till 1880, 
when over 700 miles had been con- 
structed, that Mr. McIntyre and his 
colleagues pat their hands to it. 
After repeated attempts to win the 
sympathy and aid of capitalists, 
the famous Syndicate was finally 
formed, and from that moment the 
success of the enterprise was as- 
sured. Under the energetic ad- 
ministration of Mr. McIntyre and 
his colleagues Canada was endow- 
ed, long before the date fixed upon 
by the agreement, with a transcon- 
tinental line which, in all that con- 
stitutes excellence in equipment 
and management, has no superior 
in the world, Mr. McIntyre was 
recently elected to the Presidency 
of the Royal Canadian Insurance 
Company, rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. Andrew Robertson. 

The late Hon. Hugh Mack ay. —We present our 
readers b this issue with the portrait of a worthy 
member of a worthy family, whose death at the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on the 2nd inst., was learned 
with regret by his many friends in this city and elsewhere. 
Mr. Mcckay, who was in bis 57th year at the time of his 
death, was born at Caithness, Scotland, and came to this 
city about forty years ago. He was admitted a partner in 
his uncles' business about 1856, and on their retirement be- 
came the head of the firm of Mackay Brothers in 1876, 
Tee deceased had been in poor health for many years, and 
had gone west to Colorado last November, but, bc-iog ad- 
vised to leave that State, was on his way to Georgia, when 
he was taken ill at St. Louis, where died. Mr, Mackay 
had been vice-president of the St, Andrew's Society, a 
director of the Royal Canadian Insurance Company, and 
oat of the founders and a director of the Bell Telephone- 
Company, and wa6 at the time of bis death president of 
the Mackay Institution for iJeaf Mutes, and also held scv- 
eral other publk portion*. He was a Literal in politics, 
and wm made a member of the legislative Council in 
J 8*8, bat resigned, hi* health not permitting him to take an 
active part » the work of legislation. He was a prominent 
«M»jb*r of Crescent street Prwbytenan Church, and by that 
congregation be will be greatly missed. The deceased, who 
wm untuned, was well known to all busine** men in the 
Dominion, the firm having been established by Messrs. 
Joseph and Edward Mackay before J840. He wit* a most 
carefol, energetic, recognized business man of probity atid 
uprightness, and fit* Ion, will be felt, not only by the mer- 
cantik community, but slio by a large number of useful 
institution!! » it b which he was wmmud and which he 
mm generously supported, Mr. Mackay'* remain* having 
been brought to this city, the funeral took place from bis 
late re»«k«e«, Kikfonau Hall, Slterbrooke street, on the 
yth in»t„ and was attended by an extremely large represen- 



tation of the professional and business community. On 
the Sunday following, April 13, the Rev. Dr. Mackay, of 
Crescent street Church, preached a sermon on Mr. Mac- 
kay's successful career and the exemplary qualities to which 
it was so largely due. He also gave some interesting par- 
ticulars as to his ancestors, and especially his maternal 
grandfather, William Mackay, of Aseaig, whose merits are 
dwelt on with admiring fervour in the "Memorabilia 
Domestiea" of the late Rev. Donald Sage, M.A. "How 
fruitful," said the reverend preacher, — "how fruitful and 
far reaching is the Christian work done in a Christian 
home ! There is nothing on earth to equal it and nothing 
can take its place. * * The seeds of piety sown in that 
home at Strathnaver have yielded a rich harvest in distant 
Canada. * * But, though abundant in good works, 
Hugh Mackay was not one who sounded his own trumpet, 
and often his left hand forgot what his right hand did." 

The late Hon. Charles Alleyn, Q.C., Sheriff of 
Quebec, etc. — To many of our readers this portrait will 
recall a long familiar figure. The Hon. Charles Alleyn 
had been associated with the political, professional and 
social life of this province for more than half a century. 
He was the son of the late Commander Alleyn, R.N., who 
served with distinction under some of England's greatest 
s^a captains, until he was invalided in 18 14. In 1835 
Commander Alleyn accepted the position ol Deputy Master 
of the Trinity House, Quebec, which he held till his death. 
His son Charles was born at Myrus Wood, County Cork, 
Ireland, in September, 1817, and was educated in Fermoy 
at a school founded by the Rev. Dr. Hincks, father of the 
late Sir Francis Hincks, the Canadian statesman. After 
some years at Clongowes College, he came to Canada with 




RESIDENCE OF THE HON. CHARLES YOtlNC, CH ARI.OTTETOWN, P,E, 

his family in 1834, and settled at Quebec, where, except 
when called away by official duties, he ever after resided. 
In 1840 he was called to the Bar and practised until he was 
invited to a seat in the cabinet. In 1854 he was elected 
Mayor of Quebec, and in the same year was returned to 
the Legislature of United Canada, and for many years was 
one of Quebec's representatives. In 1857 he was appoint- 
ed Queen's Counsel, and in the same year became Commis- 
sioner of Public Works in the Maedonald ministry. In the 
following year he took the portfolio of Provincial Secretary, 
which he retained for a number of years. lie has been 
long familiar to Quebeckers as the Sheriff of that district. 
By a singular coincidence Sheriff Alleyn and the late re- 
gretted Sheriff of Montreal, the Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, 
passed away in the old city where they had both lived so 
long within a few days of each other. In 1849 the Hon, 
C. Alleyn married Miss Aubert de Gaspe, daughter of 
Philippe Aubert de Gaspe, Esq., of St. John Port Joli, by 
whom he leaves a family to lament his loss. 
The Hon, Charles Young, LI, D., Q.C., Surrogate 

AND JtJDCB OF PRORATE, ETC , In this issue we present 
our readers with a portrait of the Hon. Judge Charles 
Young, and also of his beautiful residence in I 'rince 
Edward Island. Judge Young is the youngest son of the 
ate Hon. John Young, the well-known author of the 
letter* of " Agricola," who for many years occupied a seat 
in the Nova Scotia Assembly, by Ague*, daughter of 
George Renny, Esq,, of Falkirk, Scotland, He was bom 
lit Glasgow, Scotland, April, 181 4, and was educated at 
Dalhourie College, Halifax, He married Lucretio, daugh- 
ter of John Starr, Esq, He studied law with Sir William 
Young, in Halifax, and was called to the Bar of Nova 
Scotia in 1838, and to that of Prince Edward Island In the 
same year. He practised for a short time in partnership 
with his brother*, the present Sir William Voting, Chief 
JuMtee of Nova Scotia, and the late Hon. G, R, Young, 
He was mated a Q.C, (the first appointed in P,E,I, ( ) on 



the 23rd of November, 1847, He was Attorney-General 
of Prince Edward Island from the 29th of May, 1851,10 
the and of May, 1853, and from the 29th of June, 1828, to 
the nth of April, 1859, and Administrator of the Govern- 
ment from the 26th of May to the 7th of June, 1859. H« 
was offered the honour of knighthood in 1858, but de 
cltned, He received the honorary degree of LL. D. from 
Newton University. He was appointed Judge of Probate 
in 1852, and Judge in Bankruptcy in 1868, and was re- 
turned for Queen's to the Island Assembly in April, 1840, 
and in December of the same year was appointed to the 
Legislative Council, where he sat until 1863, during the 
last ten years of which service he was president of that 
body. Judge Young was the first to advocate responsible 
government in the Island, and was, with others, instru- 
mental in having it established in 185 1, together with free 
schools, freehold lands for the tenantry, savings banks, 
and other reform measures. 

The late John Prescott Mott, Esq. —This gentleman, 
whose portrait we present to our readers, was the eldest son of 
Henry Yeomans and Elizabeth Mott. He was born at 
Preston, in the County of Halifax and Province of Nova 
Scotia, on the 8th day of October, 1820. In addition to 
the primary education obtainable at that early period in 
country districts, Mr. Mott studied for some years at the 
Baptist Academy, Wolfville. When about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age his uncle, Mr. Walter Baker, who re- 
sided in Dorchester, just out of Boston, sent for him. 
received him as a member of his family and provided not 
only for the completion of his education, but instructed him 
in and brought him up to his own business, which was that 
of a chocolate manufacturer, etc. When Mr. Mott had 
mastered the business in all its de- 
tails, Mr. Baker, anxious to secure 
his further services, offered him a 
share in the business as an induce- 
ment for him to remain with him, 
but he, either not satisfied with the 
terms or unwilling to expatriate 
himself from his native province, 
declined the offer, and returned to 
Nova Scotia, starting in connection 
with his father in Dartmouth a 
chocolate manufactory and the 
grinding of spices, etc. After a 
continuance of some ten or twelve 
years, this partnership was dis- 
solved, his father and his other 
brothers continuing the business in 
the old premises, while Mr. John 
Mott started out for himself in the 
same line in another part of Dart- 
mouth. It was by judicious specu- 
lations during the war between the 
North and South that he laid the 
foundation of his fortune. He was 
a shrewd, active, sagacious and far- 
seeing business man, who laid his 
plans well, carefully and prudently, 
and whose speculations in conse- 
quence seldom turned out other- 
wise ; and, though keen at a bar- 
gain, he was withal a man of the 
strictest integrity, one with whom 
one liked to do business and whose 
word no one ever doubted or ques- 
tioned. In addition to the efficient 
prosecution of his legitimate busi- 
ness, he engaged largely in shipping, 
and in other provincial enterprises, which prov?d eminent- 
ly successful and remunerative, and at the time of his death 
he was president of a large iron manufacturing company, 
carrying on business in New Glasgow. His chief and 
largest investments were made in the United States, and 
by a careful study of the stock list, he knew when to buy 
in and sell out to the best advantage He was the owner 
of a large amount of paying railroad stock in the neigh- 
bouring Republic. Mr. Mott owned and occupied Hazel- 
hurst, a large and beautiful property in Dartmouth. The 
grounds were laid out by him so artistically and beautifully 
that it soon took first rank as a show place, thus proving 
that mercantile pursuits are not incompatible with the 
highest aesthetic tastes. The making of money was with 
Mr. Mott a passion that dominated him as law or physic 
absorbs the devotees who select those professions as avenues 
leading to fame and distinction. But the accumulation of 
wealth was only the means to an end. He did not seek it 
in order that he might hoard it up with misrrly care, but 
rather that he might have the wherewithal to dispense to 
those in need. His public benefactions during his life were 
large and varied, and were not unfiequently spontaneous 
gifts, given before being asked. His disposition was so 
kindly that he could never bear to know any were in need 
without supplying their wants. His charities were unosten- 
tatious, and many were those who were relieved by his 
bounty, and never knew the one to whom they were in- 
debted, and it might well be said of him that he did good 
by stealth, and blushed to find it fame. He was married 
in the year 1848 to Is&belle Lawsnn, daughter of the late 
James Crtdghton, senior member of the firm of Cretghtoti 
&* Grasttie, who at that lime carried on an extensive met' 
cantile business with the Mediterranean and other ports. 
Mr, Mott was an attendant at and supporter of the Epi«o- 
paliatt Church, and though not so promt* in his professions 
i* some, yet, judged by his actions, his religion had the 
true ring that speaks out louder than any mere words. 
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His Inst illness was of short duration. 
He was prostrated by the prevailing 
epidemic, that which, at the close of the 
Inst and the commencement of the present 
year, was attended with fatal results to 
so many ; and though he rallied from 
the first attack, yet; going out too soon he 
suffered a relapse, to which he finally 
succumbed, and peacefully and quietly 
passed away on the I2lh of February, 
1S00. The creat esteem in which the 
deceased gentleman was held by all 
classes of the community was best at- 
tested by the concourse of persons from 
Halifax and Dartmouth who followed his 
remsins to their quiet resting place in 
the Dartmouth cemetery, no less than 
by the large number who, on the days 
between his death and burial, poured 
into the house to take a last look at and 
bid farewell to one who was respected 
by all, and to many of whom he had 
proved himself a veritable friend in need. 
The hearse that bore to the grave all that 
was mortal of him was drawn by one 
of his own favourite horses, while the 
beautiful wreath of dark green ivy laid 
on the casket was a tribute from some of 
his many friends in Boston, in which city 
he was extensively known and which he 
frequently virited. Mr. Mott left a hand- 
some estate, estimated at some $700,000 ; 
and the same traits of character that had 
adorned his life were illustrated in the 
disposition that he made of this large for- 
tune. None who had any claim to be re- 
membered were forgotten, while his bene- 
factions to the different charities and bene- 
volent institutions were not limited by 
creed or sect. Besides legacies to his em- 
ployees, he left provision for their comfort 
and support when thev became incapaci- 
tated for work. Mr. Mott was very fond 
of all domestic animals, and perhaps his 
kindliness and thoughtfulness was in 
nothing better exemplified than in the pro- 
vision that he made in his will for the care 
of his dogs, and the instructions which he 
left in regard to his horses in their old 
age. Halifax has lost from her midst one 
who will be much missed, and whose 
memory will be i^ng held in kindly re- 
membrance, and whose place will not be 
soon or easily supplied. But though he 
has gone, the lesson of his life remains ; 
and if from it the rising generation shall 
learn that pluck, self-reliance, patience, 
perseverance and a strict attention to 
business, coupled with unswerving in- 
tegrity, without adventitious aids, can in 
this free and rising Dominion carve a road 
to fortune, he will not have lived in vain, 
while he has set to our moneyed men, who 
have made their fortune in the country, an 
example, which, in the disposition of their 
wealth, they will do well to emulate. — 
Com. 

Tablets to the Memory ok Major 
Short and Men of A Battery. — The 
brass tablets, reproduced in our engrav- 
ings, are being erected by the officers and 
men of the Regiment of Canadian Artil- 
lery to the memory of some of their com- 
rades who have passed away. The one 
to the late Major Short is being put up in 
the English Cathedral at Quebec; the 
other to those members of A Battery 
who fell in the North-VVest Rebel- 
lion of 1885. i« being placed in St. 
George's Cathedral, at Kingston, by the 
officers and men of that Battery. 'I he 
first named was executed by Mes is. 
I'ritchard and Andrews, of Ottawa, and 
the latter by Mr. Bishop, of Montreal, 
and both are most excellent exampUsof 
what can be done in our own country in 
this particular line of art. 

The Last ok Fort Oarrv.— To Cana- 
dians this engra»'ing gives Fame such im- 
pression as Turner's well known picture 
of the " l ighting Trmeraire ' awakens in 
the patriotic Englishman, I lie old fort 
has had its day — i s day of joy and sor- 
row, of bold enterprise and wild rivalry, 
of storm and struggle, might we not al- 
most cay- of " battle, murder and sudden 
death "t" But a new order tins succ. eded 
the old dispensation of the fur kings. 
The years of canoeing awl portages have 
been followed by the years of the railway 
and the steamboat. The little settlement, 
with its sturdy stronghold, an oasis in a 
"great lone land," has disappeared, and 
a thriving city, in communication, by 
many routes, with the mighty world be- 
yond, has taken its place. Some of our 
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Memorial Tablet to the Men of A Battery who fell iu the North-West Rebettiou, 
being erected in St. George's Cathedral. Kingston, Ont. 
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breadth by six hundred feet Umg. A 
gateway opened in the middle of the wail 
facing the Asviniboioe, through which the 
stranger caught a glimpse erf a grass pint, 
with a two and a half storeyed house ami 
stair* ascending from the ex"eri<»r to the 
second storey. On each rids were four 
wooden houses, some of tfcero old logs 
axe-hewn ; others, claplK/arded, At each 
corner stow.) a round stone tower, erected 
1840, On the east side 
ed with goods 
■apfeen 
things 
Latterly this sto 
street, an arrany« 
the Kiel regime, for former 
was closed by a high wall, 
side the wall was highest, the castellated 
gateway- being in the centre and within 
the stone house once occupied by the 
Governor of the Company. Around it 
were trees and shrub* and a garden of 
some ma. It would he interesting to 
trace the gradual growth of the village, 
town and city from this venerable nocleos. 
Bat our gaze just now is retrospective, 
and we leave oar readers face to face with 
this relic of a romantic and often tertwleot 
past. 

Lake Ofenecox is one of the series of 
lakes which are links in the Rideau navi- 
gation system, consisting of alternate 
stretches of river, canal and lake, — tie 
Rideau Canal supplying the Gaps from 
one navigable body of water to she other, 
and joining the Ottawa River at Ottawa 
with the St. Lawrence at Kingston. 
The water highway forms a delightful trip 
for tourists, passing through a beautiful 
country offering great variety of scenery. 
The view we hate engraved recall? the 
Thousand Islands, and is a landscape of 
singular repose acd lowliness. 

The Nautilus Sesiok Four. — The 
fame of the Nautilus club has extended 
over the continent. At almost every im- 
portant regatta held in the last seven years 
the Nautilus representatives have been 
psesent as competitors. It is a clab of 
which Hamiltooians should be proad. 
There are no social features in connection 
with the ebb as there are in the Leandets; 
but every member knows how to row, 
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and the oarsmen have a happy faculty of getting thews at the 
mush. T^ist winter it looked as it" the club would go 
under, but a number of gentlemen came to the rescue ami 
subscribed! the money to hut Id a new boat-house. The 
Nautilus came Into prominence seven or eight years ago, 
when Furlong and Donohue became the champion double- 
scullers of Canada, That same year they won in the same 
event at the Northwestern regatta. The Nautilus four then 
became famous, winning the championship ol America at 
Hamilton, at Chautauqua, and again at Boston. In the 
regatta at Hamilton in 1883 the Nautilus four won 
easily, defeating the celebrated Winnipeg crew. The for- 
mer crew was composed of J. Donohue, C. Furlong, D. 
Irvine and W, Wark. At that regatta J. Donohue rowed 
against O'Connor and Enright, who were amateurs then, 
and was beaten. He was sick before the race, and his 
friends lost a good deal of money on him. Another vic- 
tory of the Nautilus four was at the National Asso- 
ciation regatta at lake Chautauqua, where they won 
handily. D. Donohue won the junior single championship 
at that" same regatta. The following year the Nautilus four 
went to Boston and were again victorious. In 1SS6 they 
went to Albany, N.Y., and took part in a reeatta there. 
They were out of practice and were beaten. They did not 
row in 1887. In tSSS Denny Donohue became a senior, 
and rowed in the National Association regatta at Sudbury. 
He rowed a great race, but was beaten at the finish by 
Psotta, the college oarsman. That same year the old cham- 
pion four— J. Donohue. C. Furlong. D. Donohue and D. 
Irvine— got together and regained their lost laurels, winning 
the Canadian championship at a regatta in Toronto. I.ast 
summer the oarsmen of the club added to their victories. 
At the National Association regatta, held at Pullman, 111., 
on August 0, D. Donohue won the senior single champion- 
ship of America, and the following day he won in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley regatta. Jerry Donohue, his brother, 
finished second in both races. At that regatta Jack Lovell, 
w'io tried to get to the front several times before, won the 
junior championship. Lovell has perhaps won more second 
prizes than any amateur oarsman in the country. On his 
return from Pullman, D. Donohue won the senior cham- 
pionship at the regatta at Hamilton Beach. The other con- 
testants had no show at all against him, Jerry Donohue 
finished second. The Nautilus crew, composed of J. 
Donohue, C. Furlong. W. Wark and D. Donohue, captured 
the senior fours, although the referee made them row it over 
again because the Otta was fouled the Torontos. The Nau- 
tilus had a fine junior four entered, but they did not row 
together until a few days before the regatta, and they did 
not get to the front. J. Donohue also defeated Curran, of 
Grillia, in a match race in 1886, and J. Donohue rowed 
against Grinstead, of Toronto, in the fail of 1888, defeating 
him easy. Louis Hatz field was president of the club for a 
great many years, and retired in favour of H. J. McAllister, 
who has done a great deal tow r ards booming the club. Vice- 
president Blakely, ex- captain, and Captain Malcolmson 
have also worked hard for the Nautilus. D. Donohue is a 
young man with plenty of grit, and many of his friends 
think that he will win higher honours than he has yet won. 
He is a graceful oarsman, and rows a fine, steady stroke. 
He is cool, and does not let himself out until he is pushed. 
He won all his races last summer with hands down. He is 
very anxious to have another whack at Psotta, whom he 
thinks he can defeat — Com. 

Pavilion and Wharf at Owl's Head, Lake Mem- 
PHK.1EMAGOG.— Last summer we presented our readers with 
several views of that Gem of the Eastern Townships, Lake 
Mempbretnagog. But the variety of pleasing aspects in 
which this beautiful sheet of water offers itself to the travel- 
ler's admiring gaze is almost infinite. A whole volume of 
beautiful engravings could be evolved from its enchanting 
shores. The glimpse of the lak»* here shown from the 
slopes of Owl's Head Mountain reveals the majestic ex- 
panse of its waters at this point, and the shady woods that 
frame it in tell of cool retreats from the noonday glare, 
where one can read a book or dream a dream. 

IxuiAli (Blackfeki j Cam*.— This is a characteristic 
group of on* of the most interesting of our Indian tribe*. 
The great race of which the Blackfeet are one of the frag- 
ment* had its original home within our borders, between 
the two forks of the Saskatchewan. Then a great feud 
aro>e, on the death of the head chief in battle with the 
Amniboine*. The defeated section moving southward in 
the fall, after the prairies had been burned over, ha/I their 
moccasins blackened as they fled, and the Crows gave them 
the name which they have since borne According to the 
last report of the Superintendent, the Blackfeet of Treaty 
No, 7 nnml>er 5,725, of whom 5,164 are still pagans, 

"Jim Otjom"— -The subject of this engraving is a famous 
Mic-Mac hunter, who has for the pa*t eight years travelled 
e*te»a*i ly with Sir Charles Alexander, of England, 
through the Canadian and American North-Wet and 
Newfoundland in search of large game. In the Rockies, 
which they have visited several limes, they secured 172 
bead* in one season. In Newfoundland they have also 
made good captures* of moose, etc, ; visited the latter 
place six times, "Jim" recently receiver) a letter from his 
E»glb>h frk-tnJ, who may possibly spend a part of this 
season in Canada in company with the famous hunter. 
"Jim" ig about 48 year* of age. He speaks English fairly 
well, and can tell interesting stories o) hunting exploits. 
His home i* in Indian Reserve, about six miles from 
Hhubenacadie Station, N.S, When not engaged with 
hunting parties he take* *hort runs through the provinces, 
and seWioto return* without some good trophy of the pro. 
duct «* our native forest. 



"The World, The Flesh and The Devil." 

Hy May Austin. 
Ch apter X. 

" Never ! Never!" 

Weeks went by. 

At lirst the house seemed hideously quiet without Kosie's 
sharp, shrill, querulous voice, her "Hurry! Miss Power, 
hurry!" Mrs. Melville walked about like a household 
hearse, enveloped in crape from head to foot ; crape even 
peeped at you from amongst the coils of her dingy hair ; 
the rosette on her tiny shoe was also made of this melan- 
choly material. 

Simon Chunk's accustomed form and husky tone were 
missing from the household. Mrs. Melville said she could 
never " set eyes on him " again ; and, in fact, he was 
hardly fit for any work. He would fall into silences from 
which he would issue to iterate those sad sentences uttered 
on that dreadftd day on the beach : " Hold on to me, Miss 
Rosie, and don't be ascared." 

How the sad accident had happened Simon Chunk could 
never clearly tell ; but someone on shore had seen the child 
spring up in the boat, had seen the warning arm out- 
stretched towards her, had seen her fall over, and Simon 
Chunk jump in after her, and he couldn't swim. The 
alarm had been given, a boat put out to their rescue, but 
too late to save the child, as we already know. 

Bridget was philosophical in her lamentations. 

" I can't sleep of nights now, Miss," she said, confiden- 
tially, to Agnes Power. ■' I hear that pettish little voice 
forever a-saying 'Hurry! hurry! hurry!' I just go a'most 
mad with hearing of it ; I hopes things will be a-worked 
mighty quick above, else she won't rest. It's a mercy she's 
gone, that's what I says, afore she worrited half a dozen 
into a natural grave. It's my firm belief as how the 
Almighty just saw as there were no happiness in her, 
always a hacking after one, and so he took her." 

The tooth clapped over Bridget's upper lip in commen- 
dation. 

Agnes reprimanded Bridget somewhat severely, and 
Bridget bore it with astounding meekness, but as Agnes 
walked away she could still hear her muttering, " Well, 
she did worrit awful, and if there's to be rest amongst the 
angels the Lord had best give her a new tongue at oncest." 

Things go on day after day, year a(te r year, in the old 
beaten track, and then one day the ball of change is set 
rolling, and no one knows where it will stop. But Agnes 
was astonished at the news imparted to her one day not 
long after this. Mrs. Melville beckoned her into the library 
as she parsed in the hall from the dusting. There was an 
expression of suppressed exultation in Mrs. Melville's whole 
aspect. She sat on the sofa, very straight, very still, with 
her little hands folded in a way that gave the light full 
chance of assault on her diamond rings. 

" Perhaps you may have noticed, Miss Power, the great 
interest Dr. Maitland has ever taken in my case ?" 

Agnes assented, wondering what was to come. 

" Well, as you know, sickness brings people together ; 
be has been very kind and considerate, and he is very dif- 
ferent to all other men ; there is no one else I would have 
accepted. I have promised to marry him." 

Agnes could think of nothing more brilliant to say than 
" Have you ?" 

She had an insane desire to laugh ; it took all her will to 
prevent this. 

" Yes. You see, Miss Power, it is very pleasing in 
every way ; it will be such a comfort to me to have a 
doctor in the house as a permanent thing, always ready to 
relieve my suffering ; and then, it is not as if he were a 
strange doctor, he knows my constitution thoroughly. He 
wishes to be married at once ; of course it will be very 
quiet on account of my poor little girlie." Here she paused 
to press her handkerchief for one moment to her eyes. 
" And 1 would wish you to be here for the wedding ; of 
course you won't lose by this sudden arrangement, 1 will 
advance you a whole month's salary." 

The Lilood beat fast into Agnes Power's face. She drew 
herself up proudly. 

"1 could only receive payment for services rendered 
Mrs. Melville." Then "J hope you will be happy." 

" Thank yon, I am sure I shall be ; it will be such a 
comfort to have medical attendance always at hand, anil, as 
I said before, he knows my constitution thoroughly/' 

She paused, and there seemed nothing more to be said, 
and Agnes went off to finish her morning duties, 

Agnes was much surprised at the way Mrs. Melville's 
sons accepted the situation. Maxwell, she imagined, might, 
be pleased ; lie always seemed pleased with whatever his 
mother did, But Hugo looked at this in the same light as 
his brother, 

" l'oor mother," he said, when he spoke of it to Agnes, 
"it may do her good ; give her a new interest in life." 

Agnes Power decided not to wait and assist at the wed- 
ding, it would give her 110 pleasure, and she was eager to 
get home, Besides, she must look about her for something 
else to do, 

She communicated her decision to^Mrs, Melville at tea 
one evening, 

Mr». Melville merely said, "Do just as you think best, 
Miss Power." 

Hugo said nothing, did not even lift his eyes front his 
id ate ; but Maxwell broke in petulantly, " How can you 
be so cruel as to hurry away from us ?" 

■ Naturally, I am anxious to see my home people," 



Agnes answered, but she was pleased at Maxwell's ex- 
pressed sorrow over her departure. 

After tea she strolled into the garden. She felt she had. 
grown almost fond of it. How often she had crept out 
there, and cried in spirit for freedom. Now that it was so 
soon to be hers, she could let a feeling of affection for the 
place pervade her. 

She was standing under a chestnut tree, when a slow, 
firm step on the gravel walk made her start. It was not 
Maxwell's step, lie always came more quickly than this; 
so she knew it was I iugo even before she saw him, bur 
when she saw him sin: was surprised at his expression. 
She had never seen him look like this before. There was a 
light in his eyes that made hers fall before his glance. 

'■ You are going away, Miss Power, but for that I would 
not have spoken so soon. Before you go 1 must speak to 
you ; must tell you that I love you ; must ask you to Ire 
my wife." 

" Your wife 1" said Agnes. She was very pale, very 
contemptuous. " You have no right to speak so to me." 

"The greatest right of all— the right of love. Any man 
has the right to ask the woman he loves to marry him ; and 
your answer, Agnes ?'' 

" Never ! never I" she cried. 

If he would only look away, it would be so much easier. 
What was this cold sensation about her heart ? She was 
thinking of Alminere. that was what made her feel so. If 
he would only go. He did go. He turned abruptly and 
left her there without another word, and then Agnes threw 
herself down in the grass and cried. 

Life was so different to the dreams of her far-off youth. 
No wonder that she cried. 

Chapter XI. 

" I won't accept that." 

The day of Agnes Power's departure for home was one 
of those smoky, grev days that belong to the late autumn. 

Maxwell drove her to the station. She recalled her 
arrival there, the misery of that drive ; her going was dif- 
ferent, indeed. 

Now she was going, she remembered only the plea- 
santest parts of her stay here. She had not seen Hugo 
since that interview in the garden ; he had left by the next 
train, with some trivial excuse to his mother and the pro- 
mise to be present at the wedding a fortnight later. 

As she sped homeward in the train, Agnes reviewed the 
chapter of her life spent at the Melville's. It had been an 
experience, and all experiences are for our good, give us 
some gain. She felt that she had lost much of her girlish- 
ness, but gained a deeper insight into the beauty of true 
living. Mrs. Melville's overbearing temper and superficial 
soul "had served to show her how much to be appreciated 
are the kind hearts and loving thoughts of true friends. 
And then she thought of Alminere. She had morbid- 
ly felt at the time as though she were in a great 
measure responsible for the girl's sad end ; but she had 
acted from the idea of right, no one could do more than 
that. Besides, it was always an open question in her mind 
whether Alminere had carried out her advice or not. The 
secret of that meeting with Martin lay with him— he spoke 
no word. Whether he repented of his harshness that sorry 
day was a secret between himself and his God. He never 
spoke of the girl, but her grave in the field was the fairest 
far and near. Sweet-scented flowers and China asters, such 
as she had loved, flourished above and about it, while white 
clematis climbed lovingly around the simple cross, carved 
by his own hand, and holding this short inscription : 

" ALMINERE." 
" Aged 'twenty Years." 

Agnes Power's whole being revolted against the man who 
had caused all this misery. What hail made him even 
more to be despised in her sight was his professed affection 
for herself, hardly more than a month after the girl he had 
ruined lay in her unhallowed grave. 

Of Maxwell her memories were more than pleasant ones. 
He had been the pleasantest feature of her life there. He 
had always been so kind ; not only to her, but to all. It 
.showed the sweetness and light of his disposition that a 
woman, so soured by nature as his mother, was melted into 
momentary softness beneath the magnetism of his presence. 

Agnes was confident she would miss Maxwell. He had 
ever been so thoughtful of her ; considered her happiness in 
the thousand and one little ways dear to a true woman's 
soul. The book now in her hand had been his thought for 
her comfort- She had one day expressed her longing ior a 
copy of the Hon. Mrs. Norton's beautiful poem, " The Lady 
of La Garaye," and to-day he had brought it to her. She 
opened it now. Her name was written in small, clear 
characters un the By leaf 1 "From your friend, Maxwell 
Melville, in memory of many happy hours." 

He had a graceful way of doing these trilling things. 
Trilling things that please women and win the way to their 
hearts. 

Agues lingered a moment or two over the inscription be- 
fore she turned to the poem. Maxwell had marked two 
lines in pencil 1 

" Give me die mwM, ul the neeiiSU»!ti«U voice, 
Ami the svvtet tight ef king famiHiir eyes " 

She was still burled In the book when the train reached 
her home station. 

At first she was oblivious to all Inn the joyful fact that she 
was once more with her mother, They clung to each 
other, these two, In the shade of the cab as they drove 
away from the station, through the brightly lighted, noisy 
streets ol Montreal. 

fflU k iOHltHHl'J,) 
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Robert Browning. 
Mr. William .Sharp has given us the first biography of 
Browning. We had just been conversing with a friend on 
the combined power and delicacy of his portraiture of 
Heine, when the post brought us this latest product of his 
pen. The work, though necessarily brief being adapted 
to the exigencies of the series to which it belongs — shows 
no sign of harry, and there is evidence of study and re- 
search extending over several years. Like all the volumes 
of the ■' Great Writers " series, it is complete, rt"twithstand- 
ing its conciseness, being at once narrative and critical, and 
being furnished, not only with a full index, but with an ad- 
mirable bibliography. The latter, which all students of 
Browning are sure to prize, brings the record down to the 
period of the poet's death. The opening chapter is de- 
voted to Browning's birth, family and early years. He is 
said to have once told Mr. Moncure Conway that his name 
was originally DeBruni. This may have been a joke. 
Surely Browning is one of those good old English clan- 
names of which Manning, Carling, Hemming, Billing or 
Billings, Canning, Bering, Dunning, and several others 
that we might mention, are well known instances. The 
poet who wrote "Oh, to be in England" is English and 
nothing else. Mr. Sharp weighs and dismisses the evi- 
dence for his Jewish descent, and there is just as little rea- 
son for ascribing to him an Italian ancestry. The lustrum 
in which he saw the light gave the world several other 
great men — Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Darwin, I.ep- 
sius, Freiiigrath, Alfred de Musset, Wagner, Millet. 
Elizabeth Barrett was a bright little girl of three years 
when he who was to make music with her was born. 
Brilliant lights were then going out, but some of the grand- 
est figures of the century were still in their prime, and 
some of them lived to recognize Browning's genius. His 
childhood was a happy one ; his education, well adapted to 
promote the enlargement of his faculties. His father was 
a man of exceptional powers — a scholar, a poet and an 
amateur artist. From his mother, a West Indian, he in- 
herited the emotional nature which found expression in bis 
son's passion for music. 

Before he was fourteen, Robert Browning •' knew the 
dominion of dreams." In Shelley he found a revelation, 
and thenceforth his poetic development was rapid. He 
was an eager and thoughtful student of history. At 
University College he read Greek with Prof. Long. In 
the fall of 1832 he "wrote a poem of singular promise 
and beauty, though immature in thought and crude in ex- 
pression." This was " Pauline." His parents were im- 
pressed with it, though his father did not hesitate to point 
out its lack of polish. It is "a confession, fragmentary in 
detail but synthetic in range, of a young man of high im- 
pulses but weak determination." Mr. Sharp thinks, from 
a certain over-emphasis and fantastic self-consciousness, 
that "the author was at the time confused by the compli- 
cated flashing of the lights of life." It shows the influence 
of Greek literature and also of Shelley. Years afterwards 
it won the warm admiration of D. G. Rossetti, who felt, 
on reading it, that it was by the author of " Paracelsus." 
The years immediately following its publication were not 
productive. The poem just mentioned was not published 
till the summer of 1835. In selecting Paracelsus for a 
hero, Browning was "guided by keen sympathy with the 
scientific spiiit — the spirit of dauntless inquiry, of quenchless 
curiosity, of searching enthusiasm. * * The poem is 
the soul-history of the great medical student who began 
life so brave of aspect and died so miserably at Salzburg ; 
but it is also the history of a typical human soul, which 
can be read without any knowledge of actual particulars," 
To the lover of poetry the poem "will always be a Gol- 
conda. It has lines and passages of extraordinary power, 
of a haunting beauty, and of a unique and exquisite charm." 
Mr. Sharp doubts whether, except " I'ippa Passes," 
Browning ever produced a finer long poem. Yet the 
Athenaum dismissed it with a half contemptuous line or 
two. John Forster, however, did justice to its great 
merits, as the Rev. Mr, Fox had already done to those of 
•' Pauline." 

In the initial year of the Victorian era, Browning wrole 
" Strafford " and Macready put it on the stage, Though 
not faultless— the conception of King Charles being 
strangely weak — it is, in Mr. Sharp's opinion, a play of re- 
markable vigour and beauty. Well acted, as in i8h(>, 
under the auspices of the Browning Society, it* real 
artistic power, which is apt to escape notice in private 
reading, h brought to light. He directs attention especially 
to the second scene of the fifth act, where Strafford is with 
his children in the Tower, and lie knows what, ol course, 
Ihey do not know, thai, all hope is over and that when he 
sleeps soundly it will be the sleep of death. 

Mr. Sharp reproduces the story of Douglas Jerruld's 
first acquaintance with "Bordello "• lww, being an invalid 
and forbidden any mental exertion, he had, in his wife's 
absence, taken up a new book s how, after tasting the for- 
bidden fruit by reading a few lines, he had become alarmed 
at his failure to understand n word of it, and how, his wife 
coming in and irympatbMng with his obtuseness, he had 
exclaimed, " Thank God I 1 am not an idiot I" Browning 



often told and enjoyed the story, says Mr, Sharp, though 
he would never admit any justification for the puzzlement 
of the Jcrrolds. He wag, nevertheless, not unaware of the 
shortcomings of the poem as a work of art. and had at 
one lime even contemplated re-writing it. It has, says 
Mr. Sharp, "disastrous faults, but is a magnificent 
failure." 

The great "dramatic poems" of Browning, as distin- 
guished from his "poetic plays," arc " Pippa Passes," 
"The Ring and the Book" and "The Inn Album." 
" The first," says Mr, Sharp, "is a drama of an idea ; the 
second, of the immediate and remote consequences of a 
single act, and the third of the tyranny of the passions." 
In "The Ring and the Book." Browning it generally 
deemed to have reached the zenith of his poetic power. 
The poem itself, wonderful as it is in many ways, is ex- 
tremely unequal, though, as Mr. Sharp points out, " in a 
poem of a dramatic nature, the dramatic properties must 
be dominant." Even with that proviso, however, he pro- 
nounces the sixth Book— PompiHa's narrative— to be "the 
heart of the whole poem," a " lustrous opal set midway in 
the ' Ring ' " But we could hardly apply that language to 
"The Ring and the Book," as compared with Browning's 
other work, in the sense that therein he reached his highest 
development, with a gradual rise before and a gradual 
descent afterwards. To fix such a middle point in Brown- 
ing's career is not easy, perhaps. Mr. Sharp finds his cul- 
mination in his "Men and Women," comprising, however, 
in thit category, not merely the collection so named, but 
a large number of poems which might be gathered into an 
imagined volume, entitled "Transcripts from Life "—an 
.anthology which would include " My Last Duchess," " In 
a G'mdola," "The Lost Leader," "Saul," Rabbi Ben 
Ezra," "Evelyn Hope," "Any Wife to Any Husband," 
"My Star," "A Death in the Desert," "Abt VogW," 
"James Lee's Wife," "O Lyric Love," ' Pheidippides." 
and above a hundred other poems and selections. Mr. 
Sharp has imagined a still more elite anthology of thirty- 
one poems and passages with the motto 

" Man's thoughts and loves and hates- 
Earth is my~vineyard— these grew there," 

from the Epilogue to " Pacchiarotto," and to be known as 
" Flower o' the Vine." Without restricting the choice to 
the smaller or even to the fuller compilation, Mr. Sharp 
concludes that "it is here, in the worthiest poems of 
Browning's most poetic period, that * * his highest 
greatness is to be sought." Now, as the choice really em- 
braces the poet's whole period of production, it seems to 
us that it would be wiser to substitute "most poetic mo- 
ments" or "moods" for "poetic period," and to give up 
the comparison with either tide or sun course. Of Mr. 
Sharp's judgment, nevertheless, as to what constitutes the 
essence of Browning's claim to be accepted as poet and 
prophet, we say emphatically "stet," and we would be 
glad to see his "Transcripts from Life" in the hands of 
-the public. 

The volume which Browning himself brought out in 
1872, and which he dedicated to Tennyson, contain? the 
most of them up to that date. That selection is worthy of 
careful study, from a biographical standpoint, with the 
poet's words in the Dedication as a clue to its purpose and 
significance. It is worth mentioning that the friendship be- 
tween the two supreme poets of our time remained un- 
changed till death parted them. Lord Tennyson, who in 
1872 was addressed by Browning as "in poetry illustrious 
and consummate," and "in friendship noble and sincere," 
received on his last birthday (August 6, lS8o.,l from the 
same gifted admirer, a letter no less cordial and enthu- 
siastic. 

To resume the thread of the biography, Mr. Sharp's 
seventh chapter is devoted to Elizabeth Barrett and her 
marriage. Frequent mention is made of a lady in whose 
life and work Canadians must always take a somewhat 
melancholy interest. Vice-Chancellor Jameson was for 
more than twenty years one of the leading figures in the 
political, professional and social life of Upper Canada, 
" No one loves him, but every one approves of him," said 
his wife, in writing to her sister Charlotte, on his promo, 
lion. She did not stay long to enjoy his honours. 

"They parted, ne'er to meet again." Perhaps, in the 
case of neither husband nor wife would it be quite appro- 
priate to continue the quotation. Just now we are con- 
cerned with a very different union. The generally received 
story of the first meeting of the Brownings. Mr. Sharp 
pronounces apocryphal. It was Kenyan who introduced 
them. " The love between them was almost instantaneous, 
a thing of the eyes, the mind and heart- each striving for 
supremacy till all were gratified equally in a common joy." 
y,im /am nulla mom ttt, Mrs. Jameson, who, an leaving 
London, had received a note from the invalid deploring 
inability to bid her good-bye in person, forced, a; she was, 
"to be satisfied with sofa ami silence," was not a little 
startled, shortly after her arrival in Paris, to receive a tetter 
from Robert, saving that "he and his wife" were in the 
French capital on their way to Italy. Her surprise, says 
her niece, was almost comical. We need not follow the 
course of that wedded love in such contra- 1 with Mrs, 
Jameson's own experience. Those who knew them well 
pronounced their happiness perfect. After March 9, 1840, 
their "own young Florentine " (Robert Wiedemann Bar- 
rett) was a source of endless joy and pride to both parents. 
Twelve short blissful years and Browning was again a lone- 
ly man, solaced, however, by a rich treasure of memories 
and a faith that even death could not conquer, li was 
in the autumn following Ids wife's death that he wrote 
" Prospice " : 



* ' I shall clasp t U*x 
And wjfh ij'A be ib*- r*M/' 

Had Browning written only ttet feem m& the imma- 
lion — " O Lyric Love," be would not 4ie to remembrance. 

In 1 806, after hh father'* death, bis mttr, Mi** Swfenns 
Browning, bad become his companion, 't wo year* later 
(in iH(,Ki ihe " Poetical Works of Robert Browning, 
M.A., Honorary Fellow <-•? BailioS College. Oxford," 
were issued in six volume*. " Here," writes Mr, Sharp, 
"the equator of Browning's genius may be dmnm. On 
the further side lie the 'Men and Women' of the period 
anterior to the ' King and ihe Book ' ; midway h the tram, 
sitiotial zone itself : on the hither Me are 'he 'Men and 
Women' of a more Umperne, if not colder, zone." The 
final chapter deals udt*> Browning's widowed, a* the seventh 
and eighth deal with his married, life. They are all inter- 
esting, bot the last especially so, as it contain* a good deal 
of new information touching the poet's life and character. 

On the organization of the Browning Society in 1881, 
the poet wrote the following letter, privately, to Mr. 
Edmund Yates : 

" The Browning Society, I need not *ay, n well a* 
Browning himself, are fair game for criticism. I had no 
more to do with founding it than the babe unborn ; and, as 
Wilkes was no Wilkite, 1 am quite other than a Browning - 
ite. Bat I cannot wish barm to a society of, with a few 
exceptions, names unknown to me, who are N»icd about 
my books so disinterested! y. The exaggerations probably 
come of the fifty-years- long charge of oobitelligibility 
against my books'; such reactions are passible, though I 
never looted for the beginning of one so soon. That there 
is a grotesque side to the thing is certain, bat I have been 
surprised and touched by what cannot but have beers well 
intentioned, I think. Anyhow, as 1 never felt incon- 
venienced by hard words, yon will not expect me to wax 
bumptious because of undue compliments; so enough of 
1 Browning,' except that be is yours very truly, " while this 
machine is to him.' '* 

In his later years, the poet's home was first at Warwick 
Crescent, and subsequently at 29 De Vere Gardens, Ken- 
sington Gore, but every year he went abroad to France and 
Italy, and once or twice on a yachting trip to the Mediter- 
ranean. " The crowning happiness of a happy life was his 
death in the city he loved so well, in the arms of his dear 
ones, in the light of a world-wide fame." The slew* 
came upon him suddenly, calmly, and without terrors. 
" Death 1 death ! It is this harping on death I despise so 
much," Mr. Sharp heard him say not very long since— 
"this idle and often cowardly and ignorant harping ! 
Why should we not change like everything else ? * * * 
For mvseif, I deny death as an end oi everything. Never 
say of me that I am dead."' 

We have, in following Mr. Sharp's narrative, been forced 
to pass by much that we would gladly reproduce, if the 
exigencies of our space permitted, la the biography there 
is a rich store of memerabilki ." lis the criticism, n« lack &l 
guidance and suggestion. We hope we have suSdicnsb' 
interested our readers to send them to the Book itself, 
which they can procure for a trifle at Mr. Pickens here or 
Messrs. Gage &» Co.'s, Toronto. With its Ml and careful 
Bibliography (the work of Mr. Anderson, of the British 
Museum), its evidence of conscientious study, ar-d its well 
authenticated facts, from first-hand sources, the book may- 
be confidently recommended both to the n.tvke and the ex- 
pert in Browning's poetry. While to the longer it will 
serve as a trustworthy introduction to the life and works of 
the poet, the latter will find it a welcome addition to his 
stock of Browning lore. It is made still more valuable by 
the abundance of apt quotation with which Mi. Sharp 
illustrates and confirms his criticism. London: Walter 
Scott. 

Rokekt Browning, 

Mount, Ua'y. with England EH-ura. :"or b&rti 
He snag with scspg's dissiirassacimg Jove, 
Thy u>wers that tfash the -*smxWd cra^ afeove: 
Thy treU-sed visit-yard's purple c-vsr-growth ; 

Thy HKittn halm : thy B&a&tide s y-leasiitag, sloth : 
thy convent bell, dsns lalte, hca&eward dove- 
'1 hitie even n£ st-ar. that through the Wwes^ii ak-i.ve 
Stivers the white slight of the etrciUBg suth. 

He sang thy best and wors4 — sa's* k>ve, aeroe war, 
Renaissance crait, ch'M araoes. saiatly art. 
Old poatps irotvi '* t asa CiuidAv^niUvft-s'*' seest. 
There he happy ; there thai mni-ttrl quccft. 
Who shared his |Haei crown but gjsouene-d mote 
To hold, unshared, her pact's marly hc*n. 

Avuksy »u Vkub «t»h« Afrit iV«r*».» 

" LsttrlCs Uyinv, Am. n 

This line eclectic weekly continues to be without rival 
for the excellence of its selections. The very cream of the 
European periodical press is found in its pages. In the 
la«t few numbers we have had the articles of greatest current 
and permanent interest, frow the forvnwst »pjanerlies. and 
monthlies: Mr. Gladstone's contribution to the A" xetsmr* 
c .-. 1 on "Books, and the I leasing of Them the re- 
markable article, "On justice," from the MtutemfA Cat- 
tmr ' the "Centenary of White's 'Se-lborr-e,'"" from the 
iVtiHumii "Curiosities of Schoolboy Wit," from i ,»*<,-- 
mttH*s ; "The Anonyms," from JtattjMe » that muvh 
discussed production of ex-Sergeant winter, A Battle 
Described from the Ranks " fXimttt*tk CfNfun- ■ i \ln- 
answer given by Mr, W. L. Courtney to that grov* ques- 
tion, "Can there be a Science of Character? fAot##«*/ 
AVS'fefr 1 ! ; M. ICnvile vie Laveleye's definition of and com- 
ments on " Communism,*" awl a variety of other c-nu-uaimng 
and valuable reading matter. LMnjf 4jft* which 

is now in its 185th volume, is published by Messrs, LittelS 
Co., 31 Bedford street, Boston.. 
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MAG'S CHILDREN. 



The branches oi ihe chestnut trees are swaying in a 
March wind, patches of snow linger still in odd corners 
and clins to the sheltered side of the cathedral roof. If you 
look in through the latticed belfry you can see the great 
Wis, hanging silent as the wind rushes by. Down beW, 
where two ways meet, long streams of people mingle and 
separate again. One street leads to the bay, where the 
winter sunshine strikes coldly; down the other a fiery sun- 
set is reddening the city smoke. The cathedral stands 
within an iron fence, along which are ranged large chestnut 
trees. It is in the heart of the city. All around are dull 
warehouses. Along the streets are passing continually 
jingling street ears, heavy drays and crowds of busy people. 
Under "the chestnut trees "stands a hoy watching the passers- 
by. Often his attention is attracted by the newsboys who 
throng round this corner. With them is a girl, her voice 
rising" shrill above the others in the various paper cries. 
The cathedral bells strike the hours one by one. The 
trade in papers slackens. The last newsboy goes off call- 
ing " Goed night, Mag f" to the girl, w ho turns up the 
street by the cathedral. She is passing the solitary figure 
in the shadow of the trees, when the boy takes a doubtful 
step forward. She stops. 

•■Aren't you going home?" 

The bov shakes his head. 

"Why not?" 

" I haven't any home here.'' 
" Don't you live here ?" 

"I came on the train this afternoon with a man who was 
to take me to my uncle, but he had gone aw ay. The man 
said he would find him and left me here." 

" What are yon going to do ?" 

*■ I don't know," said the boy forlornly. 

" What's your name ?'' 

" Robert Carr." 

Th»y stood looking at each other. The electric light, 
shining through the chestnut boughs, threw flying lights and 
shadows on their faces. 

" Well, suppose you come home with me. You can stay 
with as to-night. Come on." 

They had gone but a few steps when the chimes rang the 
three-quarters. 

" A quarter to ten V said Mag. " My ! won't Jule and 
Sammy be lonely. Let's run." 

They ran a little way up the street, turned along a dark 
alley and stopped before a dingy house, then went in and 
climbed to the attic. 

Mag opened the door and Bob stood back, while a boy 
and girl came rushing out to welcome her. In one corner 
of the room stood a crib bed and on the floor beside it was 
a mattrass. A small fire burned in the grate, and near the 
fire was a table, on which a candle shone dimly. 

"Sammy, you 11 eat your supper in bed if you don't be 
good. Baby, stop pulling sister's hair. Don't stare at 
visitors. This is Mr. Robert Carr. Shake hands." 

Sammy thrust his hands into his pockets, so far that one 
came out at a hoie half way down. 

" Whas a swell ! Look at his boots, Jule." 

Jule looked shyly at Bob from behind her sister. Then, 
encouraged by a smile, held out her hand. 

'* Now, you and Sammy make some toast while I set the 
table." Mag unrolled a bundle which she had carried 
wrapped in a newspaper. It was a loaf of bread. When 
sapper was ready they began to eat merrily. Then the 
short candle flickered out and they went to bed in the 
dark. 

Robert Carr was an orphan. On the death of his 
parents, he had been sent to an uncle living in Canada. 
The man in whose care he was had left him, as we have 
seen at the cathedral comer, promising to return. 

The next morning Bob told bis story to the children, 
saying as he finished, "What will I do now ?" 

"He was a bad 'un. He didn't mean to come back," 
said Mag, shaking her head. " Do you think you could 
sell papers?'' 

" Yes, I think I could." 

'* He would spoil his fine clothes," said Sammy. " Did 
you ever see a newsboy with no holes in hh boots ?" 
Mag looked at him gravely. 

" I guess I'll go and see Peter Flannigan. He'll be sure 
to think of something." 

Mag went out and came tack presently with a suit of 
Peter's clothes. 

" Peter says to wear these and he'll take you to a good 
place for selling papers." 

It was Mill early when they reached the cathedral corner, 
where they met Peter, Bob recognised him as one of the 
newsboy* he had seen the day before. 

" Good morning, Mr. Carr. You look like an old friend 
a great deal tetter than new. 1 never knowed before how 
well I looked myself," 

Peter went up to the city every morning to catch the 
tewmes?. men on their way down town, 

" It'* a good paying piae*, besides letting you see a little 
high life. 1 know an iflegant corner with never the shoe of 
a newsboy near it, I'll leave you there and call for you 
again on my way down town," 

At first Hob was backward, but soon lie learned to call 
hi* papers and jump on the passing street cars. His shy- 
ness had worn off by the time that Peter came back. The 
day passed quickly after that. The trade it) papers was 
brisk. One kdy bought a paper from Bob, saying to her 
companion, » Jjuch a gentlemanly little fellow, I just got 



it to have him look at me with those sweet eyes," Bob 
blushed, then laughed gaily with the others. 

So day followed day, full of work. Sometimes the chil 
dren would do well. Sometimes nothing would be left 
from supper, and they would have to sell papers before 
breakfast the next morning. 

The March winds blew away and April came in smiling. 
The streets grew dusty, and one day Sammy told them 
with glee that he had washed himself at a watering carl. 
The days were long and hot. Sometimes thunder clouds 
would gather and a heavy shower cool the air. Then it 
was as sultry and dusty as ever. 

The children all felt the heat, but Bob suffered the most, 
His face got pale and thin, and his eyes looked sadly out 
from beneath his ragged hat. The novelty of selling papers 
had worn oft". He watched the passers-by eagerly thinking 
that surely some day he would find his uncle. 

On two sides of the cathedral ran busy streets, but at the 
back was a street where life moved slowly. Old houses, 
once grand mansions, now deserted, grew dingier year by- 
year. Now and then an errand boy with his cart would 
use it as a short cut. After he had driven by, his shrill 
whistle and the rattle of the wheels echoed slowly away as 
if loth to leave the place to its silent dullness. Part of 
the cathedral grounds had once been used as a graveyard. 
It was years now since anyone had been buried there. 
The long grass had grown over the gravestones, some of 
which were lying prostrate, while others leaned sideways in 
gloomy dejection. Bob had chanced along here one day 
and had taken a fancy to the place. He liked to hold the 
bars of the iron fence in his hot hands and look through at 
the green gra»s and the gravestones. One near the fenee 
had leaned over towards it and Bob could make out some 
of the words. 

" Reginald"— the green moss had crept over the rest. A 
little further down—" 12 years." At the foot of the stone 
was — " Sutler little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." 

He remembered reading it with his mother, her hand 
guiding his finger. The words repeated themselves over — 
" Suffer little children to come unto me, to come unto 
me," bringing back with vivid distinctness his mother's 
face and scenes that had almost faded from his memory. 

One hot afternoon in August, when no one wanted 
papers, Bob came to this secluded corner. It seemed 
cooler there, — whether it was the green grass or the quiet of 
the place, the sun's rays did not burn so fiercely. Bob 
slid down beside the iron fence, holding the bars and rest- 
ing his head on one of his hands. 

That afternoon Mag met her Sunday School teacher, 
Miss Pasmer, who gave her three tickets for one of the 
parks near the city. Mag's cheeks flushed with pleasure. 
She watched Miss Lucy out of sight, then ran home to tell 
the others. She made up her mind on the way that Bob 
must take the children. A sail on the lake would do him 
good. She came to the quiet street by the cathedral aud 
glanced along. Surely that was Bob ? 

"Is that you, Bob?" 

He turned his face towards her and smiled. 
" What are you looking at ?" 
Bob pointed at the stone. 

" It is a little boy's grave, Mag, and the children's verse 
is on his gravestone." 

" Is it ?" said Mag, slowly. " Read it, Bob." 

Bob repeated it reverently. 

"Isn't it nice here, Mag ? So quiet." 

"Yes," said Mag absently, then suddenly remembering. 
"Oh, Bob! Miss Lucy has given us three tickets for you 
and Sammy and Jule to go for a sail on the lake." 

" But, Mag, you should go." 

" No ! I shouldn't. I have been often and often and I 
always get sick. Now you go and tell the others. I'll 
stay here and get cool." 

Mag was left alone to gaze through the bars at the 
graves. It was so quiet and the grass was so green. An 
elm tree cast a soft shade over the grass. Mag, with her 
face pressed against the bais, repeated— " Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven." Her eyes filled with tears. It 
would be a good place to sleep on the grass in the. shade of 
the elm tree. The cathedral chimes began to play. 1, 2, 
3, 4. The quick bells seemed to be chasing each other. 
1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4; and again, 1, 2, 3, 4. Then the 
great bell struck slow and deep. Mag counted the strokes 
as they fell. " Five 1" She counted "Five!" And 
springing up, she ran away to sell papers, 

The next morning great preparations were going on in a 
house in the suburbs. Miss Lucy lived here, and a private 
picnic was coming off that day. On a verandah at the 
back ot the house was Miss Lucy on her knees before a 
hamper packing away provisions. A maid was handing 
her the different parcels, and endeavouring, at the same 
time, to keep an eye on Master Jack and Miss Mabel, 
Mis'* Lucy's nephew and niece. A few minutes before they 
had coaxed Aunt Lucy to give them some cake. Now 
they were chasing the eat, who took refuge in Ihe top of 
an apple tree, A moment's quiet, then from a distant pan 
of the garden came in a shrill treble : 

" Aunt Lucy, Aunt Lucy, is Mr, Carr coming this after 
noon ?" 

" Yes, Mabel," 

" Aren't you glad, Aunt Luey f" 

" Mabel, when you wigll to speak to mi; you should come 
near me and speak gently, aud not shout like that," 

In a wonderfully short space of time the question was 
repealed breathlessly by her side. 



" Are you glad, Aunt Lucy ?" 

" I am" pleased, Mabel, that Mr. Carr will See out hea«. 
I i fill lake." 

" Hasn't he ever seen the lake, Aunt Lucy ?" 

" Yes, but he has never beer) on it yet. Now run away, 
I must get this packing done." 

Mr. Carr met them later on board the steamer. Marx-' 
looked at him wisely from her aunt's side. Their seats 
were far up in the bow. The boat starts, the blue waves 
dance and the paddle wheels dash them into foam. A cool 
breeze is blowing from the lake and bring.', the colour into 
Bob's pale cheeks. The children are sitting in the stern, 
Peter and Mag waved good-bye from the wharf, and now 
every turn of the paddle wheels brought a new delight a 
white cloud floating far above them and casting a shadow 
on the steamer's deck, a gull swooping down to the water, 
or a tug ploughing its way through the waves. They 
reached the park. Then there was a rush over the gang- 
way and up the long wharf to the green meadows. How 
delightful it was racing down the hollows or playing hide- 
and-go-seek among the trees ! 

In the city Peter and Mag have separated long ago after 
coming from the wharf, and have met again a dozen times 
in the streets. Peter fancies that Mag is quiet and wonders 
what she is thinking about. 

The afternoon seems long to Mag, who is tired. When 
she buys the evening papers she smiles to herself, thinking 
that the children will be at tea. She is crossing the street 
when suddenly she hears a shout and then a dreadful crash. 
She wonders what it is. Sees a face, recognises one of her 
customers, and holds out a paper with a smile, then falls in 
a little huddled heap at his feet. Some one takes her into 
a drug store to wait for the ambulance. When they reach 
the hospital she is carried in gently. Over the door she 
notices the words, "I was sick and ye visited me." In 
some dim way Mag connects them with another verse, 
and the house doctor, bending over her, hears her murmur, 
" Suffer little children to come unto me." 

Mag opening her eyes finds herself in a bed in a quiet 
ward. Opposite her are great windows looking out to the 
sky. The afternoon sun sends long rays of light into the 
room. A cool breeze comes in at the open windows and 
blows softly on her face. The stillness is broken only by 
the footfall of the nurse as she passes from bed to bed. Mag 
watches her until the nurse, looking up, comes quickly to her. 

" Do you know where you are, my dear ?" 

" In the hospital." 

" You are not frightened, are you ?'' 

" Oh, no ; not when you are here. What time is it?" 

"Almost six. What is it, dear?" she added, noticing 
the tears in Mag's eyes. 

" My children ! What will become of my children ?"' 

"Tell me about them." And kneeling beside the bed, 
the nurse half lifted Mag in her arms. 

At five o'clock the children went to Miss Lucy, who was 
talking to a gentleman. Bob thought that he looked like 
his father. 

"This a brother and sister of one of my Sunday School 
scholars, Mr. Carr, and this little boy's " 

But before she could say Bob's name, he sprang forward. 
" Uncle, uncle, don't you know me ?" 

Mr. Carr looked at Bob's eager face, then caught him in 
his arms. "My dear boy, where have you teen?" 

Bob poured out his story, while Miss Lucy listened in 
silent astonishment. When Bob had finished, Mr. Carr 
turned to Miss Lucy. 

"This is my nephew, whom I lost last winter. He will 
be your nephew, too," he added in a whisper. Miss Lucy- 
blushed and bent down to kiss Bob. What a feast they 
had! What a friendship Jack and Mabel struck up with 
the children ! Then came the sail home when the sun was 
going down. Peter was waiting at the wharf. He took 
hold of the children as soon as they crossed the gangway. 
Mr. Carr said : 

" I will help you with the children, Peter." 

Bob had told him who it was. 

" No. Mag's hurt. I am going to take care of the 
children for Mag. Don't cry, Jule, I'll take care of you." 

" Did you say Mag was hurt ?" cried Miss Lucy. Peter 
nodded. After he told them what had happened, it was 
decided that Mr. Carr would take the children to see Mag, 
while Miss Lucy went home with Jack and Mabel. 

" It will be tetter, Lucy ; then you can come to see Mag 
afterwards." 

Mag was lying quiet, when, looking up, she saw Mr. 
Carr and the children standing at the door. The nurse 
met them. 

" I am glad that you have come, sir, with the children, 
1 have seen you with Miss Pasmer," she added. 
" Yes. I am Bob's uncle." 

"Are you indeed, sir? Mag will lie so pleased." 

Mag held out her arms with a smile as they came up the 
ward. The children stood beside her bed in the red glow 
of the sunset and heard her voice, as in a dream, telling 
them that she was going away. 

" ] was sorry at first, but God will take care of you ; 
and children be good, be good always, and keep together. 
Take care of Sammy and jule, Peter, and te kind to Jule, 
Sammy." 

She kissed them good-bye, then the nurse led them away. 
Mr, Carr took Mag's hand in both his. " 1 want to thank 
you, Mag, for being so kind to Bob, Miss Lucy is going 
to be my wife and we promise to take care of the ehudren 
for your sake, Mag," 

"Thank you, sir," she said simply, "Give my love to 
Miss Lucy, Good-bye," 
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T H EJ DO MINION I r A A J ST R AT ED U * 



When the nurse came back, Mag WftB looking steadfastly 
at the beautiful sky. A fitful breeze stirred the tree tops. 
The evening star was shining alone. The nurse sat flown 
beside her bed. Before long another star came out, Mag 
drew a long breath, 

" It had shone so long alone, and it looked so kind. 
Won't you lift me up in your arms the way you did before. 
Don't go away again." 

"No, dear." 

Mag sighed contentedly and the lines of pain in her fore- 
head relaxed. The nurse began to repeat verses from the 
Bible in a low voice. "Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil for 
thou art with me." 

" That is Jesus who will be with me ?" 

" Yes, dear." 

" Now say, ' Suffer the little children ' " 
Presently she fell asleep and the nurse laid her down on 
the pillow. She woke with a start. " He is waiting for 
me, don't you see. Good-bye." She lifted her arms with 
a cry of joy. 

There was no sound in the room ; but the wind, that had 
for the last hour been still, suddenly swept through the 
trees. The great silent heavens were set thick with shining 
stars, and through the open windows came the distant 
music of the cathedral bells. 

Marjory MacMurchy. 



ARTISTIC LICENSE. 



Ruskin has said that an artist must move the features of 
a landscape into artistic relation with the same freedom that 
a chess-player moves a "castle," and Ruskin spoke with 
authority, for well has it been said that it belongs to photo- 
graphy to simply reproduce, the artist creates. 

To differ with so profound a critic were venturesome, did 
there not exist a truism which, in its radical sweep, includes 
even the dictum of this master. We are told " it's the ex- 
ception proves the rule." Then, by differing, we agree 
with all the liberties claimed for the pencil. And on this 
ground alone would it be possible to dispute the correctness 
of the production of the Knight of the Brush, who, years 
ago, stood to his easel awaiting the inspiration that comes 
to the faithful worshipper of Chroma. 

That his labours were not in vain is evinced, for his 
finished work was soon accepted and well hung. Time 
rolls on, and yet not alone the aesthete, but even the pass- 
ing plebe, gazes on this effort. It is not reserved for the 
dingy display of any Gallery. 

Those who visit Ottawa and are attracted by the magni- 
ficent Chaudiere Falls, and, to view it best, stroll across 
the Suspension Bridge, by turning the eyes for a moment to 
the sturdy columns which do service as supporters to the 
graceful bending cables of this structure, may still see the 
production which calls forth this supersensitive criticism. 
The background is white and the treatment might be called 
severe. The following sketch was taken on the spot : 

" ANY PERSON OR PERSONS RID- 
ING OR DRIVING OVER THIS BRI- 
DGE AT A PASTER RATE THAN A WA- 
LK " 



FALSE TASTE IN DRESS. 



As was to be expected, a paper lately read before the 
British Association by Mrs. Carmtchael Stopes on "Errors 
in Women's Dress" was warmly received, and formed the 
starting point of an animated discussion. In this paper the 
fallacies approved by women in regard to dress were 
divided into two classes : those which merely infringed the 
laws of art, convenience, or sense, and those which left their 
mark in permanent injury. The former divisions comprised 
a host of ungainly fashions and so-called improvers, as 
crinolines, lengthy trains, tight sleeves, and the like, the 
latter such mischievous devices as the high heel and the 
tight corset. As a consequence of their use healthy exercise 
and even free movement were, said Mrs. Stopes, impossible ; 
uncleanliness and infection clung to the trailing skirts, 
walking on high heels became a mitigated hobble and 
strained the wdiole body, and grace, when enclosed in whale- 
bone, a synonym of perverted development and consequent 
ill -health in which posterity claimed a share. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, the practice of tight lacing received 
a principal share of attention. There were several avowed 
champions of the corset, evidently more or less under the 
impression that the dangers of tight lacing had been 
exaggerated. The balance of medical opinion, of course, 
supported an opposite view, and this was fortified by the 
president's experience of injury done to the viscera, and 
actually traceable to persistence in this disfiguring custom, 
Such questions as these ate not of a kind to be settled in the 
course of a few academic discussions. The clue to their 
true met bod of solution was suggested by the lecturer when 
she referred to a pernicious dress custom as a falsification of 
truth. It is the dislike to simplicity, the hankering after 
showy, though false, ideals, which are mainly accountable 
for the patience of women under the deforming yoke of 
fashion, Their emancipation, therefore, cannot be the work 
of a day. it will not be brought about by the warnings 
of experience alone. The process of training must go deeper, 
and act on taste by affecting the mortal sense on which it is 
moulded,— Lancet, 



OVER THE ICE. 

Over the ice with a curving swing, 
With a wheeling sweep like a bird it-wing, 
A dream of beauty and matchless grace 
With sparkling eyes and a bright fair face 
And a heart as light as her totting curls, 
Queen of the winter— fairest of girls. 
The skirl of two tiny steel -shod feet, 
A poem of motion wondrous fleet ; 
A swaying figure in every line 
Quick with a supple grace divine, 
A luring vision of poesy 
Hither and thither, swift and free 
Over the ice. 

Over the ice with a measured stride, 
In a long, long roll of manly pride, 
Bending with easy skill that spurns 
The snowy flakes at the sharper turns, 
With cunning toe and skilful heel 
Tracing through spin, and loop, and wheel, 
Checking (he gleaming surface o'er 
With flowing figures in varied score — 
King of the winter — in muscled prime 
Hither and thither with cadenced time, 
With iron nerve and a fearless heart 
Glancing safe in his practised art 

Over the ice. 
Over the ice— in united strength, 
To and fro o'er its polished length, 
In smoothest measure that chimes and blends 
The tiny "twos" with the "number tens," 
Through " outside edge," and "roll," and " eight, ' : 
Tangling two in a single fate 
Hearts that flutter and proudly beat 
Chiming true with the clinking fe«-t ; 
Blades that are carving one destiny 
Blent in the graceful tracery, 
Braving the fate — that plans a fall 
Sudden and awful— -and spreads e'en ail 

Over the ice. 

Ed. W. Sandys. 



AN OLD ROMANCE. 



A bar of an old-fashioned waltz • 

A glance at a faded dress ; 
What is it that wakes in my heart 

These echoes of tenderness ? 

When that was the waltz of the hour 

That dress in its pride and glow 
Of shimmering azure and pearl 

A seven of summers ago, 

Sweet eyes used to gaze in my eyes 
Light fingers would clasp my Own, 

And a soft voice fell on my ears 
In a tremulous undertone. 

The face and the fingers Ttoueh, 

The voice in its music is here, 
But Romance is a delicate moth, 

Which lives— just the sweet of a year. 

Do COLAS Sladen. 



MARCH FLOWERS, 



Far away a cottage stands, 
Sun and wind have browned it ; 
Far you'll go o'er sea and land, 
Ere you will have found it. 

Primroses, all sweet and bright, 
Violets of purple blue, 
Daisies, with their ruff of white 
Round the hearts of golden hue. 
Daffodils of brightest gold, 
Snowdrops delicate and fair. 
Grow around that cottage old, 
Now March winds are there. 

Naught care they for saucy winds 
In their sheltered places, 
For the springtime's sunlight shines 
On their lovely faces. 



SUNSET. 

Weary and panting from his futile race 

'Gainst swifter Hying hours, at earth's extreme 

The day throws down his glowing length, and stream 

And float his tinted garments in a hasse 

Of purple, gold, and crimson ; and there raise, 

And darker hang against the golden gleam, 

The clouds of his hot breath. Then to a dream 

Of swifter race the morrow fells ; from grays 

And glooms of the cool forest night conies on. 

And. o'er him throws her star-gemmed mantle dark. 

The winds sing through the tree-tops lullaby, 

And sound he sleeps until the rose-clad dawn 

Comes swiftly o'er the hills ; and herald lark 

Wakes him with song to fruitless rivalry, 

Ottawa. J. Ekmsst Maci>hi?rs<on. 



T1CONDEROCA. 

One summer night I visited this most historic of all our 
historic plstees, this most romantic of all our ruins, mv\ 
watched the night oat seated upon its crumble*) waJIs or 
wandering along its mounded ramparts. The mm) at 
its full, and it* white ghostly light gave fitting illumination 
to the spot where so many in other years had fought and 
died. I doubt if any, «*«» the sidle*, might be ^placed 
and not have both memory and 'im&pmzikm qmekenA, As 
for myself, I will confess that night ami it* emotions remain 
after a quarter of a century of time a* clearly mri 
impressively engraved on my memory as the feaures'of my 
mother's fact. To me as to the red men Tfconderoga was 
a name of nature, suggestive of mellow sounds, for to my 
ears, throogh the damp air of dewy upland and Saggy fiver, 
there came the murmur of rapids and the voices of the 
waters of the fells mellowed by the distanc. Then cute 
the memory of later times-, — of war and fcoitks, — ami I 
heard the measured fall of sentinel feetj the bottriy caJI 
from angle unto angle ; and caught the gleam of cannon on 
the ramparts and of stacked arms and long fees of blanketed 
forms sleeping on the warm t«f beyond the glacis. Below 
me on the pallid waters I saw- canoes come SBfcselesaif out 
of distance and into distance go as noiseless]?. To the 
angle of the wall nigh where I sat Montcalm cause and on 
it seated himself. Soon Ite Levis joined him, then Hwt- 
lamarjue with Bougainville. And last of -all Marin, the 
scout, the only rival 'm skill and courage that Rogers and 
Putnam ever had, and who saved the latter ffirosn the stake, 
even when the fagots were on fire around hAm. Together 
in low tones they talked of France and loved ones; of 
battles fought and won ; of comrades dead or distant ; of 
perils past and perils yet to come. Then roand them 
gathered their great foes : Lord Howe — who in the field 
matched the younger Pitt in the cabinet, whose virtues waste 
him envied at death, over whose lifeless form the rough 
Putnam sobbed like a girl, and the largest army England 
ever marshalled in America stood appalled at its fas; 
Ahercromhie, the incompetent, to whom Moffleato lifted 
his chapeau in derision ; Amherst, cautious, pgjsisieirt, 
brave, with the laurels of Louisbocrg «a bis brow ; Camp- 
bell of Inverawe mysteriously feted onto death ; Rogers, 
the great scout — the only scoot of feme who after Lexington 
loved the King of England better than his country ; Arnold, 
Townshend. Lyman, Johnson, Montgomery, Gates, Ethan 
Allen, Seth Warner, Remember Baker, Stark, and Putnam 
— all came as to a familiar place and stood before me cashing 
such a group of feme, as history cannot equal at any other 
citadel or ancient battle plain save one — Quebec. 

Then came the dawn and with it the rash of feet, the 
sharp click of a firelock at the postern, and the stentorian 
voice of Ethan Allen demanding of Laplace that the fortress 
be surrendered to him, sneaking " in the name of Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress." — Mum* ft "Lmit Chstm- 
f lain and its Skwts." 



THE RICHELIEU. 



The Richelieu — all unknown as it is to the average 
American — is a marvel among rivers. There is, perhaps, 
no other river on the globe of eqoal length that can match 
it with traditions so potent to quicken the imagination or 
a history so closely connected with the progress of the 
human race. To the red man it was known as the Riviere 
ana Iroquois, so called from Labradoar to Lake Karon, 
because the savage Iroquois used it as the great highway of 
their hostile forays into the North, lit the skin tent of the 
Esquimaux, in the bark wigwam of the Bfemtagassfe at the 
month of the Saguenay, in the great Indian villages of Lake 
Huron, and in the buffalo-skin tepee of the Western Indians, 
this river was called bv one and the same nam* — the name 
of their dreaded foes, that no distance intimidated aad no 
opposition a]- palled. There was no river on the continent 
that had so wide a fame before the white matt came as this 
stream which delivers the waters of Lake Cham plain into 
the St. Lawrence. 

Then came the white man, French ambition bailded its. 
eyrie on the lofty and bald promontory of Qoefeec. Dutch 
commerce centred its growing trade on Manhattan Island, 
and the Puritans laid the foundation* of a commonwealth 
around Massachusetts Bay. And for two hundred years 
this water-course became the great highway between the 
hostile forces thus gathered at the North and tlx South. 
G reat armies, year after year, toiled op and floated down its 
stream. Health and sickness, the wounded and the well, 
the living and the dying, came and went on its current. 
Between its verdant banks., first oi white men who ever saw 
them, came Champlain. Then follow Ftontenac, Mont- 
calm, Wolfe, Arnold, Montgomery, Schayier, Sullivan, 
Carlton, IHeskmt, Johnson, Putnam, Rogers, and all the 
great chiefs and scouts of the old wars. All these with 
their thousands and sens of thousands of followers, titled 
and unknown alike, came and went with the years along 
this stream. The great Richelieu and the greater Pitt, 
kings, generals offense and noted diplomats, have all studied 
intently the rude maps m which this little waterway was 
traced, as men study the cause and course- of war, and the 
way to victory and empire — If*. #. M*mtr, 



A contented spirit is the sweetness of existence. 

Every one must have felt that a chccrfol friend is Hk« a 
sunny day, whfch sheds its brightness, on ail around $ and 
most of ns can, as we choose, make of this world either a 
palace or a prison. 
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What the Recamier Preparations are 
and why they are to be used. 

Ktf-easnter Cream, which is the fir*t of shestt world 
famous pMfmMtera, ti made from the recipe us<sd by 
Julie RteMnter. It is not a cosmetic, hut *» eraolliom 
to t« applied at «»ght just he.forc retiring , anil to Ik 
removed in the morning by hashing freely tt will 
remove tan and (unburn, pirn pies, red spots or blotches, 
and make your fate ami hands as smooth, an white and 
as sou as an infant's. 

Rei-aunier Rutin is a beantificr, pure and simple. It 
is not a whites-ash, and unlike most liquids Recamier 
Balm is exceedingly beneficial and is absolutely im- 
perceptible except in the delicate freshness ami youth- 
fulness which it imparts to the skin. 

Recamier Lotion will remove freckles and moth 
patches, is soothing and efficacious for any irritation 
of the cmteute, and is the most delightful of washes for 
removing the dust from the face after travelling, and is 
also invaluable to gentlemen to be used after shaving 

Recamier Powder is in three shades, white, flesh 
and cream. It is the finest powder ever manufactured, 
and is delightful in the nursery, for gentlemen after 
shaving and for the toilet generally. 

Rieamier Soap is a perfectly pure article guaranteed 
free front animal fat. litis soap contains many of the 
hea ing ingredients used in compounding Kecamier 
Cream and l<otion. 

the RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS 
a*-e p sitivety free from all injurious ingredients, and 
CONTAIN NEITHER LEAD, BISMUTH NOR 
ARSENIC, as attested to after a searching analysis 
by s ich eminent scientists as 

HENRY A. MOTT, Ph.D., LL.D., 

Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and American 
Chemical Societies. 
THOS. B. STILLMAN, M.Sc, Ph.D., 

Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

PETER T. AUSTEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Professor of General sod Applied Chemistry, Rut- 
gers College and New Jersey State Scientific 
School . 

If year druggist does not keep the Recamier Pre- 
parations, refuse substitutes, l-et him order for you, 
.w order yourself from either of the Canadian offices o! 
ihz kecamier Manufacturing Company, 374 and 376 
St Paul Street, Montreal, and 50 Wellington Street 
East, Toronto. For saie in Canada at our regular 
New Vork prices : Recamier Cream, $1 .50 ; Recamie 
Balm,. £3-50; Recarnier Moth and Freckle Lotion, 
$1-50: Recsmier Soap, scented, ;oc. ; unscented, 
25c; Recamier Powder, large boxes, ?i 00; small 
hoses., soc. 
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flASTOR-FLUID 

Registered — A delightfully refreshing prepara- 
tion for the hair. Should De used daily. Keeps 
^lM the scalp healthy, prevents dandruff, promotes 
the growth. A perfect hair dressing for the 
family, 35c per bottle- 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 

122 St. Lawrence Main Street 



OLD BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 



With the view of reviving the somewhat 
languishing art of book illustration, Mr. Felix 
Joseph has just presented to the Corporation 
of Nottingham, for the use of their Castle 
Museum, a collection of early English draw- 
ings of more than every day interest and 
value. During the latter half of the last and 
the early part of the present century book 
illustrating was an elegant and lucrative 
employment, much in vogue among Royal 
Academicians, members of the old Water 
Colour Society, and others. Of late years, 
however, it has fallen into decay. The gift 
in question consists of some 200 exquisite 
designs, in sepia principally, for such works 
as "Sir Charles Grandison," "The Invisible 
Spy," "Don Quixote," "The Vicar of 
Wakefield," « Paradise Lost," and " Para- 
dise regained," "Fatherless Fanny," etc. 
The drawings which are in a perfect state of 
preservation, comprise the works of Thomas 
Stothard, R.A., Richard Westall, R.A., W. 
M. Craig, Smirke, R.A., Richard Corbould, 
Thomas Uwins, R,A., William Westall, A. 
R.A., S, Wale, R.A., Wright, J. P. NVaie, 
and many others of that elegant school of 
early English painters. With this addition 
to the already existing works by Stothard and 
Smirke, also presumed to the tame place by 
Mr, Felix Joseph, the Nottingham Castle 
Museum now poitsesses a collection which 
should give an impetus to the art of book 
illustration in the future. 



RARE PORCELAIN. 



Lady Charlotte Sehreiixjf, who will be 
remembered as 1-ady Charlotte Guest, the 
dWngutshed amateur collector of old English 
porcelain and earthenware, who presenter] her 
titf historical collection to the South Reusing- 
too Museum, has now dispersed the remainder 
of her ceramic treasures by the sale at 
Christie's on Tuesday and Wednesday last. 
They brought fairly good prices, A Dresden 
chocolate pot, painted with Chinese subjects, 




sold for £21 ; and another, with medallions 
iif classical subjects, and borders with Chinese 
figures, for £22 1 is. 6d. ; a Hague plate, with 
pink trellis in gilt spiral lines, and two 
others, for ^5 15s. ; a white Doccia figure of 
the Listening Slave — £10 10s. ; a Spanish 
porcelain group of a lady and an artist paint- 
ing her portrait, 5/^in. high, marked with the 
fleur de lis impressed— £ 1 2. 



The Canadian hen is doing her duty. The 
official statistics show that during 1889, 
Canada exported over fourteen million dozen 
rggs, amounting to $2,159,510 in value. 
Canada should abolish the beaver as the 
national emblem and put the hen in his 
place. The beaver is supposed to be the 
emblem of industry but he cannot compare 
with the modest and painstaking hen. 
Neither can the baldheaded American eagle 
put any airs over the Canadian hen, for while 
the Canadian hen is busy all the time the 
American eagle does nothing but perch up on 
the constitution and blink its eyes at the 
British lion. The people of Canada should 
be proud of their Shanghnis and Brahamapoo- 
tras. and instead of erecting statues to deceased 
politicians they should put up a monument to 
perpetuate the virtues of the Canadian hen. 
She is a credit to her species. Dttndas 
Banner, 



HUMOUROUS. 

Miss TkkHKE (fishing for a compliment) : 
Do you think J am so very old?" Mr. 
Blundering (anxious to please) ; No, indeed ! 
You are not half so old as you look. 

"1 don't see the bull," said a handsome 
woman at the front door of a house to an 
Irishman shovelling coal. "Faith, ma'am, 
an ye wud, though, av y< ; were to luck in 
the glass." 

A Woman entered a provision shop and 
asked for a pound of butter, "an' look ye 
heir, guidroarr," she exclaimed, "see an' gie 
me it gmd, for the last pound was that bad 1 
had to gie'l awa' to the wifie next door." 

H'i'KKKT Cak Khsouk. Diminutive Chap 
(rising) s Take my seal, miss, Young Lady : 



Thank you, little boy. You may sit on my 
lap. Diminutive Chap (in a deep bass voice) : 
My daughter over there wouldn't like it, miss. 
[Young lady faints.] 

A Little three-year-old, in the absence of 
the person who said grace at the table, thought 
she would take his place, and, asking the family 
to bow their heads, said: — "Oh Dod, take 
me to Heaven when you want me, and the 
rest when you get ready for them. Amen." 

Saleslady : Really, madam, the vases in 
brighter colours are less artistic. This piece 
of Royal Worcester is the finest thing we 
have. The Worcester colours are the very 
best. Mrs. Caldron : You can't tell me any- 
thing about Worcester I I've lived there all 
my life. 

Tit FOR Tat. — Captain Pullem (having 
just effected a " swop " with his friend) : Now. 
I'll be straight with you, old man. That 
horse you've got from me is a bit of a crib- 
biter ! Friend : Oh, don't mention it, old 
chap. You'll find mine to be a confirmed 
runaway ! 

Well Modelled hut Not Meditative. 
— Artist (to agriculturist) : Possibly your 
knowledge of art is a trifle limited ? Agricul- 
turist : Mebby ; but I know suthin 'bout cows. 
Artist : Isn't the cow well drawn? Agricul- 
turist: Drawed good 'nough, but b' gosh! 
she ain't chewin' her cud. 

Social Economy,- Mrs. Scrooge: I'm 
writing to ask the Browns to meet the Joneses 
here at dinner, and to the Joneses to meet the 
Browns. We owe them both, you know," 
Mr, Scrooge: But I've hea-d they've just 
quarrelled) and don't speak I Mrs. Seroiige : 
I know, They'll refuse, and we needn't give 
a dinner party at all I 

Those who see so much good in a leuv 
peranee way in high license will be gratified 
that it has been adopted in Siam, where the 
people, Mahometans us well as common 
Pagans, are addicted to the use of the liquor 
(he Chinese make from rice culler) "sani- 
shoe," It is full of fusel oil, but the Siamese 
like it next to opium. Prohibition hud been 
attempted, but had failed. There are some 
points of similarity between those Orientals 
and civilized people and Christians, 
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SUBURBAN SERVICE 

BETWEEN 

MONTREAL * 
* VAUDREUIL. 



Commencing May ist, 1890. 

Trains wilt LEAVE Montreal, Windsor Street 
Station, as follows 

FOR VAUDRKUIL and ST. ANNE'S— 9.20 a.m., 
*i2,3o p.m., *6.i5 p.m. and 3. 45 p.m., daily, 
except Satiu days and Sunday*. 

ON SATURDAYS. 

g.*> am-, *i.3<> p.m., *6 15 p.m., 8.45 p ra. and 
*ri 20 p.m. 



Trains will ARRIVE Windsor Street Station :— 
7 45 a m., *8.5o a.m., *2.2j p.m. and 7.55 p.m., dasly, 
except Saturdays and Sundays. 

ON SATURDAYS. 

7,45 a m., *8.5o a m,, *6 03 p m., 7.55 p m. and 
*u,o$ p.m 

Commutation and season tickets issued at very low 
rates. 

Time tables and further information may be obtained 

at 

TICKET OFFICES: 

No. 266 St. James Street, Montreal, 

And at Stations. 



Trains marked (*) stop at intermediate stations, 
other trains stop at Montreal June, St. Anne's and 
Vaudreuil only. 




HOMESTEAD^ REGULATIONS, 

All even numbe:ed sections, excepting * and 20, aje 
>petn for homestead and pre-emption entry 
ENTRY. 

Entry may be made personally at the local land office 
n which the land to be taken is situate, or if the home- 
steader desires, he may, on application to the Minister 
if the Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of Domi- 
nion Lands, Winnipeg, receive authority for some one 
■iear the local office to make the entry for him. 

DUTIES. 

Under the present law homestead duties may be per- 
formed in three ways : 

1. Three years' cultivation and residence, during 
which period the settler may not he absent for more 
than six months in any one year without forfeiting the 
entry. 

a. Residence for three years withiu two miies of the 
homestead quarter section and afterwards next prior to 
application for patent, residing for 3 months in a habi- 
table house erected upon it. Ten acres must he broken 
the first year after entry, 1$ acres additional in the 
second, and 15 in the third year ; 10 acres to be in crop 
the second year, and 'is acres the third year. 

3, A settler may reside anywhere for the first two 
years, in the first year breaking acres, in the second 
cropping said 5 acres and breaking additional 10 acres, 
also building a habitable house. The entry is forfeited 
if residence is not commenced ;ii the expiration of two 
years from date of entry. Thereafter the settler must 
reside upon and cultivate his homestead for at least six 
months in each year for three years. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
may be made before the local agent, any homestead 
inspector, or the intelligence officer at Medecmc Hat 
or Qu'Appelle Station, 

Six months* notice must be given in writing to the 
Commissioner of Dominion t&nds by a settler of his 
■itcntion prio^ to making application for patent. 

Intelligence uffiCeS are situate at Winnipeg, yu/Apr 
peMe Station and Medicine Hat- Newly arrived invwi- 
v>r;uUs will receive, at any of these offices, information 
as to the lands that are open tor entry, ami from the 
officers in charge, free of expense, advice ami av^sunce 
in securing lands to suit them. 

A SECOND HOMESTEAD 
may be taken by any one who nas received numeMt^d 
[latent or a certificate of recommendation, counter *i»u«d 
•>y the Commissioner of Dominion Lands, upon appi t ca< 
fnn for oatent made by him prior to the aectHid day ol 
lune, 1S87. 

AH communication* having reference to land* under 
ontrol of the Dominion Government, lying between th* 
!H*tern boundary of Manitoba and the Pacific Coast, 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, or to H. H Smith, Commi»- 
siouar of Dominion l*MMi, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

A M, BUKG&SS, 
Deputy Minister^ ihe Intefiw, 
ttfujiitnem *»i the Intedw, 
»tt»wa, &*pt, a, 1889 



THE PAPER, ON WHICH "THE DOMINION ILLUSTRATED" IS PRINTED, IS MANUFACTURED BY THE CANADA PAPER CO'Y. 



